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Five Months or 
Thirty? 


HE Government’s two major Bills, denationalising steel and 

road transport, have been completed before the Coronation, and 

Parliament will return next month to a new political situation. 
The Government needs a new legislative programme. . It cannot, 
however, settle a programme without facing another question. During 
the next few months, Sir Winston Churchill and his ministers will 
decide whether or not to put themselves to the issue of a general 
election in the autumn. With the by-election victory at Sunderland 
behind them, this decision can be made by weighing the relative 
advantages of the alternatives ; for once, the choice is not of the lesser 
evil but of the more profitable course. It is not, however, on that 
account less difficult or less important. It requires frank discussion 
in the interest not of party but of the country. 

Some ‘Conservatives do not believe that, in these terms, the issue 
arises at all. They were elected, the argument runs, to give the country 
five years of sound administration ; they have proved able to do so 
in. spite of the narrowness of their majority in Parliament ; and they 
therefore have no good reason to lay down the job before its allotted 
term. To inflict a general election on the public this autumn—the 
third. election in less than four years—would be an attempt to snatch 
a party advantage ; it would be the more severely condemned by the 
electors, some Conservatives say, because it would look like cashing 
in on the Coronation. The argument reflects a creditable sense of 
responsibility, even if it also owes some of its force to the common 
inertia of politicians in power. But it exaggerates the importance that 
the Coronation will retain in most people’s minds by October, and 
politically it is not well founded. It overlooks the fact that the 
Conservatives were elected with a narrow programme as well as a 
narrow majority. 

The people who returned a Conservative Government in 19§1 
expected it to lighten the burdens of taxation, rationing and controls, 
to denationalise steel and transport, and to pull the country through 
the dollar crisis of that winter. In these things, a fair measure of 
success can now be claimed. But the last election was fought ina 
mood in which few people on either side looked far ahead. It was a 
culmination of the controversies of the previous six years. The only 
different issue it introduced was that of “ warmongering,” and nothing 
could since have proved to be more demonstrably false and flat. The 
election campaign therefore provided no definite pointer to Conserva- 
tive policy beyond the stage that has now been reached. Quiet 
administration, however excellent in principle, is plainly unsatisfac- 
tory as a detailed prescription. The needs of the country cannot, 
indeed, be expressed in grandiose legislation. But all legislation is 
not of the architectural character of 1945-50; the spring-cleaning 
kind is no less difficult, and it is urgently needed. The Government 
has no definite programme, endorsed by popular vote, for it. This 
does not mean that the Conservatives are morally obliged to seek 
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a new vote of confidence for new measures. The 
British parliamentary system does not confine govern- 
ments to specific mandates. A realistic programme for 
the next two years can be based firmly on the general 
principlés that the Conservative party has expounded 
in recent years, and which may fairly be taken to 
command democratic approval. But the question is 
whether such a programme can be vigorously under- 
taken by a government with only a slender majority, 
without a specific mandate, and with two years of its 
term already gone. 

The necessary spring-cleaning will be a long job. 
It requires, for example, a thorough recasting of the 
taxation system, in order to make taxes less deterrent 
to saving, hard work, investment and risk-taking ; these 
reforms cannot be undertaken until the next budget 
(before which, presumably, the Royal Commission will 
have reported) but they certainly: must begin then if 


me ©6this Government is to undertake them at all. Secondly, 


more liberal—but realistic—policies for foreign trade 
and exchanges have to be worked out. Thirdly, the 
policy of letting prices work in the domestic economy 
should be taken very much further. That involves 
removing such distortions as the remaining food sub- 
sidies and the housing subsidies ; it means relaxing 
controls in order to make rents more realistic ; and it 
requires also a genuine attack on monopoly and other 
restrictive practices. The promised policy for more 
freedom in agriculture has still to be devised and 
applied. The final, and perhaps the most difficult, 
stages of derationing for the domestic consumer also 
remain. The whole problem of local government areas, 
powers and finance urgently calls for radical reform ; 
so also do many aspects both of organisation and of 
policy in the social services and in the nationalised 
industries. 


* 


These are only some of the things that should be 
done within a coherent programme for the recuperation 
of Britain. Many are complex, all are controversial, 
and few are likely to bring any immediate rewards in 
political popularity. If the Government once sets its 
hand to such a task, there can be no breaking off part 
way. Ministers who are raising rents, upsetting vested 
interests in local government and defying the National 
Farmers’ Union may in the end hold the hearts of the 
voters ; but during the process there will be many times 
when they are very badly placed to fight an election. 
Once the programme is undertaken, Conservative 
politicians will have to put out of their heads ideas of 
seizing on external circumstances favourable for an 
election—after a settlement in Germany, or before a 
threatened recession. If the Government sets out to 
do in this Parliament the things that now need doing, 
it should be determined to go through, if it possibly 
can, until the autumn of 1955 or the spring of 1956. 

That, on a majority of eighteen, is a formidable 
undertaking. It can be done, as the past eighteen 
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months have shown, but only by a stricter party 
discipline than is good for democratic government. |; 
means suppressing political private enterprise and jr js 
likely to lower the quality of politics ; many able men 
are losing interest when they are required to be so con- 
stantly at Westminster. Senior ministers should not 
be blind to the danger of draining ability and experience 
from the next generation of politicians. 

The cost may, nevertheless, be worth paying ; to 
settle down to two years or more of comprehensive 
spring-cleaning and reforming may be the wise and 
patriotic course for Sir Winston Churchill’s Govern- 
ment: But there is one—though only one—entirely 
honourable alternative. A general election this auiumn 
would be a legitimate appeal for a bigger majority with 
which to carry out a new programme, a programme 
requiring more than the remaining life of this Parlia- 
ment. Political action cannot always fit into a four-year 
or five-year pattern. The Conservatives have dis- 
charged their responsibility quite as far as people were 
looking ahead in 1951. They also have good reason to 
believe that the electorate would have given them a 
bigger majority if it had not been distracted by the 
warmongering charge. Now:that the charge has proved 
to be beside the point, the Conservatives can properly 
ask for a new decision on new evidence. They are also, 
of course, anxious to be judged on what they have done 
before a recession or a new dollar Crisis upsets the 
applecart. In both respects, Mr Attlee provided a clear 
precedent in 1951. 

Sir Winston Churchill, like Mr Attlee two years ago, 
cannot make a firm decision before the holidays. There 
can be an autumn election only if the issues between 
the parties take, by the end of the summer, a form 
sufficiently concrete for election campaigning. That, 
however, will probably happen if either side wants it. 
The Government’s task when Parliament has 
reassembled after the Coronation will be to weigh fully 
the two alternatives likely to be open to it in the 
autumn. It can prepare a political programme for four 
years, on which to fight a general election. Or it can 
prepare a legislative and administrative programme on 
which to govern for two years, a programme it will 
stick to until 1955 or 1956 even if it has to endure 
in 1954 such a shock as an American recession. Either 
of these courses would be reasonable. The third 
possible choice—to delay a decision—is not. It would 
mean waiting to see what the economic situation looks 
like at the end of the winter, and doing nothing much 
in the meantime. The modern world is not a place 
in which it often pays politicians to rest content with 
their laurels and wait for something to turn up or ‘0 
fall down. And party interests apart, a winter’s delay 
in policy-making certainly will not match either the 
economic or the political needs of a country whose 
prosperity and security are still so unsurely based. Sir 
Winston Churchill may appeal to the country in five 
months’ time or he may settle his government down 
for another thirty months ; but he should not look for 
an opportunity in between. 
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Hard Choice for Europe 


VV He ee eras cose: 
of Commonwealth unity diffused by the Corona- 
on, Europe moves towards a crisis in its effort to win 
onity. It is a strange and a sad coincidence that the 
vear in which events must enhance so much Britain’s 
‘celing of responsibility and opportunity outside Europe 
should be the year in which Western Europe has 
virtually to choose between new forms and old ways. 
Kor it would be so much easier, say the Europeans, 
to choose unity if Britain would make the choice at 
their side; and there are many among them who now 
bitterly regret that unity has been conceived in the form 
of closely defined institutions and tight commitments 
such as no member of a loosely-knit Commonwealth 
could accept. It is a pity, too, that the integration of 
ihe Germans in Western Europe—an end good in itself 
—has come to be regarded mainly as a way of rearming 
them and countering the blandishments that the 
Russians could so easily offer to. Germany. It means 
that a policy of understanding with Moscow and a 
policy of uniting Western Europe are now regarded by 
many as conflicting and mutually exclusive purposes. 
lf it is British policy to achieve both these aims simul- 
taneously, as Sir Winston Churchill seemed to imply in 
his speech last week, then an enormous task of states- 
manship lies ahead of him. 

The outlook for European unity is gravely confused 
and uncertain. Much of the zest and idealism behind 
the conception have been quenched by practical diffi- 
culties. Weak French governments have made virtually 
no progress in recommending the European Defence 
Community to the people and its legislators. Instead, 
a new and vigorous sense of madonal identity and 
imperial prowess has been stimulated by the arguments 
used among Frenchmen against the EDC. M. Mayer’s 
cabinet could easily fall before the month is out ; and 
about the future in Paris one thing alone is certain— 
that M. Schumann will not return to complete the 
foreign policy he-started. The odds are that the treaty 
for the Defence Community will not come before the 
Assembly until the autumn; and even then its fate 
will be uncertain. By the autumn, however, German 
elections will have taken place; and in Bonn one of 
two things is likely to happen. Either Dr Adenauer 
and a coalition government: will survive to continue 
their European policy ; or an alternative government, 
led by the Social Democrats, will wish to modify— 
even of it does not annul—the treaties giving Western 
Germany its independence setting up the EDC. 
Uhose treaties have been provisionally approved by the 
Upper House in Bonn ; and the French have now lost 
the important advantage of being able to say “after 
you, please.” Instead, the German Chancellor, thanks 
to his successful visits to the United States and this 
country, and to his deftness and determination at home, 


now stands pre-eminent in the movement to unite 


Europe 


That fact is doubtless regretted by many Frenchmen, 
in spite of the satisfactory relations that Dr Adenauer 
claims to have established with M. Bidault. They see 
in it a foretaste of what might eventually happen in 
the proposed defence community and in other institu- 
tions of a federal Europe. They fear the domination 
of Germany téte-d-téte with France especially if the 
western and eastern zones were re-united. These are 
forebodings that are well understood in this country ; 
but it is fair to ask whose fault it is that the German 
Chancellor stands where he does in Europe. Was it 
not the French who held the lead in M. Schumann’s 
day, not so long ago?. Was it not they who 
pressed for federal solutions and proposed the 
formation of a European family at whose table 
France would take the head at one end and Germany 
at the other? It is mot without significance that 
one Frenchman—M. Monnet—who knows what he 
wants and has devoted: himself heart and soul to 
getting it, has established in Luxemburg that vigorous 
European institution, the coal-steel community. Why 
must it always be assumed that Germany, weakened 
as it is by the presence in Europe of the Americans 
and the Russians, must dominate France, with its 
security guaranteed fivefold, with its natural wealth and 
overseas partners, with all its vigour and brilliance ? 
How much longer is this fear to paralyse all advance 
towards a new organisation of Europe ? Questions 
such as these lie behind the Prime Minister’s blunt 
references last week to the difficulties of the French. 


* 


Successive French governments have placed their 
allies in this dilemma: granted that Western Germany 
—however relations with the Soviet Union may develop 
—must make some effort for its own defence, how can 
it be safely and efficiently made except in a European 
defence organisation? A defence community will 
provide the benefits and economies—as well as the 
restraints—of common training, common supplies, joint 
planning and integrated command. About the desira- 
bility of such things there can be no argument ; for 
neither France nor Germany alone can afford effective 
defence with modern equipment. So much is clear 
to German as well as to American and British defence 
experts. The days of covert rearmament with the aid 
of Schachtian economics are over. The question there- 
fore is: what kind.of a defence community? A tight 
and small one, or a loose and large one ? A tight one 
excludes the United States and Britain, for reasons that 
are well known and accepted in Europe. A loose one 
can include the United States and Britain. Clearly a 
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loosely knit organisation like Nato offers great advan- 
tages to the French: the presence of two world powers, 
each well placed to influence German policy, and the 
retention of an independent French army and defence 
organisation. But they have refused for three years 
even to discuss German membership of Nate. Why ? 
Because Germany in Nato would receive precisely what 
the French want for themselves and fear to give the 
Germans—an independent national army and defence 
organisation. In short, France will not accept Nato 
as the harness of German rearmament because it has 
no bit. If Nato were a stronger organisation, with 
political powers of the kind that neither Congress nor 
Parliament in this country seem yet disposed to give it, 
then France might agree to Germany joining it. 

Yet there is in this case an element of absurdity. 
If France really wants a united Europe, with institutions 
of a federal kind, how can it exclude institutions for 
common defence? A European federation without 
powers over military policy and defence expenditure 
would be no federation. Can it be that French states- 
men, having seen all the implications of federation, are 
now harking back to complete national independence ? 
Do they now see federal Europe as a Frankenstein 
that would annihilate them ? If that is the way they 
are thinking—and there are millions of French voters 


The Toijeration of Slavery 


“The natives of the Gold Coast,” says Mr Cruikshank, 
confirming the statements of other authors... . 
be emphatically termed a race of slaves. 
as in the early ages, men buy their wives and regard their 
offspring as property. This is very much im accordance, 
as Mr Cruikshank. points out, with many passages in 
Scripture ; and that condition of society on the coast of 
Africa is the origin of the slave trade and of that slavery 
which yet pollutes some of the West India islands and 
the Southern States of America, after the bulk of civilised 
society in Europe and in the Northern States has outgrown 
it. These things, though remote now in space, are con- 
nected as cause and effect, and there would be no slavery 
in the States had there been none in Africa. An institution 
Or a practice so very general both in time and space must 
be considered consistent with the order of Nature at one 
stage of society, though inconsistent with it at that stage 
which society in Europe and in North America has now 
reached. But it can no more be put down than serfdom 
can be restored. Our reason and our hearts call on ts 
to abhor it and to strive against it, and we hope to improve 
it. We ourselves will have none of it,.as corrupting and 
degrading all alike ; but it is a different question whether 
our abhorrence is a justification for making common cause 
with the enthusiasts of the Northern States in a crusade 
against slavery in the Southern States. The party in the 
North feels the pollution and the degradation which afflicts 
the whole society ; but we have no more business, as a 
mation, to take up thé cause of the Abolitionists in the 
United States, and declare a war of opinion against the 
Southern planters; than we have to take up the cause of 
Mazzini and Kossuth, and assail the Governments and 
people of Austria and Russia. 


Che Cronomist 
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- ideals. Or do they propose the extension and develop- 
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who would support them—then for the sake of 
and clear thinking let them say so. For a situation jn 
which Germany is willing to surrender sovereignty in 
defence to a European body while France hesitates to 
do so is not one that can continue indefinitely withour 
danger. To make Dr Adenauer look foolish by ensuring 
the collapse of his European policy is a sure way to 
encourage the German nationalism that is now being 
mobilised for elections in September. 


* 


These hesitancies on the part of France—and also 
of others—were clearly revealed at Strasbourg earlier 
this month. There was a general disposition among 
the delegates to the Consultative Assembly to back 
away from the idea of a six-power “little Europe,” 
as its critics call it, and to entertain vague hopes that 
more might be made of the much larger Council of 
Europe. And in Paris, this week, too, there is every 
sign that efforts to produce a European Political Com- 
munity, which would preside over the coal-steel and 
defence communities, are faltering. Here again, it is 
impossible to acquit the critics and conveners of 
irresponsibility ; for what alternatives do they offer? 
Do they propose to give executive functions to the 
Council of Europe in matters of defence and economics 
and finance ? If so, six members at least will wish 
to resign, among them possibly British. Do they 
propose nothing more than political consultation and 
functional co-operation (Mr Bevin’s much-despised 
advice) on the model of the British Commonwealth ? 
If so, France will object that such an organisation is 
too loose to contain a resurgent Germany—not without 
reason, for the Commonwealth is quite unable to 
restrain members who act contrary to its interests and 


ment of the idea of the Atlantic Community? If so, 
there is little future for the Council of Europe. 

There is another alternative that attracts many French 
minds. It is that France—with, if possible, its allies— 
should give up the whole policy of integration in return 
for an agreement with the Soviet Union. This would 
allow the unification of Germany and the creation of a 
small Wehrmacht,- but would forbid the Germans to 
ally themselves with either the Communist or the 
western group of powers. Behind such hopes lies the. 
conviction’ that Germany is the real enemy «nd 
that French and Russians have a common 
interest in treating it as such. But surely no 
French statesman who has worked for European 
unity and the present allied policy towards Western 
Germany could consider such a solution without 
personal dishonour. Every consideration of military 
security and political good sense excludes it, and the 
Prime Minister’s pledges last week, to Dr Adenauer 
close the door to it so far as Britain is concerned. {he 
choice therefore remains: either a tightly knit European 
community in which France and» Germany work 
together because they have to; or a loosely knit Atlantic 
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Community in which an independent Western Germany 
will dispute with France the right of access to Great 
Power counsels, The latter solution might mean the 
end of the movement for European integration ; the 
former could bring some, if not all, of the benefits 
‘hat the European movement has promised itself. To 
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hesitate between the two decisions is pardonable ; it is 
a terribly difficult choice for Europe. But to hesitate 
about the former while refusing to consider the latter— 
which is what France appears to be doing—is to have 


no policy at all. Nothing could suit the Soviet Govern- 
ment better. 


Strings to the Hospitals’ Purses 


- is significant that in this week’s debate on the 
national health service Mr Macleod put the method 
of financing the hospitals first among the objects of the 
Guillebaud Committee’s inquiry. Something like 
three-quarters of the cost of the health service that is 
borne from central funds is made up of advances to 
hospital authorities, and from the outset doubts have 
been felt whether these advances—now amounting to 
{£300 million a year—have been estimated and spent 
economically. In the early years of the service, hospital 
authorities were given a fairly free hand, partly because 
there were no real standards of comparison against 
which the costs of the hospitals could be judged. This 
carefree period. was followed, in the last years of 
Labour’s administration, by strict central control that 
maintained a limit on total hospital expenditure but 
by no means ensured that the money spent within that 
limit was being put to the best use. Later, this central 
control was partly relaxed, and hospital authorities now 
have fairly wide powers to spend their money as they 
wish provided they do not exceed their budgets. What 
they still cannot do is to retain any savings on their 
budgets that they have made either by careful manage- 
ment or through unforeseen circumstances like a short- 
age of labour and materials. 

Throughout these first five years of a nationalised 
hospital service, the recurrent theme has been: could 
not the hospitals be financed like the universities—that 
is, by a system of block grants for a period of, say, five 
years ? The hospital service, it is argued, is not one 
for which financing on an annual income and expendi- 
ture basis is. appropriate. Developments need to. be 
spread over a period of years and priorities laid down. 
Under the present system, proper planning is impos- 
sible, and money tends to be spent on inessentials. in 
the last months of the financial year because it cannot 
be saved for more worthy objects later. 

In the last year of «wo, however, a new theme has 
been heard, Even if it were assumed that Parliament 
would agree to: give up its annual control of so large 
a sum, there would be considerable objections to hand- 
ing it out for so long a period when so little is known 
of the roe rt eee eee At present, 
the hospitals’ budgets are calculated from the estimated 
expenditure under. various headings—salaries and 
wages, food, os drugs and.so on, | The drawback 


of this system is that it prevents fair comparisons 
between one hospital and another. One hospital may 
have a much larger out-patient department than another, 
otherwise comparable, hospital. Its staff and food bills 
are consequently bigger, and the effect will be to inflate 
the estimated cost of maintaining an in-patient. The 
Ministry of Health has tried to overcome this difficulty 
by making arbitrary allowances for out-patient expendi- 
ture. But it is widely held that the only true basis 
for estimating the cost of treating a patient is a system 
of unit costing. This would allocate to each ward—or 
to each medical and surgical unit—its share of the total 


maintenance costs of the hospital. The estimated cost” 


of each unit would, therefore, reflect a proportion of 
administrative costs as well as the cost of the staff, 
including their food, directly concerned in running the 
unit, and the cost of treatment. 


* 


Investigations into costing on these lines have been 
carried out in recent years by the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust and King Edward’s Hospital Fund for 
London ; both bodies published reports on the subject 
last autumn. In favour of costing, it is urged that the 
system would give the Ministry a much more realistic 
basis for determining the size of the block grant, should 
such a step be taken. Even without this, it would 
enable valid comparisons to be made between various 
hospitals and help the authorities to see likely items 
for economy. 

Against these advantages, it is argued with some force 
that a costing system could not be introduced into the 
majority of hospitals without an increase in staff which 
at the moment is. quite out of the question. The pilot 
investigations that have taken place were, after all, made 
in s¢lected hospitals. Changes in the method of 
financing the hospitals cannot wait for the adoption of 
an elaborate accounting procedure. Secondiy, it is 
argued that costing, which in industry is used to deter- 
mine the market price of a product, is inappropriate 
to the hospital service. Let it be supposed that an 
accurate costing system could be introduced overnight. 
The cost of maintaining each hospital bed and of pro- 


viding for each out-patient attendance would be calcu- 
lated and then multiplied by the total number of beds 
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a hospital expected to have at its disposal and the total 
number of out-patients it expected to serve. This 
process would be repeated on a national scale, and the 
Ministry of Health would present the bill to the 
Treasury. But it does not follow that the Treasury 
would agree to it. No matter how elaborately and scien- 
tifically the cost of the hospital service is estimated, it 
still has to conform to the total health service budget, 
the size of which depends in its turn on the state of 
the national finances. It is the Treasury that deter- 
mines the “ market price ” of the hospital service—that 
is the price the country can afford to pay for it—and 
the hospital authorities have to make their costs fit the 
price. 

This does not mean that costing will not eventually 
have a place in hospital financing. But there is a danger 
of its becoming an end in itself instead of a useful tool— 
for those capable of handling it. There are, moreover, 
two much simpler ways of encouraging economy. First, 
hospitals should“ be allowed to retain their unspent 
balances ; it is fantastic that authorities who are able 
to cut their costs below the market price—so long as 
they meet the specification and do not provide a shoddy 
service—should derive no benefit from their economies. 

The second method is by more flexible capital budget- 
ing. It is well known that the maintenance expenditure 
of most hospitals could be reduced by the installation 
of modern equipment in, for instance, boiler rooms, 
kitchens and laundries. It is not so well known, how- 
ever, that in carrying out work of this sort hospital 
authorities have to take part in an annual obstacle race. 
The work forms part of their capital programme 
together with the installation, modification or extension 
of telephones and lifts and a host of similar pieces of 
equipment. There are many hospitals today where the 
wards are still heated by old-style open coal fires, and 
where manpower is wasted carrying patients up and 
down stairs from the operating theatres to the wards 
because there are no lifts or they are not big enough 
to take the stretchers. 


* 


In August, 1950, the practice of allocating a capital 
sum to the hospitals for only a year at a time was 
modified. The authorities were then told by the 
Ministry of Health that they could rely on certain 
capital advances to spend in the two succeeding 
financial years and that in 1953-54 and later they could 
expect to have sums “ not disproportionate to” those 
for 1951-52 and 1952-53. A year later the allocation 
for 1952-53, originally put at £10 million, was reduced 
by a quarter. 

But uncertainty over the future capital sums available 
is by no means the worst hurdle that hospital boards 
have had to surmount. Until last March, when the limit 
was raised to £10,000, a board had. to submit for 
detailed scrutiny by the Ministry every capital project 
costing. more than £1,000. (The Ministry will still 
have to be consulted about projects costing less than 
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£10,000 if they “present special problems.”) They 
comes the authorisation by the Ministry of each board’s 
total capital programme, But when this has beep 
received boards must still obtain from the Ministry of 
Works a starting date for schemes costing more than 
£2,000 (until recently, the limit was £1,000). The 
starting date may, however, be too late for the alloca- 
tion in the estimates to be used, and the money is either 
unspent and returned to the Treasury at the end of the 
year or, more likely, used on hastily dévised smalj 
schemes which may not be of great importance. 

It would be an obvious advantage, therefore, if the 
hospitals’ capital budgets could be spread over, say, five 
years. Works could be dovetailed into each other and 
should as a result cost less to carry out. Nor would 
there be the same objections to a surrender of Parlia- 
menit’s control over the comparatively small capital 
budgets as there are to a surrender of annual contro! 
over recurrent expenditure acioumting: to nearly £300 


* 


The fact remains, however, that it is this large and 
growing maintenance expenditure that causes anxiety. 
More efficient equipment should certainly produce 
worthwhile economies ; but they could not make a big 
impression on the total ‘expenditure because nearly two- 
thirds of it is made up of salaries and wages, which are 
outside the control of the hospital authorities. It is 
true that hospital boards are represented on the Whitley 
Councils ; but there are more Ministry officials on the 
employers’ side, and management committees, which 
employ all hospital staff except the senior doctors, are 
only indirectly represented. 

If the Whitley machinery were used solely to fix 
minimum rates of pay its influence would not be s0 
widespread, for hospital budgets now contain a pro- 
vision for increases in wages and salaries. But the 
worst effect of Whitleyism in the hospitals is its under- 
mining of the responsibility of those who run them. 
Hospital authorities must not pay more than the 
Whitley rates. They cannot, therefore, reward hard 
work and efficiency within their hospitals. Nor can 
they, for instance, pay commercial rates for a first-class 
caterer or cook who can usually reduce the cost of 
institutional feeding as well as improve it. 

Nor is this all. Along with Whitleyism has gone a 
growth of restrictive practices to an extent unknown 
in the days before the i were nationalised. 
By a recent Whitley decision skilled labour must be 
used for cleaning paint work even when there is to be 
no repainting. Formerly, the hospital porter did a 
variety of tasks that- are now the exclusive 
preserve of others. Fer tectias acs Select 
Committee on Estimates recommended that urgent 
consideration should be given to the application of the 
Whitley system to the hospital service. Even more 
than block grants, it should receive the prior attention 
of the Guillebaud -committee. , 
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Block grants, five-year capital budgets and the like 
are contrivances that might well produce economies 
but hardly go to the heart of the matter. Is there some- 
thing inherently wrong with the organisation of the 
hospital service ? Is it sensible that financial control 
and responsibility should be so firmly fixed at the 
-entre and so little real power delegated to those on 
whom the successful running of the hospitals depends ? 
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Is the price of uniformity in standards of service too 
high ? Questions of this sort need to be answered 
before vested interests in the present organisation 
become too firmly entrenched and the rheumatism 
now afflicting the service becomes chronic. If the 
Guillebaud committee merely helps to answer these 
questions about the hospital service, its appointment will 
have been fully justified. 


Plot and Counterplot 


N OW that. the fantastic episode of the Moscow 
doctors’. plot can be seen in perspective, it is 
worth analysing some. aspects of it in detail. The whole 
ugly story throws a very clear light not only on Com- 
munist methods in the Soviet Union itself, but also on 
the habits and tactics of the Communists in the free 
world. Moreover, they themselves have provided all 
the evidence. There is no need to cite any allegation 
brought against the Communists in this matter from 
quarters opposed to them, It suffices to compare what 
the Communists themselves said at the two crucial 
points—the moment when the arrest of the doctors was 
revealed, and the time, nearly three months later, when 
most of them were declared innocent. 

It goes without saying that the Communist parties in 
the West instantly accepted, without the least hesita- 
tion, the story issued in Moscow on January 13th. It 
provided the main news headline in the next day’s issue 
of ?Humanité, the Daily Worker and all other party 
organs, Even before readers of these papers were given 
the facts as issued by Tass, they were told that the 
“ doctors’ conspiracy” provided “ irrefutable proof of 
an Anglo-American attempt to create a fifth column in 
the USSR.” The Daily Worker’s front page story, 
written by its foreign editor, began : 

The medical conspiracy against Soviet leaders revealed 
in the early hours of yesterday morning has shown the 
world the absolutely unprincipled and barbarous nature 
of the cold war waged by the western powers. 


The writer went on to state categorically, without even 
ascribing his information to any Moscow source, that 


Five of the nine doctors who have been arrested and 
confessed their guilt got their orders from “ Joint ”— 
the American Joint Distribution Committee. Under 
cover of organising relief for poor European Jews, this 
body has acted for years as a cloak for US espionage 
agents. 

This, and the parallel declarations in ’Humanité, 
Unitd and all other Communist newspapers in the 
West, provide an enlightening contrast with the same 
newspapers’ arguments in the first week of April, when 
they were compelled to print—in relatively obscure 
positions—the news that the whole “ plot” had been 


fabricated by the Soviet police. Three days later the 
Daily Worker produced its first comments, beginning 
with this delightfully self-revealing sentence: 


The capitalist press does not know what to say about 
the release of the Moscow doctors, but feels impelled to 
say something. 

It went on to deride another daily paper for having 
described as “ appalling cynicism” the fact that “men 
from whom confessions had been extorted were found 
guilty of crimes they had not committed.” The Com- 
munist. paper’s editorial retorted—with much truth— 
that 
the doctors had not been found guilty, for the simple 
reason that at the time of their release they had not yet 
been brought to trial. There had been a preliminary 
examination, which decided that there was a case to go 
to trial. Further examination, however, disclosed that the 
evidence was falsified and that methods of examination 
had been employed which were repugnant to Soviet 
justice. ... 
Details of these “ repugnant methods,” to which the 
Communist press thereafter referred under the nice 
name of “ irregularities,” were not given by any Com- 
munist source in either east or west. But all party organs 
hastened to claim that the release of the doctors showed 
the swiftness with which the Soviet government could 
exculpate the innocent (or at least the survivors) and 
bring their persecutors in turn to justice. This, despite 
the fact that nearly three months had passed since the 
first announcement, which in turn had indicated that 
the doctors had been undergoing “ irregular examina- 
tion ” for no little time. 


* 


No Communist organ has yet explained why, if no 
more than a prima facie case had been made against the 
accused, their guilt was not merely taken for granted 
but used as the “irrefutable proof” which justified a 
monstrous witch-hunt throughout Russia and Eastern 
Europe. The Daily Worker was content to declare 
that “ the innocent have been released, and those who 
blackened their names are now awaiting trial.” In any 
civilised country, “ those who blackened their names ” 
would be assumed to include all the journalists who 
denounced the accused doctors without waiting to hear 
their defence and while the case was still sub judice. It 
is not impossible that the editors of Pravda and Izvestia, 
who called the innocent men “ killers, professional spies 
and terrorists from Joint,” may yet in fact be brought 
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to trial for their errors. But the editors of ‘Humanité, 
who dubbed them saboteurs, bandits, and assassins, and 
the editors of the Daily Worker, who called them 
“ wreckers of peace ” and “ incendiaries seeking to light 
a new world war,” and declared that “the whole of 
peaceful mankind should be glad when they are stamped 
out,” seem- neither to have withdrawn these “ vile 
calumnies”” (Pravda) nor to fear the wrath of Soviet 
justice. Presumably, the “ civic rights” which, Pravda 
now tells us, are guaranteed to every citizen by the 
Soviet constitution do not extend to redress for libel. 
Of course, it is now known, on the authority of the 
Moscow Press, that the whole case against the doctors 
was fabricated by the “adventurer” Riumin, until 
recently deputy Minister of State Security, who, with 
his associates, were out to “fan enmity between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union” by “abusing their own 
arbitrary power in a racialist manner ” (the fact that the 
Communist Press in the West reproduced this damning 
admission of the “ arbitrary power” wielded by Russian 
police chiefs was some measure of its confused mood). 
It is comforting to learn, again both from Pravda and 
from the party Press in western Europe, that although 
Riumin carried on his insidious campaign “for three 
or four months, the Soviet people strongly resisted. it. 
... . They were shocked whenever they detected the 
racialism of Riumin.” No doubt the Russian people did 
resist it ; they probably agreed wholeheartedly with the 
“anti-Soviet propaganda chorus of the millionaire 
Press ” that the whole story about the doctors was a 
cruel lie. But the masters of the Soviet Press did not 
even try to resist it; the extent to which they accepted 
Riumin’s “ racialist fabrications” may be judged, for 
example, from a January issue of the Ukrainian Pravda, 
which declared that 


the profound hatred of the people is aroused by all these 

Kahns, Greensteins, Pers, Kaplans and Polyakovs. 

In the West, moreover, not only the Communist 
Press, but also many individuals swallowed the “ adven- 
turer’s ” tales in one gulp. Mr Ivor Montagu called the 
doctors “a handful of criminals”; Mr Andrew Roth- 
stein rushed into print to term them “terrorists and 
traitors” ; Mr Jack Gaster, Mr Solly Kaye and a group 
of other Jewish members of the British Communist 
party issued a joint statement praising Riumin’s 
machinations as “ a direct defence of world peace.” The 
British-Soviet Friendship Society warned the western 
world that it had called the Soviet trials of the 1930s 
fantastic, but that the true nature of those trials had 
eventually emerged. The truth about Riumin’s charges 
has also now emerged, but the society has fallen silent. 

Silence is, perhaps, the only safe course for the 
western Communists: Certainly the Daily Worker's 
comments on the exculpation of the doctors showed 
signs of haste and indiscretion. The paper’s Moscow 
correspondent reported that 

The release has deepened public conviction that the 

ministerial reorganisation put into effect by Malenkov 

has led to greater efficiency. 
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This might easily be taken to mean that throughout the 
Stalin era ministerial inefficiency made it a norma! thing 
for Russians to be arrested and subjected to “repuynant 
methods of examination.” It cam hardly be supposed 
that the Communist paper intended to give that impres- 
sion. 


* 


What conclusions can be drawn? First, it is now 
clear that the picture of popular indignation at some 
supposed wrong or support for any particular cause 
presented by the Communist press can at amy time be 
a complete fabrication. For example, PHumaniié of 
January 15th printed on its front page the banner head- 
line: “The Soviet people demands exemplary punish- 
ment for the criminal doctors,” under which it told of 
thousands of Muscovites rushing into the streets and 
exclaiming “ Wretches! ‘ Assassins!” as they eagerly 
bought their newspapers. Now, however, we are told 
that the Russian people firmly rejected Riumin’s lies - 
from the start. , 

Second, we have confirmation from Communist 
sources that the westefn press is sometimes correct in 
treating Soviet propaganda as completely false. In 
January, the Daily Worker wrote editorially : 

The capitalist press in Britain pretends that the con- 
spiracy is a fantasy.... It would like to see the British 
people waxing indignant not against the conspirators but 
against those who are punishing them. 

The same paper now reveals that the free press was not 
only perfectly correct, but also in agreement with the 
feelings of the Russian people themselves—which the 
Communist press had scorned. : 

Third, it is demonstrated that the Communists in the 
West will accept without question, and base their policy 
on, whatever fabrications are handed down to them 
by any group of “‘ adventurers ” who are temporarily in 
control of the Soviet police and propaganda apparatus. 

Fourth, the same western Communists are willing to 
swallow their pride and repudiate everything they have 
been saying the moment new directives arrive from 
Moscow. No such acrobatic volte-face has been per- 
formed in full view of the free world since the Nazi- 
Soviet pact of.1939 and the subsequent dropping of the 
pro-Nazi line in 1941 ; but the party has shown that it 
has lost none of its former agility. 

Finally, the case of the doctors not only reveals the 
ease with which skilled Soviet policemen can extract 
false “confessions,” and thus destroys all credence in 
the countless other judgments on unfortunates in 
Eastern Europe, from the time of Mr Vyshinsky’s pre- 
war prosecutions to the recent execution of Slansky. | 
also shows the force and conviction, the wealth of detail 
and plausible argument, that the Communist pr0- 
paganda machine can put into any campaign of falsc- 
hood. If the doctors were not Anglo-American agen's 
after all, are we still expected to take seriously such 
parallel charges as that of germ warfare ? 
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Notes of the 


McCarthy Sails the China Seas 


HE accusations and threats launched against Britain and 
T other allies of the United States by Senator McCarthy 
in the past fortnight have been graver than any that pre- 
ceded them. Since Mr McCarthy’s committee began to 
investigate trade with China and- other Communist coun- 
tries on May 4, the Senator has alleged that Britain has 
been selling China chemicals with which to manufacture 
explosives, that British ships have carried Communist 
troops along the Chinese coast, and that British aid to Mao 
Tse-tung has more than offset Britain’s contribution to the 
United Nations cause in Korea. In a passionate outburst 
in the Senate last week, he cried: “ Let’s sink every cursed 
ship carrying material to our enemy.” 

If these accusations could be duly ‘substantiated, Mr 
McCarthy’s wrath would be justified. Britain is clearly 
bound by the United Nations resolutions which require 
that no war material-should be supplied to China or North 
Korea while they are engaged in aggressive war. However, 
as a recent leading article in The Economist pointed out, 
this obligation has been loyally observed. The “ evidence” 
to the contrary so far presented by Mr McCarthy and his 
young minions has been: unconvincing. The Senator’s 
technique in this particular investigation—as in all others— 
has been to accept without examination every vague and 
damaging allegation, to silence any witness whose testimony 
appeared to conflict with his preconceived ideas, and to 
obscure as far as possible the distinction between trade in 
strategic and non-strategic goods. The damage that can 
be done to allied solidarity by these unscrupulous methods 
must not be underestimated, and it is probably an unhappy 
fact that no amount of painstaking rebuttal will remove. all 
the smears. 


Dr Adenauer and Locarno 


R ADENAUER’s first act on returning to Bonn last week 
i_/ was to explain away Sir Winston Churchill’s sugges- 
tion that a treaty might be concluded with Russia on the 
lines of the Locarno Pact of 1925. There are good reasons 
why he should do this ; for Germans are always ready to 
assume—dquite wrongly—that British statesmen have subtle 
and well-laid plans for dealing with Germany to the advan- 
tage of Britain. The Chancellor is also extremely anxious 
to assure himself, as well as others, that the western 
powers are not contemplating an agreement with Moscow 


in which abandonment of the western defence system 
would be the price for peace with Malenkov. 

Dr Adenauer also needed to interpret Sir Winston’s 
remark mildly because some German politicians regard 
Locarno as a model for a settlement that would give 
Germany, as they think, the best of both worlds, castera 
as well as western. These men have studied the Locarno 
negotiations, and they have noted that Stresemann was 
able to secure a guarantee of Germany’s western frontiers, 
without granting western troops the right to march through 
Germany, and without the Soviet government raising objec- 
tions. In spite of its pact with the West, Germany was 
free, a year later, to conclude a treaty of friendship and 
economic collaboration with Moscow. This feat appears 
to some champions of German unity to mean that Strese- 
mann was a greater statesman that is Dr Adenauer who 
is fighting a historic fight to get Western Germany linked 
with the Atlantic powers. 

Sir Winston certainly did not intend his suggestion as 
an alternative to the European Defence Community ; but 
to Germans that is the way it is likely to be regarded. 
To some of them outside the Adenauer circle it seems clear 
that a price will have to be paid to Moscow if tension 
is to be relaxed and the Russian forces are to withdraw 
from: the Soviet zone. That price appears to some to be 
either the abandonment, or the drastic modification, of 
Germany’s part in western defence, and a western 
acceptance of the Oder-Neissse frontier, Sir Winston’s 
suggestion, therefore, raises the prospect, dreaded or 
welcomed, of an agreement with Moscow that would 
involve three things: a virtual end to the budding 
German-Western alliance, liberatioa of the Soviet zone, 
and temporary abandonment of the lost territories across 
the Oder-Neisse line. It can be easily understood, in view 
of these far-reaching deductions, why the Federal 
Chancellor should hastily explain, after reading through. 
the text of the Locarno Pact, that Sir Winston was referring 
only to its spirit and not to its clauses. 


Labour Policy Decided 


HE Conservative victory in the South Sunderland by- 

election has provided the Labour party with conclu- 
sive evidence that it cannot rely on an inexorable swing of 
the electoral pendulum to bring it back to power. Recent 
by-elections and the current public opinion polls both indi- 
cate that the Conservatives now command a majority of 
popular support, and—uniess some such disaster as mass 


unemployment comes to its aid—Labour will have to make 


positive efforts to regain the lost ground. That must require 
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a new, constructive policy. Whether Labour is yet able to 
offer anything of the kind will be seen from the policy 
document due to be published soon after the Coronation. 

This declaration will be submitted for the approval of 
the party conference in the autumn, but immediately it is 
published it will be accepted by the country as the platform 
on which Labour would-fight a general election. It will be 
compared with the earlier policy statements which began 
with “ Let Us Face the Future.” ‘Whatever may have been 
the weaknesses of those 1945 proposals, they amounted to a 
coherent programme. based on a philosophy that com- 
manded wide acceptance throughout the political left wing. 
Since then, each Labour policy statement has carried 
increasing marks of division and uncertainty, and there is 
no reason to believe that the new document will be any 
more convincing. When the party’s national executive con- 
sidered it this week there was last-minute trouble only over 
matters of drafting. The last outstanding question— 
whether or not to propose the nationalisation of large parts 
of the chemical industry—seems to have been resolved by 
a woolly compromise. The proposal is left in but the sug- 
gested method for implementing it is taken out ; that will 
be left to some sort of enquiry when Labour has won a 
general election. 

This approach seems to have been typical of the whole 
course of discussion within the party’s executive and 
between the party and the TUC. Tortuous efforts have 
been made to reconcile two views which are fundamentally 
distinct, and as a result no one is satisfied. The Bevanites 
have openly threatened to start a national campaign to get 
the party conference to propose the nationalisation of rented 
land which the executive has rejected. The right wing 
fears that the half-hearted revival of stale nationalisation 
will obscure its new ideas for the social services. The 
programme proposes, for example, in some way to adapt the 
theory of the comprehensive school to existing school build- 
ings. It also suggests that local authorities should make 
greater use of their powers of compulsory purchase in order 
to buy up houses in poor repair, renovate them «nd re-let 
them as council houses or flats. This at least steals a march 
on the Conservatives who have as yet preduced no plan 
for helping the over-burdened private landlord. And while 
such ideas may be no more acceptable than nationalisation, 
they have something to do with current problems. 


The Unfree Health Service 


Ee debate in the House of Commons on Monday did 
not produce a full-scale attack on Mr Macleod’s com- 
mittee of inquiry into the health service. Mr Bevan had 
failed to get his party’s*support for a motion of censure. 
Had not a trade unionist agreed to serve on the commitfee ? 
The sting was therefore taken out of Mr Bevan’s speech 
and the whole debate, which took place on an ordinary 
supply day, was milder than had been expected. 

Mr Macleod was therefore able not only to justify the 
appointment of the Guillebaud committee but also to give 


a review of the working of the health service charges. . 


When defending the charges imposed by the present 
Government, Mr Macleod has always maintained that they 


were intended as much to direct health service resources 
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they were most needed as to save ‘money. Thus, 
charge for dental treatment to adults: would, i: was 
hoped, enable dentists to give more time to treating 
children. the debate Mr Macleod was able to show 
that the charge is having the desired effect. In 1950-51, 
before there were any charges at all, dentures cost 63 per 
cent of the total expenditure on the dental service. This 
meant that 44 per cent. was spent on the treatment of 
people over the age of 45 and only Q per cent on children 
and adolescents. By the second half of last year, the 
proportion of expenditure on treating children and coles- 
cents had risen to 27 per cent. At the same time there 
has been a flow of dentists back to the school dental service. 

The effect of the prescriptions charge’ has been much 
less satisfactory. It may, indeed, have reduced some 
unnecessary calls on doctors’ time. The fact remains that 
the total number of prescriptions dispensed is still rising 
and is now running at the rate of 241 million a year. 
Further, the average cost of a prescription is rising, mainly 
because of the greater number of proprietary drugs that 
are now prescribed. There is no easy solution to this 
difficulty. As Mr Macleod pointed out, it is largely out 
of the sales of their proprietaries that pharmaceutical firms 
finance the research that has produced so many successful 
drugs in the last fifteen years. But here is certainly another 
question for the Guillebaud committee. 


if 


M. Mayer on the Brink 


T is uncertain, as The Economist goes to press, whether 

or not France will have a government next week. By 
asking for a vote of confidence on his programme of |imited 
financial reform, M. Mayer may have provoked the 
nineteenth major parliamentary crisis in postwar France. 
In fact, M. Mayer had no choice if he was to govern at 
all. The budget deficit amounts to nearly £800 million, 
France’s EPU deficit is reaching fantastic proportions after 
a further sharp deterioration in April, and the whole 
economy is suffering from stagnation and a wave of indus- 
trial unrest. M. Mayer proposed to cut government ex- 
penditure by some {112 million and suggested a number 
of new taxes, including a levy on home-distilled alcohol. 
Although these measures are.a tiny part of what would be 
needed to stop the rot in French financial life, M. Mayer 
has had to ask for special government powers before he 
could even think of carrying them through. As was shown 
in the case of the overthrow of M. Pinay five months 2», 
the National Assembly simply will not allow a governm: 
the margin of independence it would need in order to 
survive the changing whims and moods of the varou 
parties. | 


Although M. Mayer’s fall _may be caused by 4 lack of 


confidence in his. budget proposals, there are other issucs 
on which opposition to his ‘cabinet has been mounti'y. 
Though it has no precise remedies in mind, the National 
Assembly feels that. the Mayer government is partial’y 


responsible for the present setbacks in Indo-China and‘: 


the continued deadlock over North Africa. What m2 
Frenchmen really have in mind is a drastic reduction > 
France’s defence commitments and possibly a withdra | 
from the Far East. But no one, except the Communists. 
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is prepared to say this openly and successive governments 
have been blamed for what is, in many ways, a tragic and 
insoluble problem. 

If M. Mayer survives this week, it will simply mean that 
he will find himself in the same situation next week when 
fhe will demand further votes of confidence. Any slight 
shift in the parliamentary wind can swamp him and the 
expected split in the ex-Gaullist bloc (discussed elsewhere 
‘n this issue) may lead to a thorough reshuffling of the 
oarliamentary pack. In view of this it is a pity that M. 
Maver has not chosen to fall‘in style. It is high time that 
a French prime minister should speak frankly to the nation 
and put before it the need for a profound constitutional 
and financial reform, As it is, the public feels that this con- 
tinuous series of parliamentary crises merely stems from 
the personal bickerings and infidelities of its deputies. 
Hence the paradox that the French people take the lack 
of stable government far less seriously than the rest of the 
free world, which recognises in it a symptom of real decay. 


Mr Dulles in Delhi 


URING the next few days Mr Dulles will be in Delhi, 
D an unfamiliar destination for an American Secretary 
of State, though perhaps no stranger than the Middle East 
capitals he has been visiting in the last two weeks. What 
makes Delhi different, however, is the size and prestige of 
India, and the fact that Indians and Americans each repre- 
sent in their own way the opposite poles of the free world. 
For this reason their relations have not always been 
harmonious ; certainly, they have never been close. 
Although Mr Chester Bowles, the recently retired American 
Ambassador in Delhi, did remarkable work in winning 
friendship and regard, Mr Dulles, as the maker of new 
policies, may have a rough passage. For the Indians he has 
personified something they have regarded with suspicion 
and dislike: the American “ imperialist” attitude to the 
other leading Asian power, China; though there is now 
no love lost between the Indians and the Chinese. India 
has hitherto ranked relatively low in Washington’s policy 
planning, and Americans in general have looked with keen 
disfavour on Mr Nehru’s neutralist attitude in the cold war. 

Mr Dulles has just been preceded in Delhi by a uniquely 
prominent compatriot, Mr Adlai Stevenson, who is touring 
Asia during the Republicans’ honeymoon in Washington. 
His speeches during the presidential campaign had already 
won him high esteem in Delhi, as elsewhere ; but his visit 
has been an outstanding success and may have a consider- 
able effect on Indian thinking. Mr Stevenson, nevertheless, 
is not in power, and it is for Mr Dulles to turn these favour- 
able developments to good account. He will doubtless have 
noticed the importance now attached in Moscow to building 


up the industrial strength of China, a project which might ' 


decide before the end of this century the leadership in Asia. 
What is less certain is whether he has noticed the important 
scope of India’s economic plans, in which there is a financial 
8ap estimated by the retiring i 
between $600 and $700 million. Many will think that 
$94 million of aid for India and Pakistan together compares 
unfavourably—even — grotesquely—with over $2,000 
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million allocated to other countries which are to play their 
part in the containment of Chinese Communist expansion. 

Much in the next few years will depend on how American 
policy co-operates with India led by Mr Nehru, and on the 
realism with which other Indian leaders appraise the 
prospects of Communism abroad as well as at home. The 
free world will certainly hope that Mr Dulles’s visit will 
mean a new start in relations between Delhi and Washing- 
ton ; it is an historic opportunity not to be missed. 


Mr Lyttelton Sees for Himself 


N going to Kenya to form a firsthand impression Mr 
I Lyttelton was no more than according the situation 
there the attention its urgency demands. A short tour 
of “the front” may not in itself help to give a profound 
understanding of the cause and cure of Kenya’s condition, 
but it was important for more reasons than that of improv- 
ing the morale of the local community. The Secretary 
of State should have been able to size up people on the 
spot. That needs doing. Allegations of considerable laxity 
and of considerable brutality in the conduct of operations 
continue to be made. Both the Asian and the loyal 
African communities have complained of being cold- 
shouldered in defence measures. Some leading settlers 
have been asserting that a number of senior colonial officials 
are incompetent. The officials themselves no doubt have 
views on the leadership provided by the settlers, which 
Mr Lyttelton’s visit will have enabled them to pass on 
discreetly. 

Mr Lyttelton’s comments in Nairobi closely followed 
those of General Sir Cameron Nicolson, the commander- 
in-chief of the Middle East land forces, who found the 
strength of Mau Mau formidable ; he thought the move- 
ment capable of spreading if it was not speedily suppressed 
by more vigorous operations. The Secretary of State dwelt 
on recent improvements, particularly the steady growth of 
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the information reaching the police. Justice is becoming 
more effective. On the other hand, Mau Mau gangs are 
operating in larger companies. This may be their last fling, 
but they still attack troops and, above all, still inflict heavy 
losses on small loyalist Kikuyu outposts which are under- 
manned, under-equipped and unable to call reinforcements 
to their aid before being overwhelmed. 

‘The outstanding issue at the moment is British power 
#0 support and protect the loyal African ; until this has 
been demonstrated beyond question the mass of the Kikuyu 
will waver. Mr Lyttelton paid the loyalist Africans a well- 
deserved tribute, and he evidently considers that the 
Government is winning the waverers over. His qualified 
optimism is encouraging, but there have been many set- 
backs in Kenya and the roots of Mau Mau go deep. The 
emergency remains, and the longer it goes on the more 
formidable the problems of reconstruction appear. 


The Wages Magnifier 


HE claim for a 1§ per cent increase in wages was on 

Wednesday approved by the general council of unions 
belonging to the engineering and shipbuilding confedera- 
tion. It would cost the industry some £120 million a year, 
and plainly it will not be granted. The unions who are 
making the claim are, indeed, perfectly well aware that 
three shillings in the pound is more than they will get. Do 
they really help themselves by pretending to think other- 
wise ? It has become conventional for unions to name a 
“figure and accept a fraction of it. Last year, after nearly 
six months of bargaining, the engineers were given 7s. 2d. 
instead of the £2 they had asked for—and which was, they 
said, the minimum necessary for the maintenance of their 
accustomed standard of living. It is all a far cry from 
collective bargaining as it was conducted in the days of the 
docker’s tanner—when union claims generally won public 
sympathy. 

Last year the engineers accepted the 7s. 2d. for what 
‘it was—the outcome of a bargaining process that is reason- 
ably fair but which always begins with a good deal of 
shouting and much pretended defiance. This year members 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the most 
important in the confederation, have been frank enough 
to admit, even before the bargaining begins, that they find 
themselves compelled to ask for more than they can hope 
to get. They must also pretend that what they are demand- 
ing is the least that will satisfy their members, a pretence 
that they have seldom been able to sustain. The problem 
is, of course, that union leaders are often elected because 
they seem to be more militant than the men they lead, and 
it is their reputation for brave talk which compels them 
to keep on talking bravely. Even when it is obvious that 
they are asking much too much, they have to insist on 
calling it a minimum. Mr Jack Tanner, the president of 
the AEU, recently reminded its national committee of the 
consequences of: this attitude last year. “It took much 
longer to effect the final agreement than would have been 
the case had we been a little more sensible and matter-of- 
fact in our approach to the question of amount. But you 
must all now admit that too many of our members con- 
sidered the £2 claim up in the air.” 
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The same thought may already have occurred this year 
about the 15 per cent. One member of the commitice 
posed the question : “ How are we to convince them i in the 
workshops ? ” Another insisted that the union must “ make 
the strength of our new case known to our members,” and 
Mr Tanner summarised all their hesitations with the 
rhetorical (or at any rate unanswered) enquiry “. . . how 
far will the membership be prepared to go to get 15 per 
cent?” Last year the union’s leaders had to spend time 
and money on trying to convince their own followers that 
they deserved £2. This year they will have to pretend, at 
least, that the workers deserve 1§ per cent. National com- 
mittee men have to be militant, or they would not be 
national committee men. But it is, as Mr Tanner said, a 
situation “ bordering on the farcical.” 


Cut and Thrust on the Radio Front 


ECENT political developments on both sides of the iron 

curtain have introduced a good deal of confusion 
into the picture of the cold war of the air. Thus, at the 
moment when Pravda was reproducing the text of President 
Eisenhower’s recent speech, several hundred Soviet 
jamming stations were busy trying to prevent the Voice 
of America from conveying the same speech to the same 
public. Has the Russian taxpayer no redress against this 
monstrous waste of his money? On the other side of the 
Atlantic, the Bureau of the Budget, ever watchful over the 
American taxpayer’s welfare, has succeeded in paring 
$4 million off the cost of US information services to other 
countries ; and one result has been a decision to stop all 
broadcasts to Siam, taken just as the Vietminh offensive 
through Laos reached that country’s borders. 

Other moves recently made on the radio front have been 
less paradoxical, but scarcely less intriguing. Last month, 
after the first post-Stalin doves had been flown from the 
Kremlin, a brief directive was issued for Communists in 
Britain which called for action to lift the embargoes on 
strategic exports to China and other Communist countries, 
to stop BBC broadcasts to those countries, and to prevent 
the formation of a European army—in that order. The 
prominent place thus given to the radio front can hardly 
have been accidental. Can it be that the Kremlin’s new 
tactics have emboldened more of its subjects to listen to the 
western radio, or emboldened Moscow’s listener-research 
departments to report more truthfully on the western 
radio’s successes ? 


No Respite for Jugoslavia 


EPORTS that the Soviet campaign of threats and 
pressure against Jugoslavia has ceased seem decidedly 
premature. It is true that Mr Djuric, the Jugoslav Minister 
in Moscow, has been received by Mr Molotov, and that 
this was the first occasion of its kind in four years. But 
their exchanges appear to have been brief and formal. 
Although Belgrade has been encouraged to hope that its 
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representatives in Moscow may in future be somewhat less 
harassed by Mr Beria’s police, it has also noted that its 
representative in Bucharest was recently insulted and its 
representative in Vienna virtually arrested in the Soviet 
Zone of Austria. Again, it is encouraging that Rumania 
has at last come to terms over navigation on the lower 
Danube ; but the Jugoslavs are fully aware that the deadlock 
as regards this part of the river has hurt Rumania much 
more than them, and they will be readier to believe in the 
Soviet bloc’s alleged change of heart when the Hungarians 
and Czechs cease to obstruct their more valuable traffic 
upstream to Austria, Germany and the West. 

Moreover, the flood of threats, abuse, and calls for the 
overthrow of Marshal Tito’s government continues to pour 
from Moscow radio and the satellite propaganda centres 


without any measurable diminution. It is small consolation 
to the Jugoslavs that the Russian domestic press has scaled 
down its diatribes against them in the same way that it 
has reduced its attacks on the West. Broadcasts in Serbo- 
Croat from Moscow still denounce “the hated Tito- 


fascists,” and incidents along the satellite frontiers continue 
to occur. The Jugoslavs have, naturally, every reason to 
welcome any genuine easing of the economic and political 
warfare that has been waged against them since they were 
expelled from the Cominform in 1948; but they have 
equally good reasons for keeping their guard up while the 
intentions of the eastern colossus remain obscure. 


Reprieve for Mr Menzies 


T looked at one time as though Mr Menzies might 

formally represent Australia at the Coronation but that 
the leader of the Opposition, Dr Evatt—who is coming 
with him—would do business thereafter as prime minister 
elect. Had the Senate election gone against the Govern- 
ment—and it was a near-run thing—Mr Menzies would 
have been Dr Evatt’s political prisoner. But, although the 
protracted process of redistributing preferences in Queens- 
land is still not complete, it is almost certain that the 
Government has kept control of the Senate by one vote, 
after providing a chairman. 

The voting for the Senate confirms, nevertheless, the 
swing to Labour which has put that party in control of 
all the State legislatures except South Australia ; the same 
swing, repeated in an election for the federal House of 
Representatives, would have converted the Government’s 
majority of 18 into a minority of comparable size. But 
Senate elections are extremely complicated, and minimise 
the effect of the swing of the political pendulum, so that 
even a six per cent swing leaves Mr Menzies in power. 
Moreover, unless a seat changes hands at a by-election, he 
will remain in control of the Senate till 1956, even if he 
loses—as it is widely predicted that he will lose—the elec- 
tion for the lower house in 1954. This situation, arising 
out of the double dissolution in 1951, is one that the framers 
of the Australian constitution hardly envisaged. It may 
lead to yet another double dissolution—thus facing the 
irritated Australian elector with a seemingly endless series 
of trips to the polling station to get stable government. 

Mr Menzies’s Government, however, professes to believe 
that the steady improvement in Australia’s fevered economic 
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condition since last year’s deflation will enable it to win 
the election next year. It is true that primary producers 
have enjoyed a good season while during the past year 
consumers have suffered the smallest rise in retail prices 
—under 3 per cent—of any year since the war. Unemploy- 
ment, still only 27,000 in a working population of 
3 million, is declining once more. But sentiment will have 
to change very fast to justify Mr Menzies’s political hopes, 
and it is as well that Dr Evatt should be in London if 
any long-range policies with which Australia is concerned 
are discussed next month. 


The Education Debate 


HE Education (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill received 
1 third reading in the House of Commons last week. 
It is a valuable and, to a considerable extent, an agreed 
measure, but it has not always had an easy passage and it 
has given rise to some notable debates as well as frank 
avowals of party and sectarian viewpoints. It deals with 
a wide range of matters arising out of the working of the 
1944 Act ; it covers such widely separated subjects as rules 
about endowments and the power of the Minister of Educa- 
tion to encourage experiments with comprehensive schools. 
It is, as members pointed out in the House of Commons 
last week, something of a rag bag, but a useful and capacious 
one. 

Controversy, however, is never far below the surface in 
educational matters, and strong feelings were manifested, 
at the report stage of the Bill last week, over an amendment 
which at first sight seemed to be merely verbal. But its 
elucidation produced some remarkable hair-splitting, and 
the Minister found herself in hot water, accused of making 
too many promises to the religious denominations and 
trying to wriggle out of a difficult position by putting up 
divergent explanations. The argument arose over the 
provision of grants for a gumber of Roman Catholic schools 
which were opened after 1944, and which may, or may not, 
be eligible under the new Act. It is everyone’s intention 
that these schools shall be treated fairly, but the House 
found itself entangled in definitions of retrospective legis- 
lation of “ proposed ” schools, and of “ displaced ” pupils, 
and its temperature rose. In the end, an amendment was 
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carried whose precise meaning seems to be somewhat in 
doubt, but which it is hoped will cover the hard cases 
among the Catholic schools. 

The Bill may do something to put the. denominational 
controversy further to rest, but its operation will raise new 
issues ; no education act lasts for any length of time. Labour 
members have made it clear that while they are thankful 
for the religious compromise,.on the “ class” issue—the 
private and state sectors of education—they still have much 
to propose to the disadvantage of the former. Much, how- 
ever, will depend on the experiments with comprehensive 
schools, and these will take some years to work out. 


Mr Oatis Regrets? 


HERE are many curious features about the case of Mr 

William Oatis. It is over two years since the Prague 
correspondent of the Associated Press was arrested for 
“espionage ” by the Czech police, who thought him—in 
the words of the prosecutor at his trial—* particularly 
Gangerous because of his insistence on obtaining only 
accurate, correct, verified information.” It is six months 
since his wife addressed to the late President Gottwald an 
appeal which apparently left him unmoved, but which is 
now cited by Mr Zapotocky, Gottwald’s successor, as the 
reason for Mr Oatis’s release. General Eisenhower, how- 
ever, has revealed that he lately intimated to Mr Zapotocky 
that, if Mr Oatis was freed, the United States would be 
willing to discuss the restrictions on trade between the two 
countries imposed after his arrest. The Czechs have also 
linked the release with their recent amnesty, although this 
had specifically excluded “ enemies of the state ” ; indeed, 
the fact that Mr Oatis heard nothing of the amnesty before 
he reached freedom suggests that its proclamation had little 
impact on the community of political prisoners. 

The prisoners of Prague, moreoyer, had apparently heard 
nothing of the execution of Slansky or the death of Stalin. 
After two years of such insulation, it was hardly sur- 
prising that, faced with a barrage of questions immediately 
after his release, Mr Oatis preferred not to discuss at 
once the “confession” made at his trial. His cautious 
statements have now been seized upon by the Communists 
as tantamount to an admission of guilt. This seems, to say 
the least, a rather hasty conclusion, and it will perhaps be 
worth waiting to hear what Mr Oatis has to say when he 
has got his breath back and seen—probably for the first 
time—the full text of his “ confession.” 


German Aircraft Plans 


| T is generally assumed that Germany could never build 
an arms industry without the help of western capital, 
because of the enormous cost of modern weapons. But a 
speech made this week to the club of the Ruhr industrialists 
and bankers in Duesseldorf by Professor Messerschmidt 
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should serve as a useful reminder that the Germans may 
still be capable of confounding such logic. According to ; 
report in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, the famou< 

designer told his audience that production of aircraft could 
start without much time for running-in, and without toc 
great initial cost. (A figure of £5 million to £7 million ha: 
been mentioned elsewhere.) Preparations had already been 
made for the day when the present ban would be raised 
Professor Messerschmidt mentioned as one step—which is 

only part of the intensive work that has been going on in 
German designing rooms and scientific research institutes 
for some time past—that he has a contract with a foreign 
aircraft manufacturing firm by which his new inventions 
and new designs are put to practical tests. The German 
aircraft industry could take over these inventions as soon as 
it started operations. 

In spite of destruction by war and dismantlemen:, 
declared Professor Messerschmidt, a new German aircraf: 
industry could soon reach the level of foreign countries. 
The foreign lead was only a slight one. and the Germans 
could make use of the experience of other designers in the 
last few years. Construction under licence, however, was 
only a temporary solution. “In a short time a completely 
new German machine could be built.” | The Professor 
pointed out that, as a start, Germany would construct sport 
and small civil transport aircraft ; at the same time, it would 
prepare the ground for building large four-engined civilian 
aircraft using the best elements of all foreign machines. The 
next aim would be to construct an “entirely few ” large 
type of machine that would cross the Atlantic at supersonic 
speed in three hours. 

Finally, Professor Messerschmidt forecast that the 
German industry would be able to produce more cheaply 
than foreign countries, and would enter the export market 
in a big way. One point which he does not appear to have 
dealt with was the vital question of aircraft engines. But 
here, too, it can be assumed that the Germans will not be 
content to be dependent upon the British or other 
foreigners. At present, Rolls Royce Nene and Derwent 
engines are being imported into Argentina for use in proto- 
type machines that have been built under the direction of 
the German designer, Kurt Tank. Professor Messerschmidt 
may have some similar arrangement, or he is perhaps asso- 
ciated with the same enterprise as Herr Tank, In any 
event, the engines that Herr Tank is “ are not very 


important by present standards; and will not ty any 
ambitious new German industry. 
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Parliament. 
AND THE PRESS 


BOTH SIDES 
SPEAK 


DURING the debate in the House of Commons on Friday, which 
led to the withdrawal of the Press Council Bill, May 8, 1953, 
striking tributes were paid by both Tory and Socialist M.P.s to 
Lord Beaverbrook and his newspapers. 


MR. TOM DRIBERG (Soc, Maldon); 


I am with the hon. Member in what he says about 
sensationalism, and I said something similar in my speech. 
But since he has mentioned the Sunday Express and at the 
same time has said that mass circulation cannot be obtained 
without sex sensationalism, surely he will agree that the 
Sunday Express is one paper which has shown that mass 
circulation can be achieved without. these sordid contents? 


MIR. BEVERLEY BAXTER (Con., Southgate): 


I am grateful to the hon. Gentleman for mentioning the 
Sunday Express. Whatever charges may be made against 
the Express newspapérs for being too harsh, or too critical 
or anything like that, there are one or two things about 
them in respect of which I am very proud to be associated 
with them. One is that we may say anything against 
Lord. Beaverbrook, and it is published. He would never 
side-step anything said against him. Another thing is that 
with his background of the manse—which has produced 
some very great financiers—he has said, “We will publish 
lively newspapers and vigorous newspapers, and papers 
which appeal to the popular taste. But we will not go in 
for pornography.” And I am proud to have been associated 
with him throughout his career. | 
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NANSARD EXTRACTS FROM PRESS COUNCIL DEBATE 
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Suez Canal Zone 


imagine that although Britain 
Egypt from becoming a German 
it is alleged she is still owed a 
in the neighbourhood of three 
red million pounds, possibly more. 
y not strike a financial bargain— 
‘in to vacate the Canal in exchange 
incellation of all indebtedness ? 
In an atomic age the ability to defend 
| a spot as this is highly problematical 
1y not cash in and at the same time 
ta real cut in our overseas payments 
would be interesting to observe 
t’s reactions to such a proposal.— 


faithfully, 
rsham N. G. HoGartu 


Eg pt’s actual sterling balance is now 
£187 million.—Ebrror.] 


The South African 
Attitude 


On several occasions during the 
t few months you have carried rather 


scathing articles relating to the tradi- 


tion 


1 attitude of the average South 


African towards the African native. It 
is a fact that not one of the serious riots 


the Union of South Africa took place 


in an area where native affairs were being 
dealt with by Afrikaans-speaking people. 
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the centres where these riots 
rred, the commumities were pre- 
English-speaking. and as 
had an uncertain approach to what 
‘nerally called the traditional South 
rican point of view. 

It is also a fact that there is a big con- 


centration of Afrikaans-speaking farmers 


the Thomsons Falls area of Kenya. 


though the Thomsons Falls area has 
een subjected to extensive Mau-Mau 
ictivilies, not a single Afrikaans-speaking 
irmer has been attacked, while English- 


speaking farmers over a wide area have 
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es this not indicate that the seiainal 
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ituation of trust and respect is 
‘loped ? As a result of having been 
n and bred amongst the peoples of 
: a for generations, the average 
pes: - speaking person knows 
‘(ly where he stands im his personal 
i cionship with the African. This also 
ies to English-speaking people who 
* been here for several generations. 
n it be that the old fashioned but 
litional attitude represented particu- 


larly by the Afrikaans-speaking people 


more successful with the average 
can than the more idealistic approach 


that you seem to favour eas faith- 


ily, P. E. Rousseau 
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Letters to the Editor 





Will M. Pinay Return ? 
Sm—The author of this article is wool- 


gathering. “In many communes the 
complex system of proportional repre- 
sentation will necessitate a second 
ballot”! The second ballot takes place 
only in those communes that do not use 
proportional representation, and one 
glance at the second ballot results will 
show that this is so. 

Starting at the beginning of those 
results as printed in Le Monde of May 
5th, it will be seen that each of the first 
eight communes has elected a council 
consisting entirely of one party (17 to 
23 seats), and ‘thé’ same clean sweep 
recurs frequently among the other 
results. Even in the absence of any 
figures for the votes cast, it should be 
perfectly obvious that there is nothing 
proportional about this. 

The second ballot does not give a pro- 
portional result and is not intended to. 
It is simply a clumsy form of the alterna- 
tive vote, whose function is to give 
representation only to an absolute 
majority of the voters in any constitu- 
ency, not to share representation propor- 
tionally between majority and minority. 
—Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.1 Entp LAKEMAN 


Culture under Survey 


Sir—The charts with which you illus- 
trate the Unesco pamphlet “ Basic Facts 
and Figures” serve only to emphasise 
the dangers of putting overmuch reliance 
on statistics issued by that organisation. 

One at least of the figures quoted in 
the pamphlet is a gross over-simplifica- 
tion. A total of 12,244,000 is given as 
the “number of radio receivers ” in the 
UK at March, 1950. This figure is at 
least 2 million in error, and is in fact not 
what it says but the number of broad- 
casting receiving licences current, a very 
different thing. It does not include 
either those sets (certainly more than a 
million) which ought to be but are not 
licensed, or “second” sets (at least 
another million) which do not require 
a separate licence. Further, a footnote 
adds that this figure includes licences 
for television sets, which suggests that 
without TV the total would be smaller. 
In fact it would not: virtually all TV 
owners have ordinary sound receivers as 
well, which are covered by the TV 
licence. 

It is true that a preamble to the 
Unesco table states that the figures 
quoted “often fail to account for all 
radio receivers in use.” But a statistician 
cannot absolve himself from the respon- 
ak for publishing a figure known to 

be false or irrelevant by slipping in a 


footnote to that effect: his duty is to 
make a reasonable estimate or, if his 
knowledge of the background to the 
statistics is inadequate for this purpose, 
to keep out of print. This is all the 
more necessary when, for example, the 
enormous United States figure is shown 
as an estimate with no indication what- 
ever of who made the estimate or on 
what it is based. 

By any reasonable standard, the figure 
shown in your chart for the United 
Kingdom should be nearer 290 sets per 
thousand inhabitants than 240.—Yours 
faithfully, 


London, W.1 Harry Henry 


* 


Sirn—The charts showing the competi- 
tive position of various countries in the 
race for diteracy and culture flatter the 
reading imhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. The London publishers do 
in fact publish more titles than their 
friends of Paris and New York or of any 
other Gity. But this is not because the 
people of Britain read more books. 

Australia and South Africa have 
modest places in your chart, yet they 
import many books from London and 
export hardly any. The London pub- 
lisers’ market is, however, much greater 
than the Commonwealth. It includes 
Europe and overseas countries such as 
Egypt. London (and not New York) is 
able to be the book: cultural capital of 
the world because of the world-minded- 
ness of several of the London publishers, 
because the “London prices are cheaper, 
and because there are more books to 
choose from. 

Indeed, as Unesco charts show that 
the inhabitants of the British Isles go 
to the pictures and read the newspapers 
more than anyone else, and more than 
they should, how could they find time 
to read all their books ?—Yours faith- 
fully, 


Brentwood, Essex Max KENYON 


Indianization for Foreign 
Firms 


Smr—Your correspondent’s admirable 
analysis of this problem makes clear the 
need for India to “hasten slowly” in 
this matter (as in the matter of indus- 
trialisation itself) if the long period 
national gains in quality are not to be 


. sacrificed. This need becomes even 


more imperative in view of the educa- 
tional changes in the country in recent 
years. That there has been a steady 
decline in educational standards at every 
level, is being deplored on all sides. 
Recent legislation affecting the autonomy 
of universities, and the reported intention 
of the government “to dispense with 
insistence on university qualifications for 
service employment” have come as a 
great shock to all concerned with quality. 
In a land of fifteen per cent literacy, how 
else are the standards indispensable for 
high level jobs to be ensured except 
through academic -avenucs ?—Yours 
faithfully, 


NW SHANTHI RANGARAO 
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Books & Publications 





The Challenge of Productivity 


WE TOO CAN PROSPER. 
By Graham Hutton. 
Allen and Unwin. 248 pages. 12s. 


c= déspatch of observers to study 
American industrial methods is a 
recurrent British habit that is said to 
date from the middle of the last century ; 
in this book, Mr Hutton quotes one 
report issued by a British team nearly 
fifty years ago. But the teams set in 
motion by the late Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr Paul Hoffman in 1948 enjoyed 
great advantages over their forerunners. 
They were picked experts in the par- 
ticular industrial techniques that they 
set out to study; their path was made 
smooth in administration and finance by 
that remarkable organisation, the Anglo- 
American Productivity Council, which 
also assured them of the widest dis- 
semination of their conclusions on 
returning home ; and they had to hand 
improved yardsticks for industrial com- 
parisons. The particular yardstick that 
most of them used, and which their 
reports made famous, was the comparison 
of productivity (expressed almost exclu- 
sively in terms of labour productivity) 
between similar industries in the United 
States and Britain. 

These comparisons are significant, and 
undoubtedly dramatic. Moreover, they 
nave had the power to fire the imagina- 
tion—and sting the  self-esteem—of 
people throughout industry. Since the 
war, several themes have served their 
turn in economic exhortation ; produc- 
tivity is almost the only one that retains 
its meaning—and its challenge. 

This challenge of productivity, its 
inner promise—and, by contrast, the 
penaity if it should generate insufficient 
response —form .the theme of Mr 
Hutton’s book, and never have they been 
so effectively and succinctly expressed. 
He accepted the unenviable assignment 
of crystallising the general implications, 
within Britain’s straitened situation, of 
the 66 productivity teams’ reports, in a 
form that the ordinary citizen. could 
appreciate and that a committee repre- 
senting both sides of industry could 
broadly support ; and he has carried it 
eff with remarkable success. The 
result, Mr Hutton. suggests, is “ some- 
thing between the report of a special 
inquiry and the statement of a personal 
view”; the compromise, it may be 
added, has produced a trenchant and 
readable essay in persuasion. 

Its theme is starkly outlined, then 
limned with detail. American industrial 
productivity per man-hour, Mr Hutton 
points out, is today from two to five 
times that in Britain or Western Europe ; 


fifty years ago, he believes, it was 
roughly the same. But there is no 
peculiarly American “secret” of high 
industrial productivity; the familiar 
principles and practices behind it can 
be carried out “just as productively ” im 
any other country, given the will and 
the flexibility within industry. 

Mr Hutton looks at the succession of 
Britain’s “ten per cent crises” since 
the war and concludes that “the rise 
in industrial productivity required to 
solve Britain’s chief social and economic 
problems” is about 10 to 1§ per cent 
within two to three years ; and that, he 
holds, is more feasible in Britain today 
than in America. Even in default of 
more extensive re-equipment in, British 
industry, this short-term rise in pro- 
ductivity can readily be achieved by 
reorganisation of work, “without any 
extra strain on Britain’s resources, 
human and non-human,” given the 
maximum co-operation between man- 
agement and labour. 

Some reservations about international 
comparisons should perhaps be entered. 
Although labour productivity is one 
useful meter of a country’s “ industrial 
climate,” it is an incomplete measure of 
industrial efficiency, since it ordinarily 
measures output in physical terms 
against only one factor of input. Total 
costs, for example, would be a more 
ideal index ; so would profits, if only 
these could be made both true and 
comparable. All estimates of the 
long-term curves of comparative pro- 
ductivity in manufacture do not tell the 
same story. Some suggest that Ameri- 
can labour productivity considerably 
exceeded British as early as the seventies, 
and these may indicate a need for more 
research into the alternative costs of 
different factors of production as a 
significant factor in transatlantic com- 
parisons. 

The conclusion, again, is provocative 
—deliberately so. Not all who accept 
Mr Hutton’s “ recipe for the millen- 
nium” as a task to aim at would be 
as hopeful that “all the ingredients of 
that recipe . . . could be met” from a 
1§ per cent rise in productivity in three 
years, followed by “a programme for 
the substantial expansion of productive 
capital apparatus per worker.” As the 
paradoxes of last year emphasised, 
many external influences must always 
affect “the solution of Britain’s chief 
economic problems” ; the book, indeed, 
explicitly recognises this. One of its 
conclusions, moreover, is at once un- 
questionable and of surpassing import- 
ance: “unless the rise in productivity 
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Cees Fae one of Britain’s strategic, 
political economic problems must 


become more intractable.” No more 
effective single presentation that blunt 
fact to the British people is likely to 
appear. 


A Timely Study 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES: Problems in Co-operation. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
224 pages. 8s. 6d. . 


CRA House’s report on Anglo- 
American relations could hardly 
have come out at a more opportunc 
moment. Relations between Britain anc 


‘the United States. are never static; 


their temperature rises and falls with 
events. Unfortunately, the extent to 
which they are reported to have deterior- 
ated during the past few months has 
been amply emphasised during the past 
fortnight. 

This report is a brave attempt to 
present, in as fair and friendly a spirit 
as possible, the complex attitudes and 
emotions which may provoke explosions 
like the present. It is a joint report 
drawn up by groups of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York and of 
Chatham House. Twenty-one Americans 
and fourteen Britons have here agreed 
on what are the main differences in the 
two points of view on foreign affairs and 
the reasons for them. No one could 
imagine that the task was easy. Indeed, 
if there is to be criticism of the result, 
it is that so much effort was made to 
bring out a joint report; the need to 
compromise has ‘clearly removed the 
sting. “Not every member agrees with 
every word... . But all are satisfied that 
it represents a general consensus.” For 


so turbulent a subject, the result is thus 
a trifle flat. 


That being said, the authors and 
sponsors of the report have proved that 
they can be relied upon to produce a 
workmanlike survey, and it would be no 
bad thing to make it compulsory reading 
for transatlantic travellers. The report 
starts with a general statement of views. 
For instance: “Because of the great 
preponderance in strength of the United 
States . . . the British . . . regard their 
relations [with it] . . . on an entirely 
different footing ” from those with other 
powers; the Americans “do not and 
cannot see their relations . . . in exactly 
the same light.” Moreover, methods 
differ ; in general, “the British favour 
secret diplomacy, the Americans open 
covenants openly arrived at.” 

Then, the authors deal with specific 
problems by giving the British and 
American approach to each. They 
include relations with Russia and with 
Uno, problems of general and economic 
policy, Western Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Middle East, South and 
South East Asia, and the Far East. “Not 
the least valuable aspect of the report is 
the brief summary it provides of develop- 
ments since the war in each case; the 
ere on Western Europe is one of the 


Anglo-American differences on these 
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biects may be always with us. But, 
. ihe survival of the free West depends 
on their being kept within bounds, this 
careful appraisal is itself a welcome and 
worthwhile contribution to removing 


them. 
Good Rough Usable 


Economics 


ECONOMICS FOR YOU AND ME. 
By Arthur Upgren and Stahel Edmunds. 
Ma millan Company, New York. 246 pages. 
$4.00 
7 HETHER the pattern of economic 

W science laid up in Heaven is a 
deductive discipline—an elaboration of 
the pure logic of choice—or an induc- 
tive study—a natural history of observed 
human behaviour—remains an unsettled 
question. Academic syllabuses are apt 
to embody the first alternative ; the man 
in the street undoubtedly prefers the 
latter. The authors of this book have 
set out to give the man in the street part, 
at all events, of what he wants. 

“Economics for You and Me” does 
not come within shouting distance of 
being a comprehensive natural history 
of the American economy, let alone of 
the economic order in general; it is 
almost exclusively concerned with 
macro-economics, with the magnitudes 
of the national income and its major 
components, and hardly at all with such 
equally factual matters as business 
organisation, wage determination, or the 
distribution of personal incomes, Within 
its limited scope, however, it is singu- 
larly—indeed uproariously—successful. 
Its style may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotation concerning the statis- 
tical determination of the Gross National 
Product: “Instead of throwing all the 
stuff on a big pile, they measure the out- 
put of America in dollars. This is a 
good idea. It saves everyone a lot of 
trouble. But it also louses up the 
works.” It administers to the profes- 
sional reader a series of salutary shocks 
as one esoteric point after another is 
hammered home in terse and homely 
metaphor. (The parable of the consumer 
in his bathtub—typically illustrated by 
a doodle of a bald but hairy-chested 
individual wielding a bath-brush—is 
particularly highly recommended; it 
deals faithfully with that piece of 
mystification the Accelerator.) It 
imparts that first necessity of realistic 
economic thinking, a sense of statistical 
proportion. It is, in fact, admirable. To 
find an English equivalent, one would 
have to imagine a harmonious collabora- 
tion between Mr George Schwartz of 
the Sunday Times, the Old Codgers of 
the Daily Mirror, and the draughtsmen 
of the late Bureau of Current Affairs. 

Admiration is not quite unqualified. 
Even American may find such 
determined folksiness, such relentless 
high spirits, hard to take through 250 
pages. Occasionally a metaphor takes 
the bit between its teeth and bolts into 
utter confusion, More frequently, some 
massive unsolved problem is treated not 
even by looking it firmly in the face and 
Passing on but by a quick, now-you-see- 





it-now-you-don’t, verbal pirouette. The 
argument @bounds in rough-hewn first 
approximations, sometimes conscien- 
tiously labelled, sometimes masquerad- 
ing as established and sufficient truths. 
The authors nevertheless deserve hearty 
congratulations on having produced, in 
their own words, a “ good, rough, usable 
economics” for a public which would 
apathetically shun the subject in its 
usual subfusc dress. 


The British Museum’s 
Progenitor 


SIR HANS SLOANE AND THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
By G. R. de Beer. 


Oxford University Press. 192 pages, 18s. 


Ho many people know that Sloane 
Square and Sloane Street com- 
memorate the virtual founder of the 
British Museum, Sir Hans Sloane (1660- 
1753), a Scots-Irish physician from 
County Down who won fame and 
fortune in London? This year is the 
bicentenary of his death and that of the 
British Museum’s birth. In his will 
Sloane projected a national museum, 
with his large collections of natural 
history, antiquities, and books as _ its 
nucleus. Parliament sanctioned in 1753 
a scheme embracing the acquisition of 
Sloane’s private museum for the nominal 
sum of £20,000. The natural history 
section was transferred from Bloomsbury 
to South Kensington in 1881. This 
urbanely presented account of Sloane’s 
career and the origin of the world’s 
greatest museum is by the Director of 
the British Museum (Natural History). 

Sloane emerges from Dr de Beer’s 
survey as a very human specimen, illus- 
trating the high degree of scientific dis- 
tinction attainable by a man endowed 
with nothing more extraordinary than 
an alert mind, shrewd common-sense 
and application. His very long life—he 
was ninety-two when he died—adds 
much to the interest of this commemora- 
tive tribute. A Fellow of the Royal 
Society for the record period of 68 years 
—I4 as president—he was in touch with 
eminent men belonging to widely separ- 
able eras: Wren, Pepys and Newton ; 
Benjamin Franklin and Horace Walpole. 
In his last years Sloane was acquainted 
with Thomas Martyn, the botanist, who 
died as late as 1825. 

Sloane’s rahge of scientific interests 
typifies that of the seventeenth century 
savant. In 1687 he sailed to the West 
Indies as physician to the Duke of 
Albemarle, Governor of Jamaica, where 
he spent fifteen months. The experience 
introduced him to enthralling field-work 
in a new world of fauna and flora. It 
also inspired a health food, “Sir Hans 
Sloane’s Milk Chocolate,” which enjoyed 
more than a passing vogue. 

This book, a series of short essays 
rather than a narrative biography, con- 
tains many interesting ana. The 
“ fascinating power” ascribed to veno- 
mous serpents was investigated in the 
garden of the Royal College of Physicians 
where a helpless dog was confronted 
with a live rattle-snake. There was a 
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dramatic sequel to the wetting which 
Sloane’s herbarium at South Kensington 
suffered owing to a fire caused by an air- 
raid in 1941. The Keeper of Botany 
“observed an outgrowth over an inch 
long from one of Sloane’s seeds which 
must have been two-and-a-half centuries 
old.”. This constitutes a record for 
calendar-dated germination to add to 
that created by Sloane’s 68 ycars with 
the Royal Society. 


Problems of Liberalism 


FREEDOM: A NEW ANALYSIS. 
By Maurice Cranston. 
Longmans. 177 pages. 12s. 6d. 


es ORDS,” said Hobbes, “ are wise 
men’s counters, they do but 
reckon by them ; but they are the money 
of fools ...” The author of this little 
book, like Hobbes, uses techniques of 
verbal analysis to deflate the pretentious- 
ness of metaphysicians and obscuran- 
tists ; but he is never mesmerised by the 
analysis of words. He exposes real diffi- 
culties and incoherences in the liberal 
tradition and is not embarrassed about 
making clear where he himself stands. 
In the first of the book’s three sections 
the author maintains that the word 
“ freedom ” means absence of constraints 
but that it is always incompletely 
descriptive until the absent constraints 
are specified. As voters we may be 
moved by the injunction “ Set the people 
free,” but as philosophers we must ask 
for further information. The second sec- 
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tion deals with ambiguities in the liberal 
tradition. - There is no one sort of 
liberalism because, as was shown in the 
first section, there is no one sort 
liberty. English liberalism became 
gradually identified with the Locke-Mill 
tradition of the minimal state, French 
liberalism, on the other hand, came to 
rest on a positive conception of liberty 
deriving from Rousseau ; in this liberty 
was seen as something to be realised 
through the state on the model of the 
Landesgemeinde cantons of Switzerland 
rather than on that of the constitutional 
monarchy of England. In Germany, the 
Naturrechts tradition culminating in 
von Humboldt was swamped by étatiste 
liberalism imported from France, in 
which nationalism and metaphysics com- 
bined to eliminate the individualism and 
exalt the étatisme of the French tradition. 
In America “ liberalism ” meant first of 
alli democracy in church and state 
government; then augmented govern- 
ment on the Rousseau model to bring 
about democracy and equality while 
retaining laisser faire in economics ; and 
finally the “liberalism ” of the Left—a 
term whoseé emotive meaning has been 
reversed and whose descriptive meaning 
has been radically altered. 


This section, though it inevitably over- 
simplifies historical development, is 
clear, ingenious, and forceful. The third 
section deals neatly and clearly with 
various facets of the problem of the free- 
dom of the will which have been clarified 
by modern philosophers. The author 
refutes the suggestion that the problem 
is unreal, discusses its relevance to ethical 
questions of praise and punishment, and 
enters boldly into the controversy about 
the possibility of predicting. human 
behaviour. He ends, rather hesitantly, 
on the side of the libertarians. 


The main value of this book is that it 
brings to bear modern techniques of 
analysis on ancient problems, in a way 
which the non-specialist can understand, 
without distorting either the problems or 
the techniques. In so doing, however, 
the author overburdens the book with 
records of what others have said. Per- 
haps this is because the first and third 
sections were originally part of a B.Litt. 
thesis ; perhaps it is because the author 
is more conscientious than most in 
recording his indebtedness to others. 
Whatever the explanation, the result is 
too often like the summing up of a 
competent chairman. Although the 
philosopher has been compared to a 
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judge, to a pontiff, to a journeyman, and 


“to a psycho-analyst, he has not yet been 


compared to the chairman of a commit- 
tee of experts ; and one would like to see 
the author’s independent comments 
developed in more detail. For they are 
often ingenious and interesting, and it 
would be refreshing to consider a more 
detailed treatment of the problems of 
liberalism ‘by a liberal as convinced, 
cautious, and clearheaded as 
Cranston. 


The Imperial Tradition 


THE CONCEPT OF EMPIRE; BURKE 
TO ATTLEE, 1774-1947 (British Political 
Tradition Series). 

Edited: by George Bennett. 

Adam and Charles Black. 434 pages. 18s. 


a the many things Mr Glad- 
stoné did say in 1878 was this: “ the 
sentiment of empire may be called innate 
in every Briton . . . [it is] interwoven 
with all our habits of mental action upon 
public affairs.” So ingrained, indeed, is 
the imperial tradition that it has been 
left to a Dane and some Americahs to 
point out its importance in British politi- 
cal thinking. Thus a book which allows 
us to hear what Britons themselves have 
said about empire during two centuries 
makes fascinating reading. Here speak 
the Broughams and Cobbetts, who held 
colonies to be worth nothing, and the 
Salisburys and Chamberlains, who 
feared that, without them, England 
would never survive; those who gloried 
in the empire on which the sun never 
sets—and those who retorted bitterly, 
“in our alley it never rises.” 

Nevertheless the book falls short of 
its title. In his somewhat muddled in- 
troduction, the editor has hardly any- 
thing to say about different ideas of 
empire, and there is more than a hint 
that his own concept of it is restricted to 
colonies coloured red on the map. The 
passages selected as a result are almost 
all from statesmen talking about the 
formal empire, and they are better illus- 
trations of periods of so-called 
“ separatist” and “imperialist” opinion 
than of changing concepts of empire. A 
collection of opinions that are narrowly 
about colonies and colonisation in the 
strict constitutional sense provides a lop- 
sided view of the modern imperial tradi- 
tion, because it refers to .only one 
element in it. 


Within that tradition since mid- 
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Victorian times two concepts of empire 
have been continually at war: a legai- 
istic notion of an empire bound together 
by formal constitutional ties and , 
measure of central authority, making, 


‘actually or potentially, a viable, organi: 


whole; and a broader idea of an empir: 
held together, not by authority, but b: 
invisible bonds of good will, trade and 
mutual advantage and by informa! 
British paramountcy—an empire though: 
of, not as a whole in itself, but merely a; 
a part.of the total pattern of British 
overseas trade. The first is easily recog- 
nised as merecantilist in origin, and the 
second is obviously a free traders’ 
approach to empire. The one inspired 
Gibbon, Wakefield, Disraeli, Secley, 
Rhodes and Chamberlain, while the 
other moved Cobden and Gladstone, 
Bright and Morley. 

What has not been recognised is that 
both concepts are equally imperialistic 
In this book the advocates of the liberal 
idea aré misnamed “séparatists” or 
“anti-imperialists.” Although they 
pinned. their faith on informal ties of 
association. wherever ‘these could be 
relied upon, they nevertheless believed 
in the necessity of empire as an auxiliary 
of commerce. Few advocated the separa- 
tion of the Indian empire or opposed the 
extension of an invisible British empire 
in China, Latin America and the Middle 
East. It was Goldwin Smith who 
remarked that even if Canada were made 
an independent nation, it would still 
remain a colony of England. It is 
because this book misses the importance 
of the concept of informal, commercial 
empire that it provides only a partial 
introduction to the subject. 


A Traveller’s Tale 


CITIES AND MEN. 
Sir Harry Luke. 
Geoffrey Bles. 252 pages. 25s. 


HIS is the first volume of an auto- 

biography and covers the years 
from 1884 to 1914. In it, Sir Harry 
Luke establishes himself as one of the 
most inveterate and charming travellers 
of his generation. Known most recently 
for his work as the King’s representative 
in the far Pacific, Sir Harry has done 
many jobs in many different parts of the 
globe. But he started life in London and 
it was in the measured stateliness of 
Hapsburg Vienna that he first wandered 
abroad. There, in the kaiserlich kénig- 
lich atmosphere of his mother’s native 
Austria, he learned to note and remember 
people, incidents and stories. 

Enriched by his own erudition, his 
observations are never dull. It is easy 
to travel on with him as he goes to Italy, 
France and to the United States 
and Canada in 1903, to the countries of 
the Middle East and above all to “the 
enchanted island,” Cyprus. From all 
these lands he draws the best of 
travellers’ tales. Anyone who recalls the 
world as it was in ear of this 
century will enjoy Seeimg it again 
through his eyes. For those who do not, 
Sir Harry is a rich source of delightful 
information. 


THE 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
= S the. United States, partly in London. 
American Survey | se 
United States carry an indication to 


that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Between Churchill and McCarthy 


Washington, D.C. The Senator was only saying publicly what many people 

UDDEN transatlantic squabbles are not unusual enough have been saying privately in the last month. When the 
S to justify treating the one that developed last week too _‘President’s speech was studied at leisure it was seen to con- 
seriously. But, under existing circumstances, neither should ‘0 4 number of sentences that were out of character with 
it be treated too lightly. It is, after all, impossible to tell the main body. Among the prerequisites for a real peace 
for certain how the Anglo-American alliance—or, for that that he mentioned were free elections in a united Korea 
matter, the alliance between the United States and the rest and the full independence of the East European nations, 


of the Nato countries—is going to fare under a Republican Conditions desirable in themselves but utterly remote from . 


regime, For that reason, all indications of strain must be ny realistic hope of successful negotiations. The absence 
watched with some anxiety. Indications of strain have of any attempt to follow up the speech has spread the 
been visible in Washington for some time, as they apparently suspicion that the whole Occasion Was NO more than a field 
have been in London, and the speeches of the Prime day for the psychological warriors. If not, some people are 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition at Westminster asking, why was the Prime Minister's speech in the House 
were only the occasion, not the cause, of the strange out- of Commons not recognised as an invaluable next step ? 
burst in the United States Senate. After the President’s speech of April 16th, he had only 
The system of alliances built up by the Democratic  t© wait 24 hours for the typically Churchillian phrase of 
Administration—and, in particular and for particular © welcome—‘ massive and magnificent.” But he himself 
reasons, the alliance with Britain—have always been delayed three days before a question at his press conference 
alliances between the Executive and foreign countries.  ¢licited the answer that he had no objection whatsoever to 
Their greatest strength has often arisen from intimate con- | Sit Winston’s proposal for a high level meeting but that 
sultation and exchange of ideas between officials on all levels © he must have indications of good faith before he could 
rather than from public announcements of solidarity. Con- commit the United States to participation. This seems a 
gress has never taken a very active part in these alliances somewhat ungenerous response from the General Eisen- 
but, at least until now, the vocal opposition to them has  hower who is so familiar in Europe and it can only be 
come from the minority party. Last week’s performance in explained by the delicacy of his relations with Congress. 
the Senate came from what is now the majority party, and 
it provided. a disturbing illustration of the problems that * 
face a Republican President who wants to maintain the 
alliance with Britain as well as to cement one with Congress. 
President Eisenhower, after all, has had plenty to say, 
since his inauguration, on the desirability of an improvement 
in relations with the Soviet Union and on the methods by 
which it could be achieved. On February 25th he announced 
that he would meet anybody anywhere if he thought there 
was the slightest chance of doing any good. And a week 
later, after it was known that Stalin was ill, he repeated that, 
if there was any way to promote the cause of peace, there 


Mr Eisenhower’s decision not to be a “ strong ” President 
and fight Congress for what he wants, as the two Roosevelts 
did, has done nothing yet to make these relations easier. On 
the contrary, his determination to be a “ constitutional ” 
President, and let the Congress wander where it will, has 
got him into trouble with all those who seem to be inciting 
him, consciously or unconsciously, to quarrel with his legis- 
lators. It is said that, after one of his early press confer- 
: ences, he demanded angrily why the reporters seemed bent 
was no personal sacrifice that he would not make. on getting him into a row with the Senate by asking him 

A month later he made his famous address to the Ameri- to comment on some aspect of*Senator McCarthy’s current 
can Society of Newspaper Editors ; Senator Wayne Morse, behaviour. And lately it has been the British who have 
during last week’s debate, said that he had welcomed made it hard for him to live in peace with Capitol Hill. 
it but regretted that it was not being implemented : They tactlessly persist in being the lowest bidders for 

It does no good merely to announce the great principles _“lectrical equipment required by the army engineers, they 

of the President’s speech. .. . We ought to undertake some | 48K for more than pious platitudes about the expansion of 

international negotiations with the foreign ministers of the | world trade and now they are carrying his own statements 
free nations, a little too far for his present comfort. 
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It should be remembered that the situation at the moment 
is being made particularly difficult by the tactics of the 
McCarthy group in their careful, but determined, campaign 
for power, enough power to get the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1956. The President must endeavour to 
whittle away their strength by raising with them only issues 
on which they will draw support from no more than a 
hard core of the party. An example was the argument 
over the appointment of Mr Bohlen to the Moscow Embassy 
and the hard core remained uncomfortably large. No further 
reduction is likely to come until Mr McCarthy seems to be 
facing final defeat, so that even those who now seem 
eternally faithful decide that the time has come to run 
for cover. The Senator’s strategy, on the other hand, is to 
find issues on which he can appeal to the prejudices and 
emotions of a majority of his party. 

British perfidy is just the kind of topic in which Mr 
McCarthy revels. When he can say that Britain is “ trying 
to blackmail us into accepting armistice terms that mean 
Gefeat ” and then assert that “the United States should tell 
Britain to withdraw her troops from Korea and follow that 
up by sinking any merchant ship carrying material to Red 
China,” he not only gets a burst of applause from the public 
gallery. He also gets the support of a sizeable number of 
middle western Senators who know on which side their 
electoral bread is buttered. The misreporting of Mr Attlee’s 
speech last week gave the Senator an excuse for one of his 
performances but he hardly needed the excuse. He could 
have given of his best, on the basis of his investigation of 
British shipping, even if Mr Attlee had never spoken at all. 

Mr McCarthy’s gradual move from the domestic to the 
foreign field in his investigations is no accident. He has 
still some months in which to make hay at home among 
government employees appointed by the Democratic 
Administration but, by the time the congressional elections 
of 1954 come along, no Republican will appreciate him if 
he is still finding Communists in Washington. But Com- 
munists in the governments of allies will always be useful 
discoveries ; they will have the added attraction of durability 
because it is unlikely that the British or Canadian govern- 
ments will dismiss their employees at the Senator’s behest. 
A man who has been successful in creating doubts about the 
loyalty of General Marshall in the minds of Quite a number 
of Americans would not shrink even from the task of proving 
that the Prime Minister is a Communist agent. It will be 
interesting to watch his progress over the next few months, 
and also the progress of the Administration in its attempts 
to corner him. As long as he is loose the Anglo-American 
alliance will continue to suffer and the President will suffer 
too for trying to give it substance. 


Self-Pushing Buttons 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LMOST before this new half-century had been 
dubbed the push-button age, the name was out of 

date. Buttons to be pushed or turned for the releasing of 
electric energy which would then set machinery in motion 
to sweep floors, dig ditches or weave new winter suitings 
had in fact been commonplace for decades, but they had 
to be pushed by men. What really marks the nineteen-fifties 
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are the buttons that push themselves, the self-regulating 
controls, the automatic factory, even the automatic industry. 
But it is easier to talk of robot factories and push-button 
wars than to grasp the intricacies and implications of feed- 
backs, servo-mechanisms, thermocouples and binary 
systems. 

Meanwhile the problems multiply and the progre:: 
already made seems far too slow for those who know wh»: 
can be done. Dr Wassily Leontieff of Harvard said recently 
that to make all the new plants built in the United States jn 
1950 as fully automatic as existing knowledge would permi: 
would have required some $600 million worth of contro! 
instruments. Instead, only $67 million worth of such instru- 
ments were made in that year, which seems to mean tha: 
even in new factories only about ten per cent of the possible 
degree of automatic control is being installed. That is not 
however, due to lack of interest on the part of industry. 
Much of the best work now being done is for the govern- 
ment, and is kept secret for political and security reasons. 
Things which can be advertised, such as Univac, the 
electronic computer, are immediately hailed as bringing the 
United States nearer to that heaven in which machines do 
the work and men can go fishing. 


* 


The Ford Motor Company has just opened in Cleveland 
what is described as the first automatic factory in the auto- 
motive industry where, it is claimed, electronic device: 
enable 250 men to turn out twice as many engines as 2,500 
men could make in’a factory of the older type. Remarkable 
as that record is, a factory which requires 250 men for its 
operation has not yet reached the fully automatic stage ; 
it is commonly predicted that this will not happen for five 
or ten yeafs. But large sections of the communications 
industry are already self-controlled. In metal working, in 
the production and distribution of electricity and gas, in 
machinery manufacturing and in the chemical, petroleum, 
ceramic, textile and food industries great strides have been 
made in the past two years in the use of instrument control. 
The unattended oilfield, the electricity generating station, 
the “cat-cracking” plants which have revolutionised 
petroleum refining, have become familiar sights, working 
quietly along with only an occasional man to check the dials. 

Even in offices which seem better supplied with workers 
than are many industrial operations, electric typewriters, 
accounting machines, electronic counters, sorters and com- 
puters and microfilm file systems are beginning to help in 
the task of dealing with the ever-moumting paper work 
which accompanies this new phase in the continuing indus- 
trial revolution. These machines need not be bought: 
some of them work so much faster than is necessary in the 
ordinary office that their makers set up service units where 
firms can bring computation troubles, or a month’s book- 
keeping to be done in a day. A new electronic typewriter is 
said to be able to type five million names in six hours. An 
increasing number of corporations handle by electronic 
process the whole job of sending quarterly dividend cheques 
to shareholders, and on the other side of the counter the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is cutting down with electronic 
help the lag in checking income tax reports. The Census 
Bureau, which collects valuable information every ten years 
but has been unable to collate and release it until it was 
out of date, is now supposed to be so well equipped with 
electronic aids that it could handle a census every five years. 
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Only an electronic engineer can understand the processes 
‘volved, and say whether they represent a revolution or 
merely improvements of things already known. For the lay 
mind, prepared in an age of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
for almost any departure from accepted reality, this substi- 
tution of control by ion for control by man looks like a 
logical development of the production-line technique which 
Henry Ford started in 1909. Ford . mechanical 
and clcctrical devices to carry the work along, but left their 
control in the hands of men who pushed buttons and pulled 
levers. This newest step moves the work along by auto- 
matic controls, Men now feed their orders for this width of 
sheet sicel or that balance of crankshaft into delicate instru- 
ments which in turn push the necessary buttons for the 
pulling of the necessary levers. These instruments, which 
measure size, temperature and speed as they go along, do 


their work without human hesitation, and as fast as light.. 


Very expensive to instal, they are put in for the always valid 
American reasons that they imcrease accuracy, Cut waste, 
reduce labour costs and speed up production. 

So intricate are the instruments, so much do they appeal 
to man's love of magic, that it is mecessary to add that they 
do not “ think,” nor will they ever free all men from work. 
They are expected to bring about changes in the composi- 
tion of the labour supply, by decreasing the already shrink- 
ing number of unskilled jobs, and adding to the dial 
watchers and repair men. Engineers must still design the 
instruments which control the machines that make the end 
products. They ate already planning the factories in which 
these instruments will perform their various controlling 
functions in properly related sequence. Ideally the process 
should reach the point where a self-controlied shovel will 
bite into a hill of iron ore at the start of an automatic pro- 
cess while fully equipped motor cars pour out at the end. 
“Automation” in the distributive trades would then take 


over 


* 


What all of this will do to people is the question that 
interests political economists. A long procession of 
mechanical aids has helped to shorten the average American 
work week from 67.2 hours im 1870 to 42.5 hours in 1950. 
Part of the leisure thus acquired has been spent on educa- 
tion meant to equip the American people for life under the 
rapidly changing conditions around them. With creaks and 
strains the pace of education and the pace of invention have 
more or less kept step ; im their optimistic moments most 
Americans do still feel themselves to be the masters of their 
fate, even though it includes television sets and income tax 
computed electronically. 

But those who go to backward countries to instal grea 


even greater than when spinning mills were first set up in 
India. The dweller in an industrial society whe 
monkey wrench at the control panel knows what he is doing. 
The Brazilian Indian who sees an integrated steel plant rise 
in his native forests, the Arab beggar who watches an oil 
rebocry take the place of a desert mirage—these people can 
neith ‘* comprehend the mechanisms nor cope with the 
resultant economic changes, “ Automation” in countries 
not previously industrialised may free people from ancient 
drudgery or it may proye the handiest tool yet come to. the 
Slave-driver’s hand. 





American Notes 





Budget Balancing 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S broadcast to the nation on 
P Tuesday told the businessmen who have been calling 
the tune for his Administration that the time had come 
for them to pay the piper. The President recommended 
that the excess profits tax should be extended for six 
months, to the end of the year, and that the reductions 
in corporate income taxes and in excise taxes, scheduled for 
next April, should be repealed. He also, however, recom- 
mended that the social security tax paid by wage earners 
should not be increased as expected next January and that 
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the reduction in personal income taxes planned for the 
same date should be permitted. Since there are far more 
individual taxpayers in the electorate than there are 
businessmen, these last provisions will make the recom- 
mendations more palatable to Congress. Even so, Repre- 
sentative Reed, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, is refusing to swallow them. This is mainly 
a retaliation for the dashing of his hope of pushing through 
reductions in personal income taxes this July, and it may 


force the Republican leadership in the House to take emer- 
gency measures to bypass his committee. 
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By postponing indefinitely the fulfilment of one of the 
Republican election promises—that taxes would be reduced 
—-Mr Eisenhower can at least hold out hope that it will be 
possible to keep another of them—that the budget would 
be balanced—sooner than had seemed likely. Congressional 
experts, whose forecasts have in the past proved trust- 
worthy, recently put the deficit for the year ending on 
June 30th at $7.3 billion and for the coming 1954 fiscal 
year at $5.9 billion. In both calculations receipts are 
lower than Mr Truman estimated last January, because 
revenues are not coming in as well as he expected. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said that if his tax recommendations were 
approved and if further economies could be achieved in 
the coming months, as his Administration intends they 
shall be, in addition to those already planned, then a 
balanced budget would be in sight—provided there was 
some improvement in the world situation. If not, he added 
ominously, he would be obliged to ask Congress for addi- 
tional sources of revenue. 

The President did not, however, answer another question 
which is much discussed. He gave no details of what the 
saving on defence, where most of his economies are being 
made, will mean to the rearmament programme. All he 
did to soothe Congress’s fears in this respect was to émpha- 
sise that in the coming year 60 per cent of the money spent 
on defence would be for air power and that lasting security 
depended on economic strength, and therefore on a balanced 
budget, as much as on military strength. 


Squeeze on Credit 


HE Treasury’s much-praised new issue of long-term 
bonds, 30 years at 3} per cent, has turned sour on the 
government. It accomplished its main purpose, to raise 
$1 billion of new money, without any difficulty, but it was 
selling below par before it was even issued and has dragged 
other government securities down with it. The chief 
explanation seems to be that a large proportion of sub- 
scribers were looking only for a quick profit. Both these 
speculators and the Treasury have learnt a lesson, but 
hindsight is suggesting to many critics that the govern- 
ment’s alleged mishandling of the new issue extended also 
to its timing. They argue that the appearance of such a 
bond when the demand for loans already outstripped the 
supply has made credit. excessively tight and that there is a 
real risk that the economy.may be squeezed into a recession. 
One of the most ominous signs is that businessmen and 
local governments are finding it difficult, and: sometimes 
impossible, to borrow the money they need for the inttus- 
trial expansion and the highway and other construction 
projects on which the present boom largely depends. 
A group of Democrats in Congress is already building 
a political issue. out of the tight money and the rising 
interest rates for which the Republicans can, not entirely 
justifiably, be blamed. With their eyes on the places where 
the most votes are to be found, these Dethocrats are 
naturally stressing the discomfort caused to small business 
borrowers, to people buying houses on mortgage and to 
farmers who now have to pay more for their crop sup- 
port loans—tittle men who, it is said, are being forced to 
suffer in order that the big bankers may make more money. 
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It is more significant, however, that automobile manufac- 
turers are reported to have.told the government that, if the 
squeeze on credit is not loosened; they will be unable io 
sell all their output and will have to. reduce operations 
during the second half of the year. And the influential 
magazine Business Week, which has always supported the 
tight money policy, is now warning the government that the 
time to relax has come, that the danger today is-no longer 
inflation but deflation, 

Apart from: reassuring speeches from both the Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Burgess, and the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Mr Martin, there have recently 
been encouraging indications that practical notice is being 
taken of this danger. Last week the Federal Reserve System 
went into the market for the first time for weeks and bought 
a small quantity of Treasury bills ; such purchases add to 
reserves of banks and thus to their supply of loanable funds. 
A further and more specific indication came this Tuesday 
when the Treasury announced-that it would refinance the 
$5.6 billion worth of certificates and bonds maturing during 
the first two’ weeks of June with a 2% per cent one year 
certificate. While this is the highest interest paid for short- 
term goyernment borrowing in the last 20 years, it is not 
as high as would have been necessary if the Treasury had 
continued its earlier efforts to shift the public debt into long- 
term securities. If this slight relaxation by both the Federal 
Reserve System and the Treasury is maintained, as it is 
expected to be, during the coming months, a period of 
seasonal expansion in business loans and of substantial 
Treasury borrowing, then both the supply of money and the 
price that has to. be paid for it should benefit. 


McKay in Hells Canyon 


ELLS CANYON, through which the Snake River 
H rushes along the border between Oregon and Idaho, 
is one of the last great undeveloped sources of power in 
an area that needs not only electricity but also flood control 


‘and irrigation. The Democratic Administration had long 


planned a huge project, costing nearly half a billion dollars, 
to provide all three, but in the past Congress always refused 


- to authorise it. It was therefore highly unlikely that money 


would be found for it by the present Congress, which has 
already been chipping away at the new Administration's 
request for funds for dams and power transmission lines, 
even though it is much lower than Mr Truman proposed 
in January. 

In these circumstances Mr McKay, the Secretary of the 
Interior, had some justification for withdrawing the depart- 
ment’s opposition to the development of Hells Canyon by 
private interests, the Idaho Power Company, which wants 
to build three small dams instead of one large one. This 
scheme would be cheaper and would supply the wanted 
electricity more quickly than would the government project ; 
but it could not, in the long run, proyide so much electri- 
city nor apparently ensure such adequate irrigation and 
flood control facilities—and it would make it practically 
impossible for the comprehensive government scheme eve! 
to be undertaken. Mr McKay argues that all he has done 
is to leave the Federal Power Commission, which must 
still authorise the private project, free to make its decision 
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in the light of these considerations. But there is little doubt 
what that decision will be, for the commission looks favour- 
/ on private companics. - aa 
. io all case Hells Canyon goes deeper than this, for 
it had been regarded as a test of what the new Adm inistra 
tion’s attitude towards the whole question of public power 
would be. Mr McKay himself denied that a precedent was 
being set: each project would, he said, be judged on its 
merit s and government construction of multi-purp deine 
was certainly not ruled out. But he admitted that the gov- 
ernment’s withdrawal from Hells Canyon was in line with 
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its policy of letting private industry build dams wherever 
such a move would not interfere with the orderly develop- 
ment of natural resources.. Actually, private industry is not 
so interested in generating electricity as it is in distributing 
it, but there is every prospect that Mr McKay will be 
equally amenable when it comes to checking the spread 
of government-owned transmission lines.. Here, too, there 
will soon be a test case, on the question of whether the 
privately-owned Georgia Power Company should be 
allowed to buy electricity from federally-owned generators 
and serve consumers now supplied by the government. 


Taft on Labour’s Side ? 


oo legislation is yet another field in which President 
Eisenhower is discovering the difference between 
campaign promises and obstinate realities. Over the past 
months the labour committees of the House and Senate 
have held hearings on fifty-two separate Bills intended to 
improve the Taft-Hartley Act. They have listened to about 
one hundred and fifty witnesses and sifted testimony run- 
ning to many thousands of pages. But after all this it looks 
as if the question of amending the Act would be dropped 
x this year and left at least until the next session of 
Angress. ; | 

The main difficulty has been the lack of agreement on 
what form the amendments should take. The committees 
heard suggestions ranging from the pugnacious nihilism of 
Mr John L. Lewis—who wished to repeal all labour laws 
including the New Deal’s Wagner Act—to a number of 
important proposals put forward by the chairman of the 
Senate committee, Mr Alexander Smith, a New Jersey 
Republican. The Smith amendments would exempt from 
Talt-Hartley legislation some six million workers in con- 
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- struction trades, public utilities, and ‘small businesses 


employing less than ten persons. Senator Smith argues 
that the impact of strikes or lockouts in the construction 
industry is primarily local and that they should be dealt 
with by state labour relations boards. Management, how- 
ever, has shown little interest in the Smith proposals and 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations opposes them in 
the belief that they would open the door to compulsory 
arbitration. The -CIO feels, with some justification, that 
federal courts give a better guarantee of equity than state 
boards which are often influenced by local prejudices. 

An even more controversial amendment has been put 
forward by Senator Ives, the New York Republican. Under 
its terms, which have the backing of all but two members 
of the Senate Labour Committee, it would be illegal for 
a union to refuse to grant equality of status and opportunity 
to Negroes or workers from any other minority group. 
Employers, moreover, would be subject to court injunction 
if they were proved guilty of discrimination. This would 
put real teeth into the whole Fair Employment Practices 
legislation and the Southern Democrats have made it plain 
that they will talk the Ives amendment to death in the 
Senate if ever it gets there. 

Congressional confusion on what should be done about 
the Act has been aggravated by the absence of leadership 
from the Secretary of Labour, Mr Durkin, the lone 
Democrat in the Eisenhower Cabinet. Before becoming 
the “plumber among the millionaires,” Mr Durkin had 
fought for complete repeal of the Act and he is now under- 
standably reluctant to fight for its amendment. The one 
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man who is both enough of a Republican to influence his 
colleagues and enough of an expert to face labour on its own 
ground is Senator Taft. But he is not pressing for changes 
iri his own law during the present session and as a result 
he may find himself in the unexpected position of earning 
the thanks of labour for delaying the changes in the Act. 
Already during the hearings he has often moderated the 
right-wing enthusiasm of his colleagues and in the present 
mood of Congress the only amendments that would have a 
chance of passing are the enes which appeal to management 
—for example, those granting greater power in labour 
matters to the states. 


Government on the River 


LONG the Mississippi River and its tributaries, the 
A 12,000 miles of inland waterways, through the heart 
of the middle west, that link the Gulf of Mexico with the 
Great Lakes, the federal government is in direct competi- 
tion with private companies, and has been ever since a 
Republican Administration set up the federally owned barge 
line, the Inland Waterways Corporation, nearly thirty years 
ago. It was intended-to stimulate interest in water transport, 
in order to provide competition for the railways ; in this it 
has been successful for today there are over one hundred 
privately owned barge lines. But it must be a comfort to 
orthodox —_ business- 
men that in recent 
years, when inland 
water transport has 
been booming, this 
socialist enterprise has 
shown a profit only 
once, in 1951. Tax- 
payers have, however, |} }------... i 7: 
not been aware of this || * Le | 
drain on the ex- 
chequer, since the 
losses—$325,000. last 
year—have been met 
out of revolving 
funds, not by direct 
appropriations. 

Nevertheless, it is jn 
hardly surprising that . = 
the new Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. 
Weeks, is even more 
anxious to get the 
government out of this particular business than out of 
the others in which it is involved, Mr Weeks is trying to 
sell or lease the lines, which own 270 barges and- 20 tow- 
boats, mostly old-fashioned types, and operate on the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois and Warrior Rivers. It may, 
however, be difficult to find purchasers, since Congress has 
stipulated that provision of the same services must be guar- 
anteed. This presumably includes the carriage of less than 
barge-load lots;. which private. companies do not usually 
transport, and continuation of the barge service to Omaha, 
the only one on the Missouri River. 

It is partly because the government provides these useful 
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but not necessarily profitable services, and partly ‘because 
its equipment is obsolete, that private firms are more 
successful. Their business has been increasing fast, much 
faster than has that of the railways ; freight traffic on the 
Mississippi system, 36 billion ton-miles in 1951, has more 
than doubled in ten years. Water freight rates are of course 
substantially lower than rail rates; the railways complain 
that this is possible because the barge companies are sub- 
sidised, since the government is responsible for the upkeep 
of river channels, but not of railway tracks. The huge 
modern barges, carrying over 1,000 tons each, with as many 
as 15 being pushed (not pulled on the Mississippi where the 
current is too strong) by a diesel tow-boat, are also more 
convenient than smaller freight cars for the bulk cargoes 
such as coal, steel, grain and petroleum, which provide most 
of the traffic. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Administration’s hopes of adding a new star to the 
flag this year, by making Hawaii the 49th state, have been 
dashed by a Republican opponent of statehood in the 
Senate, who voted in committee for the inclusion of Alaska, 
a more controversial territory, in the Bill granting state- 
hood to Hawaii which has already been passed by the 
House. Unless this committee decision is reversed, the 
Bill’s chances of passage at this session are remote. 


* 


The Department of Justice is appealing against the dis- 
missal by a Federal District Judge of four of the seven 
charges against Professor Owen Lattimore, under indict- 
ment for perjury during ‘his testimony to the McCarran 
Committee on Internal Security. The verdict on this 
appeal will probably be taken to the Supreme Court which 
would mean a further long delay before Professor Latti- 
more has the penefit of a trial by jury. 


* 


An early beginning to warm weather is blamed for the 
great number of tornadoes in the United States this year ; 
the rate is almost three times that of an average year, and 
the peak of the season, in May, has been far more violent 
than usual, as last week’s disaster in Texas demonstrated. 
However, meteorologists maintain that, contemporary 
superstition notwithstanding, the atomic explosions cannot 
be held responsible for the twisters. 


* 


There is some chance that the new Customs Simplifi: 
cation Bill, on which hearings are to begin in the first 
week in June, will be passed during this session of Congress. 
Most of the controversial sections that delayed a similar bill 
in the last Congress have been changed, and two provisions 
requested by the Administration, on countervailing duties 
and anti-dumping measures, have been omitted. And free 
entry is asked only for goods valued at not more than $3: 
last year, when a free entry limit ef $10 was suggested, 
there was strong protest from retailers who forecast that 
foreign mail order companies would benefit from thi! 
exemption. . 
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YOU'LL FOLLOW THE TRACKS 


Of The BIG Yellow CATS 


Many people on the east coast of world-famous machines) will have 
England have been astounded at done an incomparable job, goi 
the speed with which Caterpillar a long way towards solving the 
earthmovers have helped-to rebuild country’s transport problems. 


the shattered sea defences. Distributed & § is UR: bee 
One day—perhaps soon—you'll North & ast—H. Leverton & Co. Led., 
be travelling the new roads which Spalding, Lincs. 

such Caterpillar equipment as this Puet lid. Wield iat 
has helped to build.. They'll be fine {oadon & South-East —Fred Myers 


roads, a credit to Britain ; the ultra- F pao ae Go., 4 Tilney St., 
powerful, fast - working ‘Cats’ Sent : Caledonian Tractor & Equiis 
(world- recognised nickname for ment Co. Led., | Rigby St., Glasgow, E.1, 








last year I’m 
coming here 


Not enough trout? 


Not enough cash. Business is terrible. So few people can afford 
products like mine. these days. 
Oh, I don't know. We make things in the same price range and we're 


on the up and up, especially after the budget. Mind you, we're 
doing a lot of advertising. 


So are we. Spending a lot of money, too. 
In mass market papers? 
Well, no. Ours is hardly a mass market product. 


And that’s just where you're wrong. Whether we like it or not, times 
have changed and you and I make mass market products. The 
ordinary man is buying the sort of things which were once exclusive 
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to the executive classes. Go round any working class estate and see 
for yourself. 

What papers are you using? 

The. Mirror principally. It has the biggest daily net sale on 
earth. 


Pretty expensive then? 


No. On a square inch per thousand basis it’s the cheapest in the 
market. 


Daily Mirror 
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The Prime Minister has said: 


“Tt is just as 
important to wring the last ounce of food from 
our land now as it was during the dark days of 


be 


the war.” Yet our farmers are today unable to 
increase output through lack of capital. 
Something must be done, if we are to raise 
our food production to the 60% above pre-war 
target set by the Government. Capital ‘is 


urgently needed, not only for better mechanisa- 





tion, but also for electrification of farms, 
building of roads and building of houses for 
farmworkers. Long-ternr loans at low interest— 
not the extremely high 543° at present demanded 
—must be made to farmers. Greater incentives 
are needed to encourage greater efforts on the 
land. If we take these steps now, we can make 
certain of that extra food we need so urgently 


to establish a sound economy. 


HARRY FERGUSON LTD. 


Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Co. Ltd. 
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The World Overseas 





Arab Collective Security 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


se Treaty of Joint Defence and Economic Co-operar 


tion signed by the states of the Arab League, popularly. 


known as the Arab Defence Pact, has acquired in recent 
weeks an importance that must surprise the man who, 
more perhaps than-any other, developed the idea. He is 
Kerim Tabet, formerly press counsellor to: King Farouk 
and for some years the power behind that tottering throne. 
He is one of the first two people to be indicted by Egypt’s 
new “graft courts” and is in danger of having to. watch 
the evolution of his brain child from prison. 

Early in 1950, when the scheme was put forward at a 
meeting of the Arab League in Cairo, Kerim Tabet sat for 
some days in the lounge of the Semiramis Hotel quietly 
“ selling ” the plan to the delegates. He had, no doubt, the 
backing of King Farouk, Abdel Rahman Azzam Pasha, and 
the Egyptian leaders, and so was not alone in his efforts ; 
but possibly he was the only one realistic or cynical enough 
to see the scheme’s true intention at that time. This was 
no less than to sidetrack a developing relationship between 
Syria and Iraq. Syria was hesitant ; the Christian half of 
Lebanon viewed with distaste the prospect of a dominant 
Moslem power at its side ; King Farouk did not want the 
Hashemite kingdom of Iraq exalted; and King Ibn Saud 
feared that a greater Iraq or Jordan might encourage the 
Hashemites to try to recover the Hedjaz.. It was therefore 
not difficult to secure the approval of an agreement which, 
on paper at least, made closer Syrian-Iraqi links unnecessary. 
At this point, Nuri Pasha el-Said was content to underline 
the impracticability of the pact by saying that it must, of 
—— be made strong enough to resist Russia as well as 
srael, 


Three Years’ Delay 


The drafting of the treaty was completed on April 13, 
1950, and it was signed by five of the states in June of that 
year. Iraq and Jordan did not sign until February, 1951, 
and the necessary four ratifications to bring the treaty into 
force were not deposited at Arab League headquarters in 
Cairo until March, 1952; the treaty came into force the 
following month. Even now, after three years, the Joint 
Defence Council and Permanent Military Commission for 
which it provided do not exist. Nor have the economic 
clauses of the treaty been applied. 


The treaty provides that the signatories-will attempt to. 


settle disputes between themselvés or other powers by 


peaceful means, but will go without delay to the aid of any 


signatory state or states subjected to aggression and take 
steps to repel that aggression, by armed force if necessary. 
The Arab League Council and the United Nations Security 
Council will be informed of the aggression. Corisultations 
will be held when it is reasonably believed that a threat of 
aggression exists and, to prepare themselves to fulfil their 
obligations, the signatories will co-operate to consolidate 
and-co-ordinate their armed forces and resources. 

A Permanent Military Commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of the general staffs of the armies will. be formed 
to draft plans of joint defence and assist the Joint Defence 
Council, consisting of the defence and foreign ministers of 
the states, which will be established to implement the treaty. 
The commission will “ prepare plans to deal with anticipated 
dangers or armed aggression”; submit proposals for 
organising the forces of the member states, stipulating the 
minimum force for each state ; make proposals for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the forces and “ for the exploitation 
of natural agricultural and industrial resources of the Con- 
tracting states in favour of the inter-Arab military effort 
and joint defence” ; arrange exercises and training ; and 
prepare data on the military potentialities of the states and 
the contribution they would be expected to make in case 
of aggression. 


“Nil Plus Nil”? 


All this is mandatory on the signatories—except that 
article 6 states that the Joint Defence Council shall be 
under the supervision of the Arab League Council ; and 
the Arab League Charter does not compel any of the 
member states to accept the decisions of the Council. It 
may possibly be held that, by this loophole, the states, 
compelled to go to war in case of aggression, would not be 
compelled to accept the joint plans drafted by the Perma- 
ment Military Commission for the Joint Defence Council. 

There is little question that as it stands the treaty is quite 
ineffective. It has been described by a hard-headed Arab 
politician as “nil plus nil.” Perhaps, its greatest danger is 
that in time it could be strengthened to create a threat to 
Israel which the Arab states, if still lying outside the 
influence of the western system, might one day in despera- 
tion attempt to implement. But even this is doubtful. 

Nevertheless, the Arab joint defence treaty should not be 
wholly written off because. of its shortcomings. The best 
statesmen in the Middle East are as conscious of its ineffec- 
tiveness as anyone, but they have come to regard it as the 
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political instrument which might be used. to break the 
isolation into. which years of extreme nationalism have 
thrust the Arab states. 


The argument for using the Arab. pact as the basis for 
regional defence is that the pact itself would become depen- 
dent on the support which the West gave it. Psychologic- 
aliy, the Arabs would be more susceptible to eastern 
_ Mediterranean planning if they had their own independent 
organisation, and their leaders believe that in time the 
liaison between their defence system and that of Turkey, 
Greece and Jugoslavia might progress to actual integration. 
Mr John Foster Dulles is said to havé come to. the conclu- 
sion that this would be worth trying, and that the Middle 
East Planning Organisation should be established at Cyprus 
in parallel with the Arab pact, in the hope that the planning 
centre would be used, in time, by the Arabs. 

In a sense, it is the facilities granted to the big powers 
to use the territories of the Arab States rapidly in time of 
war that are important. The Atab forces could be built up 
to become useful auxiliaries in action; the labour forces 
would be valuable ; the absence of sabotage, if not actual 
co-operation, on long exposed lines of communication, 
would be important. . Even more vital would be the 
existence of air and other bases, occupied by the Arabs in 
peace time, which would’be available for the rapid deploy- 
ment of stronger forces in time of war. This is not a 
western commander’s idea of good strategic arrangement ; 
but it may be the dest he can get. 


A Third Gaullism ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S great services during the 

3 war put him at the head of liberated France. He has 
now admitted, however, that Gaullism as a postwar parlia- 
mentary force has failed. Is there a third form of Gaullism 
in the offing ? The immediate practical question is whether 
or not the 87 ex-Gaullist deputies in the National Assembly 
will survive as a coherent unit. Few people in Paris believe 


that they can hold together for a very long time. In fact- 


they would already have split in January if General de Gaulle 
had not reluctantly allowed them to vote for M. Mayer’s 
cabinet. Now, however, many of them must realise that 
their only chance of re-election lies in joining a conservative 
or radical grouping. 

It is expected, therefore, that sooner or later about 30 or 
40 of them will go over to one of the many right-wing or 
radical groups, including the Action Républicaine et Sociale 
(ARS)—a splinter group formed of Gaullists who broke 
away from their party in order to support M. Pinay. That 
would leave about 40 or 50 ex-Gaullist deputies, and it is 


very likely that at first these may merely change their parlia-’ 
mentary label without giving up their individual allegiance 


to Gaullism. - They are hoping to form a group sitting no 


longer on the extreme right of the Assembly but somewhere © 
in the centre between the Radicals and the Catholic MRP. 


This party might become a flexible parliamentary force. 


On the whole, any new split among the Gaullists should . 
consolidate the right and centre coalition which now governs 


France. This may not immediately benefit M. Mayer, but 
in the long run it, may give.M. Pinay-the kind of majority 


he wants and with which he would agree to return to power. 
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What makes this para is the fact that it was M, Pinoy 

who really destroyed the Gaullist RPF. “But he did so by 

the very fact that his sane views attracted many of i:; 

members, and showed them that Gaullist ideas might )). ay 
a part in parliamentary life. 





Eddies and Flirtations 


The dislocation of General de Gaulle’s parliamenta:y 
group will cause a great many eddies in the political poo, 
Two possible combinations are already being ee 
The Radicals are flirting with the left-wing Gaullists a. 
some of the right-wing Independents in order to create a 
new “republican centre,” leaving on their extreme righ: 
only the die-hard conservatives and perhaps the ARS. On 
the other hand, the Catholic MRP is also trying to enticc 
stray Gaullists into its camp: - beer M. Bidault’; 
party, hes neve Cee r governmental 
coalitions. Some of its leaders have long been trying 1 
woo the Gaullists; sod in fact made ale es with them in 
MRP might rte dy eal fine witht whistever Gauls: 
it can gain and with the Socialists. ‘This would mean a new 
coalition, bat one to the left of centre. hi 
va wean sqheacitdpcleaty oo 
will no-longer be 
ve comans tora eae 

The aims of General de Gaulle himself, ‘however, remain 
unchanged. Although he is now a leader without a parlia- 
mentary party, he still wishes to change the whole French 
political system. By withdrawing from this system he is, 
in fact, trying to show that it is inadequate for the present 
grave needs of the nation. But how will the RPF survive 
without parliamentary representation ? This survival may 
take several forms. There will no doubt be a brains trusi 
in which intellectuals and politicians of Gaullist conviction 
such as M. Soustelle and M. Malraux will try to influence 
public opinion and create some form. F conti 
continuing his personal crusade against the an army 
and in favour of drastic social te a link His major ambi- 

















of Mussolini’s ideas on the. same subject... 

Renault strike has shown that a «hana of trade unionists 
under Gaullist guidance can be a major factor in-a key 
industry. The difficulty with Gaullist plans for the working 
class is that the RPF lacks the native roots that Communism 
possesses. Shortsighted employers, moreover, will fight 
Gaullism if it departs from traditional rightist proposals 


A Spiritual Force 

Although General de Gaulle’s political life since 1946 
has not increased the prestige he won during the war, 1! 
would be foolish to rule him out as a force’in French 
political life. Prophets ate often stronger alone, and by 
not being involyed in day-to-day political conflicts the 
general may emerge as the only = to ads, the’ “third 
‘ » the “third 
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marconi Television 


for italy 
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Marconi Company includes: 


Cameras 


| © Complete studio installations 


| * Two mobile O.B, television 
| units, complete with micro- 


wave links 


pon 


MARCONI 


complete television transmitting 
equipment 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO LTD - CHELMSFORD - ESSEX 
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° 7} kW vision transmitters 
* 2} kW sound transmitters 
* Marconi Image Orthicon 








A B.E.A photograph | 


The largest export order for | 
television equipment placed in| 
Britain has been awarded to | 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph | 
Co. Ltd., by the Italian State | 
Broadcasting Corporation. i 

The order includes large com- | 
plete studio centres at Milan | 
and Rome, O.B. units for Rome, 
and medium power transmitting 
stations at Rome and Pisa. 

This order follows those for 
television installations in the 
U.S.A., Canada, South America 
and Thailand. 

Marconi high power or 
medium power transmitters and | 
high power aerials have been 
installed in every one of the 
B.B.C.’s television transmitter 
stations. 


srist to 
e 
million 


Any day, anywhere, you see them, their 
baskets filled with the necessities (and luxuries) 
of life, quite unaware of how much they 
depend on board —the “ cardboard” which 
makes shopping easy and practicable. Board 
for, protective cartons, board for sturdy 
packing cases; board everywhere, much of 
it produced at Thames Board Mills. From 
these modern mills where fifty years’ ex- 
perience goes into every day’s work, come 
the “THAMES BOARD” and “FIBERITE” 
packing cases used for the effective distribu- 
tion of hundreds of products to millions 
of homes. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD 
PURFLEET, ESSEX 


Manufacturers of 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses } 
“ FIBERITE” Packing Cases ; ““ ESSEX” Wallboard 
(Mills at Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs) 
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BRITISH PLASTICS EXHIBITION Stand No. 87 


when called upon 
to advise 


Whose 
Favourite 
Dolly? 






as an executor... 


the principal objective is to ensure 
safety, a good steady return and the 
ability to realise on capital without loss 


as an accountant... 





the problem usually revolves 

round the safe disposal of surplus 

Far from being pampered, this BAKELITE funds or reserves: the ability to 

Laminated pile driving dolly has to stand up to : realise quickly and without loss when 

forty-five blows from a 4-ton hammer every 3 saree ery eae. 
minute. Yet it is certainly the constructional en- as a Solicitor... 

gineer’s favourite, for it outlasts the elm and oak a variety of problems may arise — 

dollies formerly used. The unusual toughness of money realised by sale of property, 





the settlement of estates, the investment 
of legacies — but in all cases safety for capital 
is one result of the continuous process of experi- plus regular interest and accessibility of 
ment and development that goes on from day to money without loss are the main objectives. 


day. The story of plastics is already a long one, 

Gia esd sila’ ee cle oliiiade Silas Ms Se 22 2 Sea REE 
the organisation whose pioneering efforts were ° . 

mainly responsible for the general adoption of every thi ng I nts to the 

these versatile materials. advantages of investment 
Please write for booklets describing BAKELITE products. i n the 
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POSES cee Producers of Phenolic, Urea, ee 
age Alkyd & Silicone Moulding 
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“| ERMANENT 
VYBAK PLASTICS Pp BUILDING NG! 


the fabric-based BAKELITE Laminated Materials 


Sere 
it A R FE R j T rE te Synthetic Resins & Cements 
wae 2s Rlugid & Pexible PVC Sheet, SECURITY — FREEDOM FROM FLUCTUATION 
Regd. Trade Marks fetes << Moulding & Extrusion 
meeetsisetsenens Compounds - Decorative IN VALUE, ACCESSIBILITY AND 2% WITH 
corte Laminated Plastics 
Pe INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


FUNDS £75,000,000 


” BAKELITE LIMITED RESERVES EXCEED £3,000,000 


first and still foremost you are invited to write for full particulars to 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.I. Tel. HOLborn 2302 
BAKELITE LIMITED + 12/18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SWi 
Telephone: SLOane 0898. City Office: 163 MOORGATE. Tel. MONarch 3556 
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Greece Under Papagos—I. 


A Trading Nation in a Shrunken 
World 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LIE. devaluation, announced last month, of the Greek 
Ti -achma to half its previous dollar value, was long 
overdue. The previous exchange rate was universally 
admitted to be unrealistic; but as long as Greece was 
importing much more than it was exporting, and living on 
large-scale American aid, it was to her advantage. With 
the prospect that the aid would substantially decrease, it 


became a matter of greater urgency to imcrease exports. 
The devaluation ought to make things a good deal easier 
for farmers. Fresh and dried fruits, olives and oil, long 
important items in Greek exports, should be able to find 


more buyers. The prospects for tobacco, which in the 
1930s was by far the largest single export, will also be 
improved, but the tobacco industry’s special problems of 
high production costs and lost markets will still be‘far from 
solution. 

Those Greek industries which use home-produced raw 
materials will benefit, but those which import raw materials 
face a bleak future. In recent years Greece has operated 
a large woollen industry, based on imported wool, imported 
machinery and imported technicians. Its cotton industry 
was relatively less developed, and some of its home- 
produced cotton—of which there is a much larger supply 
and of much higher quality than before the war—was being 
exported raw rather than in manufactured form. In the 
new situation the wool industry will be hard hit—though 
orders for military uniforms will keep some firms going— 


but the cotton industry may do well, and even find some 
export markets. 


Calling a Spade a Spade 


Criticism of the devaluation has stressed the blow to 
public confidence in the drachma. It is true that for the 
last few years the relative stability of the official rate has 
been beneficial. It is an old Greek habit to hoard gold, 
and the grim events of the 1940s reinforced the habit. Bank 
deposits hardly existed, and loans were made on gold at 
exorbitant interest, 2} per cent per month being not 
unusual. One of the aims of financial policy for years past 
has been to induce savers to convert their gold hoards into 
drachma hoards, and, ultimately, to put their hoards into 
bank accounts, In the last year some progress had been 
made towards the first stage ; hoards were being converted 
into currency. Now there is a danger that they may go 
back into gold. Mr George Kartalis, Minister of 
Co-ordination in the previous government, had developed 
a complicated system of import licences and export 
premiums which in fact created, for many commodities, 
an exchange rate not very different from that which now 
exists, both im fact and in name, after devaluation. He 
claimed for his policy the merit that by maintaining the 
ficuon of a stable currency, it preserved the confidence of 
Greek savers in the drachma. This advantage, he argues, 
has been thrown away by the government. _ 

The argument undoubtedly has some force. But Mr 
Markezinis, Marshal Papagos’s Minister of Co-ordination 
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and effective economic dictator, decided that it was wiser 
to do away with so ingenious and confusing a system, and 
to call things by their real name. Markezinis is rightly 
anxious to attract foreign capital and tourists, and to 
persuade Greek shipowners to return to the Greek flag. 
That he is in earnest is shown, for example, by the rather 
more favourable terms of compensation finally given to the 
British owners of the nationalised Lake Copais estate. In 
present conditions it may be argued that the confidence of 
the potential foreign investor is more important than the 
confidence of the Greek hoarder. Meanwhile, inflationary 
pressure can be at least temporarily checked as a result of 
the large purchases of foodstuffs from the United States 
which Mr Markezinis arranged+shortly before devaluation. 


An Important Visit 


There can be little doubt that devaluation pleases the 
Americans, and Mr Markezinis was understandably anxious 
to create as favourable an atmosphere as possible for his 
visit to the United States this month. The visit is of 
importance for the future both of the Greek economy and 
of Mr Markezinis’s career. It is hardly a secret that the 
minister would like to hand over the conduct of economic 
affairs, in good order, to a successor, and then be free to 
devote his talents and energies to those major problems 
of international policy that have always been of greatest 
interest to him. 

The present government is determined to continue the 
improvement in public finance that has taken place in 
recent years. Lack of exact knowledge of the distribution 
of wealth is still a principal reason for the relative inade- 
quacy of income tax revenue and the prevalence of indirect 
taxation. None the less there has been real progress. 
Direct taxes formed 18 per cent of ordinary revenue in 
1948-49 and 27 per cent in 1951-52. In the same period 
income tax receipts increased from about 250 billion 
drachmas to 1,000 billion. 

Greece has made an impressive recovery since the civil 
war ended in 1949, and levels of output and consumption 
are now appreciably higher than in 1941. But the basic 
problem which faced Greece before the war is still there, 
the problem of overpopulation. Greece is naturally a poor 
country. Its people have largely lived by the skill which 
they have brought to other lands, as seafarers and traders 
all over the world. Few nations depend so much on a free 
international market. In the age of high tariffs and immi- 
gration barriers the Greeks are precariously placed. Their 
exclusion from the Black Sea and from the Danube Basin 
is another blow. The country never recovered from the 
expulsion of more than a million Greeks from Asia Minor 
in the 1920s, a human catastrophe curiously regarded by 
many western liberals as a “ triumph of the Geneva spirit.” 
The immigrants of course enriched their new homeland 
with much talent and labour. But a sudden increase of 
the population by 20 per cent placed a terrible strain on a 
backward economy. It was, for example, a greater strain 
than that created by the expulsion of the Germans from 
the East, of which much more has been heard. Tens of 
thousands of Asia Minor refugees still live (after thirty 
years) in tumbledown shacks without light, sanitation or 
heating. The civil war brought a further influx of refugees 
—probably about three-quarters of a million. Most of 
these have now returned, but a considerable proportion, 
having acquired a taste for city lights, have contrived to 
linger on, To extricate them from the sprawling agglomera- 
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tions of Athens-Peiraeus and Salonika seems beyond the 
power of any human agency. 

Greek experts estimate the effective unemployment in 
Greece at 960,000 out of an employable population of 
about four million. This figure consists mainly not of 
industrial unemployed but of agricultural underemployed. 
In fact few Greek peasants are. completely unemployed: 
everyone has too little to do. .The wastage of manpower 
from underemployment is estimated as equivalent to a 
wastage of 800,000 fully unemployed. Behind these 
statistical estimates is a reality of misery and despair. 


New Shoots in a Cold Wind 


Everybody knows that this problem can be tackled only 
by a combination of agricultural improvement and indus- 
trialisation. New industries have been created. Some, 
such as cement and fertilisers, are doing rather well. 
Others are fragile, and will not easily withstand the cold 
winds that devaluation will bring. Of the major invest- 
ment projects the most important are the electric power 
stations. The largest of these, at Aliveri in Euboea, 
based on local lignite deposits, ought to be in action during 
the summer, ahd though it might have been organised 
in a more economic manner, it will certainly prove a 
valuable asset. Possibly the most useful of all American 
. help has been that given to agriculture. Land has been 
reclaimed and irrigated, and there is more that can be 
done. The American advisers have not been doctrinaires : 
they have adapted their ideas on mechanisation to the 
conditions of Balkan smallholdings, very different from 
those of the prairies. Cultivation of rice and cotton have 
been very successful. Some progress has also been made 
with agricultural co-operatives, particularly of olive- 
growers. 

Admirable as these improvements are, they have not 
removed the basic weaknesses of the Greek economy. 
American experts now speak more cautiously than some 
years ago. They show less enthusiasm for new industrial 
projéais—for example, the government plans for a large 
sugar plant and a petrol refinery. They lay more stress 
on long-term improvements to agriculture. They argue 
that, despite present population growth, hard work will 
enable the Greeks to preserve their present standard of 
consumption. This is hardly an inspiring prospect, for 
income per head in Greece is among the lowest in Europe. 

Military expenditure is, of course, a crushing burden. 
This the Americans recognise. They argue that their aid 
to Greece should in future be limited to the margin 
between the present cost of defence—with permanent cold 
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war along most of the northern frontier—and what would 
be the cost of defence in normal peace conditions. Th); 
sounds not unreasonable, But the interpretation of the 
margin can provide scope for endless argument and 
recrimination. 

After long years of sweat and toil, and a good deal of 


blood, the Greek people face the probability that, unle<; 


the cold war is ended, or the trade and immigration 
policies of the great industrial countries become startling!) 
more liberal, or private foreign capital can be induced 1. 
invest on a large scale, their wretched standard of living 
will not rise. How they will take this will depend on the 
quality of their political leadership. 

(To be concluded) 


Sweden’s Economic Prospects 
FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


AST year, for the first time since the war, industria] 
production in Sweden failed to rise, It fell, it 1s 
true, by only 2 per cent. But this setback, together with 
other factors, is symptomatic of a new and harsher economic 
climate. Without neceSsarily discounting the dirges o/ 
industry or endorsing the rather glib prescriptions of official 
spokesmen, one may, nevertheless, suggest that, on balance. 
things are better than they are usually made out to be: for 
the emphasis is now on the losses and dangers ahead, not 
on certain factors of strength which sustain Sweden’s rela- 
tively favoured position. 

Compared with 19§1, exports last year fell by 12 per cent 
(from kr. 9,225 million to kr. 8,091 million), imports by 
3 per cent (from kr. 9,184 million to kr. 8,936 million). 
But 1951 was an unnaturally and unhealthily prosperous 
year ; and a comparison with 1950, when exports were 
worth kr. 5,707 million and imports kr. 6,102 million, shows 
that 1952 was, by normal standards, a good year. Its 
pattern of declining exports and deteriorating terms of 
trade, however, 1 is continuing this year... », 

Caution is thus. the watchword now. . But there is a 
fundamental difference between the opposition—industry. 
banking, commerce—which appeals for help to maintain its 
level of activity and profits, and the Government, which 
points out that, after a run of highly satisfactory years. 
business must be ready to accept some setbacks and that, 
in any case, the situation now is far from being so serious 
that emergency measures are called for. Nevertheless. 
government economic policy formally recognises the 
changing position both in the so-called “ National Budget,” 
—the annual economic survey—where exports for 1953 
are estimated at only kr. 6,990 million and imports at 
kr. 8,105 million, and the budget proper, which envisages 
a deficit on current account of kr. 50 million. _ 

It is worth noting that the “National Budget ” 
foresees a further fall in the value of forest industry exports 
—to 38 per cent of the total, as against 40.7 per cent in 
1952, 54.6 per cent in 1951 and 42.4 per cent in 1950. On 
the other hand, exports of iron ore, iron and steel are 
expected to increase—to 28.1 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 25.2 per cent in 19§2, 15.9 per cent in 1951 and 
18.6 per cent in 1950, Net income from shipping is not 
expected to cover the deficit on visible trade, as it has 


done in recent years, and is put at kr. 775 million. On the 
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mport side the largest increase should be in textiles which, 
it i estimated, will rise from 10.9 to 13.5 per cent of the 
‘otal (but during 1949-55 they formed an average of 17 per 
cent of total imports); and there should be lesser increases 
in machinery, means of transport and chemicals. Sweden’s 
verms of trade are put at 92 points for 1953 as against 102 


for [ 94 2. 


Achilles Heel 


(; s a curious fact that more tends to be heard of the 
difficulties of the Swedish engineering industries in the face 
of man and Japanese competition thar. of the much 
more important deterioration in the position of the forest 
‘nduvity. Perhaps this is because the former more nearly 
epitomises the weaknesses of Sweden’s present position. In 
the absence of competition it has profited from marginal 


markets ; and as a result of continued prosperity; it has 
raised its level of fixed costs in terms both of high wages 
and of large expenditure on welfare services, too high for its 


resources and prospects. It is thus obliged to spend on 
existing commitments, mainly ofa public nature, money 
which would be better employed in other ways. 

[he high level of public expenditure is the Achilles heel 
of Sweden. This prime weakness, moreover, is accentuated 
by various secondary ailments apparently inseparable from 
the original fault, notably am obstinate refusal to increase 
the bank rate so that the supply and demand of money af 
brought into equilibrium. Thus the budget proposals for 
the next financial year (July rst to June 30th) envisage a 
deficit of §0 million kronor on current expenditure (income 
kr. 8,168 million, expenditure kr. 8,218 million) in addition 
to a capital expenditure of kr. 1,290 million. In*short, as 
was pointed out in the well-argued and reasonable address 
of the managing director of Svenska Handelsbanken to the 
annual meeting in March, the government claims to be 
embarking On a restrictive policy but, largely owing to its 
prior commitments and “ automatic” increases, is in fact 
acting expansively. It requires about kr. 1,500 million more 
than it proposes to collect through its own machinery. Some 
monetary expansion is thus inevitable and, on the worst 
interpretation, there is a possibility that Sweden may in 
consequence -agaity experience inflation’ at home while 
exports decline. 


- Dread Word 


Some such developments have been implicit in Sweden’s 
policies for many years: but a sellers’ market has 
enabled their implications to be avoided—or so exaggerated 
by those affected that it has not been difficult to discredit 
their claims. The whole attitude to unemployment illus- 
trates this polit. Ome of the more satisfactory features of 
the present situation is that the level of unemployment has 
remained much lower than expected—2.3 per cent of trade 
union members in 1952 as against 1.8 per cent in T95I. 
Nevertheless, any mention of the dread word produces an 
almost pathological state in which a cold appraisal of the 
tacts is hard to make. Readjuistments are necessary and are 
being made, but, so far, it is the too high level of employ- 
‘ent rather than unemployment that makes them difficult. 

Nevertheless there are. several real factors of strength in 
Sweden’s position—even if wages are too high, the rate of- 
‘ni-rest_ too “low, foreign exchange. reserves too small, 








lishment of those utilities without which workers cannot be 
attracted to the new factories. Further, various taxes which 
bear hard on industry—the investment tax or the electricity 
tax—could always be lightened or abolished, as in the 
case of the export tax on forest products. There also seems 
to be plenty of fat to take off somewhat lavish costing 
methods as an alternative exercise to forecasting imminent 
ruin. Finally, if costs are kept under control, Sweden’s 
staple exports should always be able to count on a satis- 
factory, if no longer a lucrative, market. 


Bolivia under Paz 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Nationalist government of Dr Paz Estenssoro has 
much to look back upon in its one year of power in 
Bolivia. It has got under way a social transformation which 
may be as important as was the Mexican revolution. Like 
Mexico’s upheaval, it has three basic objectives: an asser- 
tion of economic nationalism, fullet use of natural 
resources, and integration of the Indians into the life of 
the country. 

The government’s first move was the nationalisation of 
the tin mines. It wanted this important tool to use in the 
furtherance of the rest of its programme. It also feared that 
after the first shock of last year’s revolution had worn off, 
the tin companies would bring down the Paz government, 
as they have allegedly brought down every other regime 
hostile to them. At the same time, the elimination of the 
tin companies was immensely popular, and assured the 
government of much support. 

The principal problems presented by the nationalisation 
of the mines are technical and international. There has 
been a considerable exodus of foreign technicians, and 
many others have remained only on condition of being paid 
higher salaries. The government has re-engaged many 
engineers and is making strenuous efforts to train Bolivians ; 
but if the Mexicar oil nationalisation is any guide, it will 


be some time before the Bolivians can run their mines as © 


well as the companies were doing. 


No satisfactory method of paying off the foreign ‘nvestors 
in the mining companies has yet been evolved, and there 
is considerable fear that the government may by one strata- 
gem or another refuse to reimburse them, in spite of specific 
pledges to the contrary. This is one of the causes for the 
hesitancy of the US authorities, which have been buying ore 
only in small dribbles on a monthly basis. The Paz govern- 
ment is anxious to get a five to ten year contract as an 
assured source of foreign exchange. : 

Tin nationalisation is, however, the least important of 
the government’s long-term objectives. More significant is 
the plan to develop agricultural and mineral resources. 
Bolivia imports 50 to 75 per cent of its food, an outlandish 
situation for a mainly agricultural nation, and the govern- 
ment is anxious to develop*the fertile valleys east of the 
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great central plateau, where all sorts of products, both 
temperate and tropical, could be grown, making the 
country self-supporting in food. It also wants to exploit 
minerals other than tin, which are known to exist in the 
great ribbon of rock in which the country’s tin and silver 
have been found. Finally, it wants to develop manufactur- 
ing industries, and in particular to process in Bolivia some 
of the tin ore which now goes to refineries in Britain and 
Texas ; some rather unsatisfactory negotiations to this end 
have taken place with an Argentine group. 


Bringing in the Indian 


Both members of the Paz government and outside 
observers agree that Bolivia’s economy can never be fully 
developed unless the Indian is brought into the nation’s 
economic and political life. Ever since the coming of the 
white man, the Indian has been virtually a slave, doing the 
work while his white and mestizo masters took the benefits, 
and from time to time striking back blindly at his oppres- 
sors. The first necessity for bringing the Indian into the 
nation’s economy is an agrarian reform. Most of the 
arable land has been in the hands of large landowners, and 
the Indians have worked either as sharecroppers, tenants, 
or wage workers on the large estates. Only in the more 
remote parts of the plateau and high up on the steep sides 
of the mountains have a few Indians been able to maintain 
their old type of communal cultivation. 


The Nationalist party (MNR) has always made land 
reform one of its main.objectives. “During the only previous 
government in which the MNR had some influence, that of 
Major Villarroel (1943-46), the first steps were taken 
towards enlisting the support of the Indians. Government 
backing was given to unionisation of the Indian miners— 
many of whom were also agricultural labourers or tenants— 
and an Indian Congress was organised a few months’ before 
Villarroel’s downfall. | However, certain elements in the 
MNR were fearful both of the agrarian reform and of the 
integration of the Indians into political life. They attempted 
an unsuccessful coup d’état against the Paz government 
early this year. The suppression of this revolt paved the 
way for a serious attack on the problem of land reform, and 
soon afterwards a commission was appointed to survey the 
problem. It is scheduled to report in July or August, though 
it may take longer. In addition to studying the problems of 
legal transfer of the land to the Indians, the commission 
must decide upon the most economical way to organise 
the lands taken from the large landholders, and find ways 
of substituting modern techniques for the millennium-old 
wooden digging stick still used by the Indians. 


Falangists and Trotskyites 


Agrarian reform will be the key to the future of the Paz 
government. If it hesitates too long it will be lost. Either 
the landowners will bring about its overthrow, or its Left- 
wing opporénts will use the discontent of the Indians to 
seize power. The chief opposition groups are the Falange 
Socialista Boliviana, upon which the Right seems to place 
its hopes; the POR, one of the world’s few important 
Trotskyite parties ; and the remnants of the former PIR 
party, more or less of a Stalinist stripe. 


The Falange has always been small. Avowedly pro-Nazi 


during the war, it was, never taken too seriously by either 
Nationalists or their opponents. However, it is the only 
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group openly opposed to the Nationalist regime which was 
not associated with the governments in power beween 1946 
and 19§2,.and so now has prestige enough to become the 
rallying point for the remnants of past regimes. It has bee 
seeking influence in the weakened atmy as well as among 


civilians. Most observers think that if the Paz governmen; 
is overthrown from the Right, it will be the Falange tha 
does the trick. 


On the Left are two other groups. The Parido Obrer 
Revolucionario (POR) is a member of the Trotskyite Four:} 
International. It ‘is a little vague on doctrine, and some o! 
its members now see little difference between Trotskyism 
and Stalinism, while others tend to follow a Socialist rathe; 
than a Communist course. The POR existed for a decade 
as an appendage to the Nationalist Party, and in particular 
of its labour wing, headed by Sr Juan Lechin, now Minister 
of Mines. Lechin isa man of limited political education, 
and the Trotskyites’ great value to him has been that they 
could write impressive programmes for his union, docu- 
ments which gave the movement some standing in the eyes 
of the intellectuals. 


- "Pheir loyalty to Lechin paid off after the revolution of 
April 1952. The Trotskyites were then able to emerge as 
the only party which had stuck to the Nationalists in their 
difficult days, and now virtually their partners. They took 
a leading part in establishing a central labour group, the 
COB. Although the titular leaders of the group were Sr 
Lechin and the Minister of Labour, its real managers were 
the Trotskyites, skilfully led by Edmundo. Moller, and they 
used it to put pressure on the government. However, in 
January Lechin apparently realised what damage could be 
done to the regime if the COB was left in the hands of the 
Trotskyites, and he suddenly insisted on a reorganisation 
which put loyal Nationalists in charge. 


Communist Factions 


The other Left-wing opposition group consists of the 
remnants of the Partido de la Izquierda Revolucionaria 
(PIR). Some time before the 1952 revolution this party's 
-youth group broke away to form a Partido Comunista, 
which was soon afterwards recognised by the Cominform. 
A few weeks after the revolution the PIR decided to convert 
itself also into a Partido Comunista. A group of leaders, 
including its chief, José Antonio Arze, and its theoretician, 
Ricardo Anaya, held aloof, saying that they were anxious 
to bring about the unity of all Marxist groups. But all 
factions of the former PIR are discredited with the 
supporters of the present regime, since they helped to over- 
throw the MNR-backed government in 1946 and 
co-operated with the succeeding regimes. They are now 
trying to make up for this by supporting the MNR. 
particularly in the trade unions, but they have not yet had 
much success. ; 


If the MNR succeeds in pushing forward its social 
revolutionary programme, it may stay in power for a long 
time, kept there by popular opinion and by its armed sup- 
porters among the workers, students and middle class. |f 
it fails, Bolivia is unlikely to. return to the monotonous 
military dictatorships of the past, serving to a greater or 
lesser degree the interests of the white and mestizo powers- 
that-be. More probable alternatives would be a fascist-like 
regime under the Falange, or some sort of Communist 
dictatorship. cont 
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«At 1.15 there was a most 
alarming family lunch...” 






"While at my grandfather’s Coronation I 
had been bewildered and a I was 
now thoroughly scared . 







"For a quarter of a century after my 
father George V became King, I was 


separated by only a ae heartbeat 
from the throne. . 


“Absorbed in the drama I forgot my own 
tension. The ancient ritual went on..." 


My Coronation Thoughts 


BY H-R-H THE 


Duke of Windsor 


In these new writings, warm, piquant and vastly 
entertaining, the Duke has put down his thoughts on the 
Coronation and other matters intimately concerning the 


Throne, past and present. 
Begins on Sunday, May 24 


HE WRITES AGAIN EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE 


SUNDAY EXPRESS 


MAKE CERTAIN OF YOUR COPY—ORDER IT TODAY! 
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European Arbitrage Again 


L AST Monday the foreign exchange market left 
behind it another milestone in its march towards 
freedom and normalcy. It was not, by itself, a very 
important milestone ; but it was passed by no less than 
eight countries marching abreast—Belgium, ._Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom. Since Monday authorised banks 
in these countries have been allowed to arbitrage freely 
in their respective currencies. What is involved by 
this can best be explained by reference to the system 
that has now been supplanted. Until this week the. 
exchange markets in this group of European countries 
had operated with bilateral blinkers. A Briggish bank in 
possession of French frames could sell them in Paris 
for sterling but mot ‘for guilders. A Belgian bank 
requiring guilders had to obtain them in Amsterdam, 
even though the cross-rates concerned showed them to 
be cheaper‘in London. The foreign exchange balances 
arising from this rigid bilateralism—to the extent that 


they were passed on by each bank to its central monetary. 


authority—were converted once a month into a truly 


intra~-European multilateral system by the compensa-. 


tons of the European Payments Union. But this was 
multilateralism at central banking level ; since May 18th 
it has been effective at commercial banking level as well. 


This arbitrage is restricted for the time being to. 


authorised banks. Individual traders must continue to 
obey the directives of exchange control in their own 
countries. A British trader, for example, still has to 
settle in French francs or sterling if he is dealing with 
France, and he is still required to deliver the- proceeds 
of any exports to France to the Exchange Control. The 
structure of Exchange Control remains unchanged. The 
trader, however, should secure the advantage of a some- 
What closer range of dealing prices in European 





currencies and of an integrated structure of exchange 
rates. Under the previous bilateral system, considerable 
discrepancies in cross-rates of exchange could and did 
eceur. As soon as arbitrage became possible within 
this group of countries:the operations of the authorised 
commercial banks secured an immediate-correction of 
these discrepancies—for each bank naturally seeks to 
buy exchange in the cheapest market. 

In order to achieve the conditions necessary for such 
arbitrage, completely automatic transferability has had 
to be granted between the balances held on account of 
authorised banks:within the circuit. This-has not had 
much effect on Britain. Most of Britain’s trade is done 
in sterling ; and automatic transferability of sterling had 
already largely been. conceded to: these seven foreign 
countries, either by prior membership of the transfer- 
able account group or by the extension to-them ‘of the 
very liberal administrative transferability that is enjoyed 
by all EPU countries. But this automatic transferability 
has new been reciprocated and extended by all countries 
within the group. This, in itself, represents ‘a significant 
advance in the multilateral freedom of exchange deal- 
ings within the group. 

For the present, this arbitrage will be limited to spot 
transactions. In due course—provided the new system 
works—it will almost certainly be extended to forward 
operations. When that happens it will-once again be 
possible to mobilise banking facilities in Buropé in ‘raly 
international syndicates—syndicates whose activities 
used to be a normal feature of international banking 
before the. war, but that have been placed out of court 
since the war by the bilateral lines on which exchange 
operations have been conducted. Moreover, even now, 
in the field of spot transactions, there is one reservation 
to the applicability of the new arrangements. This 
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relates to Switzerland. Under Switzerland’s peculiar 
foreign exchange system , the official Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office is prepared to pay out Swiss francs at the 
official rates only for foreign exchange that arises from 
visible and invisible Swiss exports. All other foreign 
exchange earned by Swiss nationals—for example, from 
financial transactions—goes into free accounts and must 
be dealt with in the free market (although there is now 
an exception in the case of US dollars, which are bought 
by the Compensation Office-at the official rate whatever 
their source of origin. If arbitrage facilities had been 
extended to Swiss free accounts a commodious vehicle 
would have been provided for the conversion of 
European currencies into dollars. By keeping foreign 
exchange in Swiss free accounts outside the scheme and 
by careful vetting of the list of authorised Swiss banks, 
the eight governments hope that they have closed this 
loophole ; certainly it will take a great deal of ingenuity 
for any malefactor to wriggle through it. 

For the London foreign exchange market, an impor- 
tant corollary of the new arbitrage scheme has been 
the admission of the Deutsche mark to an official quota- 


Tus New Patrern or Rates 








Official rates Closing rates 


j 


) —_—_—— 
Old range | May 15 | May 19 


New range 












i 
139-141 | 138-95-141-05 139-70 (139-97$ 





Belgium ....... 

Denmark ....s. 19-20-48 | 19-19}-48} 19-34 | 19-35 
France 2 recess 972-988 | 972-6-987-3 9874 984 
Germany ...... UF - -67 4-84 #4 ae 11-73 
Holland ....... 10-56-72 | 10-56-72 10-56} | 10-60% 
Sweden ......++ 14-37-60 | 14-37§-59} 14-48} | 14-49 
Switzerland .... | 12- 14-35 | 12-154-35% 12-19} | 12-22} 





tion at the Bank of England; similarly, of course, 
sterling is now quoted in Germany. Hitherto the Bank 
had intended to refuse a quotation for the mark until 
Germany had ratified last year’s debt agreement. 
Another important-change affecting the London market 
has been the adjustment of the official rates at which the 
Bank of England undertakes to buy or sell exchange for 
approved purposes to authorised banks. No exchange 
parities have been changed, but a general and uniform 
realignment of buying and selling limits has been 
agreed between the eight countries. As far as possible 
these limits have been placed at } per cent on either 
side of parity. That is well within the range permitted 
by the International Monetary Fund and approximately 
equal to the $2.78 to $2.82 spread in the sterling-dollar 
rate. The changes in buying and selling rates quoted in 
London, together with the new range fixed for the 


Deutsche mark, are listed in the appended table. This. 


table also shows the adjustment of dealing rates that 
followed the introduction of the new arrangements. 
Under the new system the turnover of compensations 


* 
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handled by the European Payments ‘Union s should show 
some contraction. So long as exchange operations 
between EPU countries were conducted on bilate;a! 
lines, the gross amounts brought into the monthly com- 
pensations by central banks bore some resemblance ;9 
the sum total of transactions between .each set of 
partners. Now that arbitrage is possible between th.;- 
eight countries, much of the clearing that used to »- 
done monthly through EPU will be done instead <.y 
by day and through the market. But the net position . af 
any country in EPU will not be altered except to th: 
extent that commercial banks hold larger amounts . 
European currencies in their working accounts. Ther: 
have already been some changes in this respect ; for 
example, British authorised banks have been informe 
this week of an increase in their permitted holdings of 
currencies included in these arbitrage arrangemen:.. 
These increasés in working balances may have , 
distorting effect on the figures announced at the begin- 
ning of next month for the May clearing at EPU. Bu: 
apart from this—and apart from the fact that th- 
pattern of market rates will now be a daily barometer (» 
the probable state of these end-month clearings—the:: 
are no notable implications for the balance of payment; 
in the new system. 

The London market has taken the new freedom in 
its stride. The re-establishment of arbitrage facilitic; 
led to an immediate flurry of activity in the early par: 
of the week. On Monday, the first day of dealings, th- 
market enjoyed its most active. session for a very long 
time. It handled a large turnover, enjgyed a welcome 
profusion of international telephone calls, and renewed 
acquaintance with the old techniques of sizing up and 
reacting to the minute margins on which foreign 
exchange arbitrageurs operate. But once the rates had 
been aligned, the volume of business again dwindled tv 
very modest proportions. This week’s experience has 
re-emphasiséd how large a part of the activity of the 
foreign exchange market in prewar days was in fact of 
a speculative character—fed by hot money operations 
that are now largely barred by exchange control. It has 
also reinforced the impression that many Europeac 
foreign exchange markets—perhaps most of them apac‘ 
from London and Switzerland—are. still in a rather 
embryonic state. 

How far can this return to genuine arbitrage opera- 
tions be regarded as a preparation of the marke: 
mechanism for the day when it will be able to appl; 
itself to the much more formidable task of dealing with 
really free and convertible currencies ? It is true tha‘ 
a genuine European foreign exchange market is bein, 
recreated and that in due course it will almost certain! 
be called upon to intrude on the still forbidden groun:' 
of arbitrage in forward exchange. There is also goo! 
reason to hope that the new system will lead « 
some easing of procedure in export formalities in th- 
relatively near future.. Under present export contro! 
regulations, trade between any set of partners in this 
group must still be conducted in one of their two cur- 
rencies ; nie ee a eee 
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n Britain, for example, trade can be invoiced and paid 
for only in sterling or in the currency of the foreign 
buver or seller. There is now no reason why these 
resirictions should not be eased, so as to allow the whole 
group of EPU currencies to rank jointly and equally, 
irrespective of the particular country with which the 
trade is done. But apart from these relatively minor 
relaxations, it would be unwise to assume that any con- 
crete further steps are necessarily in prospect. In 
particular, evidence that has accumulated in the past 
week suggests that too much emphasis should not, be 
laid on the obvious fact that the new arrangements 
would make it easier to set exchange rates floating within 
wider margins in Europe. Although floating rates of 
this kind would probably be a necessary concomitant 
of any surge tewards convertibility and a necessary 
defensive measure in the event of American slump, 
it seems—in cold fact—that preparations for this week’s 
experiment were put in hand before the Commonwealth 


Matches under 


N the average, each adult in Britain spends about 
twelve shillings a year on matches, and buys 
most of these in single twopenny boxes. ‘That is a 
lot of matches—perhaps 2,750 million boxes of them 
—but not a large share of personal spending. More 
than a penny a box goes in Customs and Excise 
duties, which take about £13 million from total sales 
of perhaps £22 million, and distributive margins take 
about £3 million more. So the industry that makes and 
imports these matches, employing about 3,400 people 
in twelve factories, with a yearly turnover of less than 
£6 million, is a small one. But during the past four 
years it has provided the Monopolies Commission with 
perhaps its most difficult problem. The Commission’s 
recommended solution was duly forwarded six months 
ago, with its concomitant embarrassments, to the Board 
of Trade. 

The inquiry into matches and match-making 
machinery that the Commission began in March, 1949, 
and completed in October, 1952, differed fundamentally 
from the five other cases so far investigated in that it 
concerned an industrial combine, not a trade associa- 
tion or a cartel, The strength of this British combine, 
moreover, depended largely upon. comprehensive 
arrangements for the sharing both of home and 
export markets with its largest shareholders, a Swedish 
match combine with worldwide connections. This 
raised international issues of some delicacy, not unlike 
those caused by the recent American anti-trust proceed- 
ings against a number of oil companies. The Swedish 
Match Company could not be examined ; and; like the 
British oil companies, it exercised its undoubted legal 
right to decline information requested through its 
British associates by the Commission. 
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Conference, and America’s present restrictive financial 
and monetary policy brought talk of convertibility and 
slump into fashion. 

In these circumstances, perhaps the most surprising 
thing is that this week’s very minor move to freedom 
was not made long ago. The move, after all, merely 
amounts to giving authorised European banks a little 
more rope to play with. Perhaps the pessimists had 
feared that the Swiss banks, with their tradition of free 
exchange dealings, might use that rope to tie other 
people in knots ; that the German banks, with their 
depleted and still sketchy foreign departments, 
might use it to hang themselves ; and that the French 
banks, operating against theit perennially unstable 
currency, might use it to garrotte their perennially 
unstable governments. But there was no sign that any 
such lurid forebodings were still harboured when this 
week’s cautiously-planned experiment went into 
operation. 


the Microscope 


This made the Commission’s task of inquiry and 
report the harder. In its turn, the Board of Trade sat 
upon the report for six months before ‘publishing it last 
week, presumably to decide which “ information 
relating to overseas markets ” it would be “contrary to 
the public interest” to publish. Its deletions may 
account for certain apparent lacunz in the report as 
published. Even so, the mass of detail this does contain 
is too intricate to admit of adequate summary; in 
sketching the present conditions upon which the Com- 
mission has reported, it is hardly possible even to 
touch upon the historical background its members had 
to bear in mind in reaching their conclusions. 


* 


The facts of monopoly in this industry are hardly 
in dispute. About two-thirds of the matches used in 
Britain are produced here and one-third imported. 
The British Match Corporation—a holding company 
set up in 1927 to unite the manufacturing and import- 
ing Organisations in this country controlled by the 
leading British companies and by Swedish Match— 
control with its associates about 95 per cent of home 
match production and distributes about 85 per cent of 
imports, these coming from Swedish Match and its 
subsidiaries. The group also buys about 86 per cent 


of the match-making machinery supplied here. Its © 


shares of total sales, exports and imports during 
1949-50 are shown in the table, and.do not appear 


to have altered significantly since. It is not this 


position of dominance, but the way in which this 


power is maintained and used, that the Commission — 
has concluded “operates, and is likely to operate, 


against the public interest.” 
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Swedish Match holds 30 per cent of the ordinary 
stock of BMC (another ‘5 per cent being held by 
Diamond, the largest American match producer). But 
the partnership between BMC and Swedish Match is 
regulated primarily by trading agreements signed in 
1938. The key provision of these lays down that each 
producer shall compensate the other if its proportion 
of their joint sales in Britain exceeds an agreed percen- 
tage—55 per cent for BMC and 45 per cent for 
Swedish Match. Compensation is generally at the rate 
of Is. per gross of boxes on excess sales ; there is a 
limit of £37,500 on the compensation. payable in any 
one year..At present BMC’s share of joint sales is about 
67 per-cent, and the net profit on its excess sales far 


exceeds the £37,500-a year it has to pay Swedish Match - 


on this account ; BMC does not expect to increase its 
sales much further. Swedish Match and its subsidiaries 
sell to Britain only. through BMC, which sets the retail 


price of these imported matches and is in any case 


eee nee tere enema eens nrrnensnreeeeeeniishnseseennasilisN it ET 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND HOME SALES 
OF MATCHES IN UNITED KINGDOM 
(Year ended March 31, 1950) 








Makers associated 
with BMC 
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manu- 
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Totat sales of home- ; 
produced matches, in- 
cluding exports— 





Gross of boxes . 4 10,322, 176 382, 506 673,474} 11.804,486 
ae 5-7 100 
Exports— "| 
Gross of boxes.... | 585,470 11,469 616,248 
FO DUE i 6S excccen j 95-5 1-9 100 
} 
oe a 
ross of boxes - 6,083,008 764,500 | 6,847,508 
ieee 88-8 1-2 | 100 
Sales of home-prodaced | 
=e imported matches 
to the UK market— 








€ — of boxes . 
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guaranteed a fixed profit on them plus payments in 
respect of any excess by which their average purchase 
price exceeds an agreed figure. 

Swedish Match has not since 1927 manifactured 
matches, materials or machinery in Britain (though 
since 1933 the agreement would not have prévented 
this). The bulk of BMC’s basic’ matchmaking 
machinery comes from manufacturers in Sweden 
controlled by Swedish Match, these supplies and 
technical co-operation being guaranteed by the agree- 
ment. A parallel agreement on overseas trading grants 
BMC and its subsidiaries the sole right to make and sell 
matches in Canada and Brazil, and the right to make 
and sell in certain other Latin American countries ; 
provides for co-operation between the two “ partners ” 
in other parts of the overseas Commonwealth outside 
Asia; and precludes BMC from making and selling 
matches elsewhere. 

The trading agreement about sales in Britain seems 
likely to ensure that the division of the home market 
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between imports and home peoduction will continue 
in roughly the present proportions. The Monopolies 
Commence Seca EE ee now from 
this—at a price: 


_ it pebvides «tage a Gaek deadly teaches fcc the 
consumer and gives BMC an assured market for which 


home requirements of matches and to make ieee its 






to Swedish Match in respect of BMC matches’sold in 
excess of its quota ; secondly, - the -absen e sof - 
stimulus to improve efficiency in production and ‘dis: - 


bution which competition would provide ; and, third!) 
the price which the United Kingdom consumer i 
charged for his matches and which BMC is able to fix at 

a level that provides a comnerealls profit for its a t 
cost er ae eet er 





that would 


involve a serious risk of ae termination would be 
justified, . 


* 


The principal ways in which the Commission holds 
this “compiete and integrated monopoly ” to have 
operated or to operate against “the public interest con- 
sist mainly of parts of the agreements of which it is not 
prepared to-risk the termination, and in particular of the 
arrangements for regulating the two combines’ sales 
here. Competitive imports of matches, mainly from 
Eastern Europe, have in fact been restimed since the 
war and are increasing, though in 1951 they were less 
than a fifth by volume of imports from companies 
controlled by Swedish Match. The refusal to allow 
independent British match manufacturers to buy 
machinery from companies controlled by Swedish 
Match continues as a consequence of the trading agree- 
ments, which also took account of the system of under- 
selling competitors in particular areas that BMC ai 
times adopted before the war. The British match com- 
bine has large interests in certain suppliers of match- 
making materials in this country ; it has never caused 
them to be withheld from its competitors, though these 





have been charged more than its - sub: have 
to pay. | ae 
Lack of competition in the se of ‘matches in 





Britain, the Commission further finds: - 
has resulted in profits and prices being higher than thes 
would otherwise have been, and at certiat “tin : 
also been true of costs. eee 
Judgment of rates of profit must deper 
extent upon the definition of c : 
‘cond ible shows rate of return on capital for BMC 
ae an ee A 
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are needed al/ over the world — 












and SMD is supplying them / 


S.M.D. Aluminium Hangars are permanent buildings, directly 
competitive in cost with steel or concrete .. . plus STARTLING 
erection times ...and, of course, no painting is required. 
Let us send you details. 


ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 





Aluminium Hangars are built by S.M.D. ENGINEERS 
of Slough, the construction company of the Almin Group. 
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hot and cold today,” | 


wailed the whale 


** | wish | could exercise closer control over 
my temperature. There ae factories with heating systems 
even bigger than mine and they manage it all right. Of 
course, the most efficient of them use oil fuel, and take 
advantage of the technical service provided by Shell-Mex 


B.P. Ltd. No wonder everything goes swimmingly in 
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Ask to see Mitre Club . . . the new kind of 
notepaper. Run your finger over its satin- 
smooth surface — you can feel the difference 
right away. Write on it with any kind of per 
—and there’s no mistaking Mitre Club. 

It does make writing easier. 


MITRE CLUB 


MAKES WRITING EASIER 
Available in white and an attractive new shade of blue 


ONTROLLED 
HEAT 
WITH 
OIL FUEL 


in three sizes of pads, and in boxes of single and double saasy aoe 
sheets with distinctive envelopes to match. STATIONERS 
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adds £40,000,000 
a year to the 
nation’s 

net savings 


Issued by the 
Industrial Life Offices 
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England nowadays 

the humble ‘moke’ 

is mainly a feature 

of the seaside, though he still occasionally 
appears in our cities drawing little carts 
for street traders. But throughout the 
Mediterranean the position is very 
different; here, wherever there are 
mountain tracks to be climbed and loads 
to be carried, the donkey comes into his 
own. In the island of Cyprus, for 
imstance, it is estimated that there are 
no less than 53,000 donkeys—one to 
every seven rural inhabitants. The 
Cyprus donkey is famous for his strength, 
endurance and freedom from disease 
and for his peasant master he ploughs 
and threshes, fetches and carries and even 
helps to pump water to the little terraced 
fields. He forms too a part of the island’s 
exports— for trade statistics show that 
no less than 3,434 donkeys were exported 
from Cyprus in 1951. 

Our branches in Cyprus are particularly 
well placed to answer your questions on 
market conditions or local commercial 
undertakings. 

Please address your initial enquiries to 

our Intelligence Department, 

54 Lombard Street, Lenden, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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1950, calculated in three different ways. The Com- 
mission defined capital employed as assets at cost, less 
depreciation where appropriate (generally at Inland 
Revenue rates), less current liabilities and provisions ; 
BMC proposed the inclusion of fixed assets either at 
replacement cost, calculated from insurance values, or 
at original cost without deducting depreciation. 
Whether profits are “ higher than they would otherwise 
have been” involves, again, arbitrary decision ; the 
Commission is satisfied that they were. 

In 1950, the Commission reports, the costs of Bryant 
and May, the largest of the BMC manufacturers, were 
roughly 1s. a gross higher than those of the lowest- 
cost BMC’ company ; since Bryant and May earned 
about a shilling a gross on home sales, the other com- 
pany could show a profit of more than 2s. a gross. 
This reflected the comparative rate of modernisation 
in the companies’ plants: it may be noted that since 
the war the two main independent manufacturers had 
the highest costs of any producer. The manufacturers’ 
price was then of about 6s. 6d. a gross. In the last two 
years, BMC told the Commission, independent imports 
have been offered at a landed cost here varying from 
2s. 11d. to 4s. 8d. a gross, mainly from Eastern Europe. 


RETURN ON CapPiITaL EmpLovepn—Turert British Matcu 
MANUFACTURERS, 1949 anp 1950 












BMC’s computations 


At current Original cost 
replacement wineut 
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Manufacturer computation 


Bryant & May, 1949.. 
1950. . 
Moreland, 1949... 51 


Masters, 





The retail price of a single box of matches can vary only 
according to the coinage ; before the war packets of a 
dozen boxes were sold at competitive prices, but this 
type of sale is only slowly returning. The price can still 
be varied, however, by changing the average number of 
matches to the box. 


4 


* 


To the consumer the extra cost of monopoly in 
matches can hardly be counted as very large ; and many 
consumers, comfortably if erroneously, might count 
it worth while to get matches that usually light 
first time. Neither consideration affects the principle, 
but they may have rendered the Commission’s task of 
recommendation slightly simpler. Such points pre- 
sumably led it to judge that on balance, in this industry, 
the repercussions of radical. modifications that might 
cause the termination of the trading agreements with 
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Swedish Match would not be justified. The Commis- 
sion held, moreover, that to sever the connection 
between BMC and Swedish Match would not obtain 
effective competition here without breaking up BMC 
into two or three competing concerns. Here it had the 
example of the American consent decree, under which 
in 1946 certain large match companies in the United 
States agreed to-divest themselves of stockholdings in 
other match companies and to have in common neither 
officers nor directors. The Commission, however, was 
not concerned to follow or to set examples. It was not 
satisfied that to break up BMC, even if practicable, 
would be beneficial on balance oz likely to prove lasting 
Its broad recommendation is “ only a partial remedy ” : 
to regulate the monopoly in the public interest— 
primarily by a strict price control. 

Two of its members doubted if this would be enough. 
Price control, they agreed, would provide some safe- 
guard, but they doubted if it could be administered to 
stimulate improvement or to “ disturb the entrenched 
position of this monopoly.” ‘They feel that the quota 
arrangements between BMC and Swedish Match should 
be abolished ; and that internal competition should be 
promoted by setting up an exclusive purchasing agency 
under public control, empowered to buy either all 
matches supplied in Britain, or all matches imported. 


These minority proposals have a certain intrinsic 
attraction. The purchasing agency idea, for example, 
would suit the fashionable doctrine that “ countervail- 
ing power” is an adequate substitute for competition, 
and may appear preferable to a rigid apparatus of 
Government price control. But such a monopoly 
buying agency, at any rate if its rights covered home- 
produced as well as imported matches, might in 
practice develop into little more than a price control 
authority itself—and probably a costly one. Nobody— 
and particularly no Tory—will find the alternative of 
rigid price control attractive ; and this Government 
obviously cannot follow the course that might appeal to 
its opponents—the acquiring of a sizeable holding in 
BMC, investing the combined arrangements with the 
dubious sanctity of State participation. As the Mono- 
polies Commission admitted, there is some force in the 
argument that a monopoly, in some form or another, is 
probably the natural organisation for the match trade. 
But whether the stability of the status quo in the inter- 
national market is so valuable, and BMC’s technical 
dependence upon Swedish Match so considerable, that 
the quota with Swedish Match cannot 
be interfered with, is perhaps still an open question. It 


is for the Government, not the match manufacturers, 


to decide whether their industry needs protection from 
foreign competition—even the competition of a power- 
ful foreign combine. Measures that might make 
imported matches more generally and genuinely com- 
petitive with home-produced; whatever the shape of 
the British industry, might offer an alternative to strict 
and everlasting Government control, and at the same 
time benefit the consumer. 
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Business Notes 





High Noon for Company Reports 


HIS is the time of the year when the investor who seeks 
fa to keep informed about the underlying security of his 
shares has to burn the midnight oil. In the last two weeks 
he has been assailed from all sides by a flood of reports 
from the whales and minnows of British industry. The 
preliminary. accounts of four of these leviathans were 
analysed in an article in last week’s issue of The Economist. 
Now the full reports of five more of them—Unilever, ICI, 
Anglio-iranian, Dunlop and United Molasses—are. discussed 
in detail in Company Notes on page 550 of this issue. All 
of these companies have reported a contraction in profits. 
Profits earned by Unilever, ICI and Anglo Iranian fell by 
between 17 and 19 per cent ; while United Molasses and 
Dunlop stand on either side of this bracket, by reporting 
declines of 11 per cent and 27 per cent respectively. Clearly 
the minor recession in trade and the curb to inflationary 
pressures have bitten far more deeply into the earnings of 
the big international trading organisations than into- those 
of companies trading at home, whose aggregate profits 
declined last year by about 7 per cent.. Fortunately, taxa- 
tion charges have fallen too and, as the problem of replac- 
ing stocks is no longer exacerbated by soaring prices, the 
directors of four of these companies have felt confident 
encugh to pay out the same dividends ; whilst the fifth, 
Anglo-Iranian, has actually increased its ordinary dividend 
from 30 to 3§ per cent. 


* 


Last year’s downward swoop in prices led to quite con- 
siderable losses on stocks—in direct contrast to the experi- 
ence of these companies in 1951, when capital gains were 
made on stocks in the wake of the steady increase in prices 
—but at the same time it has reduced the working capital 
that had to be locked away in stock commitments. The 
book value of stocks held by three of these companies— 
Unilever, Dunlop’ and United Molasses—fell last year, 
while a reduction in the value of stocks held by the parent 
company in the ICI group was taken as an opportunity to 
increase the volume of stocks held abroad by subsidiaries. 
The lightening of this burden led in turn to a welcome 
reinforcement of the companies’ liquid resources ; they were 
only too glad, in view of the high cost of short term 
borrowings, to take the opportunity of paying off some of 
their temporary loans. The general impression given by 
these reports is, therefore, not a dismal one. Profits mean 
much more than they did in the years of inflation ; in 
most cases they are now rising again after last year’s set- 
back, and—provided no trading recession is wafted in from 
the west—they seem likely to continue to do so throughout 
1953. 


Coal After the Winter 


~ 


ISTRIBUTED coal stocks at the beginning of May— 
the end of the “coal winter”—amounted to about 
124 million tons, more than a million tons lower than a year 
before. The Ministry of Fuel and Power appears 
still to feel that distributed stocks should be built 
up to more than 19 million tons for the beginning of next 
winter. This will not be easy. During the coal summer 
last year, only about 54 million tons were added to stocks ; 
to reach the same level this year would require an addition 
of about 54 million tons. But this year the miners have an 
extra week’s holiday during the summer, and in addition the 
extra public holiday for the Coronation. There is no reason 
to count upon any considerable improvement in output, 
since productivity seems as yet to be showing little response 
to the appeal of the industry’s leaders and absentecism 
continues to be at a higher rate than last year. The Board 
has admittedly more than 2 million tons of opencast coal in 
stock compared with about half a million tons at this time 
last year, though about 600,000 tons of this is “second 
quality ” and not ordinarily classed as saleable. 


* 


* 


Exports so far this year have been nearly § million tons, 
nearly 14 million tons higher than by this time in 195: ; 
whether this rate of increase can be maintained if the winter 
safety level of stocks is to be reached seems a little doubtful. 
Within these total figures, the prospects for domestic coal 
in particular are causing some anxiety in the industry and 
the coal trade. Last year, despite adequate stocks at the 
beginning of the winter, the early onset of cold weather 
nearly brought about a coal crisis. . This year, Sir Eric 
Coates, Deputy Chairman of the National Coal B Board, told 
the merchants last week “ supplies to the house coal market 
will be no higher and may well be less than in recent 
summer periods.” The merchants whom he was urging (0 
build up their summer stocks have to bear in mind that 
consumers are reluctant to accept the poorer qualities and 
smaller sizes of coal that the Board is supplying to the 
domestic market. Sir Eric mentioned that the Board had 
suggested, as a way of dealing with this market resistance, 
that the price of the better coal should be put up and the 
prices of the lower grade coals substantially reduced. When 
the Government allowed the general increase in the price 
of coal in the spring, it decided that this widening 
of the price range for domestic coals should not be allowed. 
The Goal Board says that it has not abandoned its ideas ; 
it seems a pity that the Government should have caused 
their postponement. On the few occasions when the Board 
does show signs of employing what Sir Eric called “ the 
age-old use of the peice mecheniam.* i eceaeguall 
be discouraged. 
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£27,000 Million of Investments 


4» annual statistical return from the Stock 

T (vhich is reproduced in detail in this week’s issue of 
‘he Records and Statistics supplement) shows that 
ageregate market value of all securities quoted on 
London Stock Exchange was £27,130 million at the 
of last March. This was £1,687 million higher tha 
year before, but it was still mearly £1,000 million less 
aa the postwar peak of £28,078 million recorded in 
April, 1947. About half of last year’s increase seems to 
have been due to @ genuine increase in values, since the 
winter recovery im prices exceeded the summer slump. The 
other half was merely a reflection of last year’s crop of new 
issues and placings. The Council granted 847 applications 
for quotations for securities with a total nominal worth of 
{1.922 million (compared with: £1,534 million in 1951-52). 
After allowing for securities that were repaid or fell by the 
wayside, net nominal values of all securities rose by 
{730 million to £25,624 million. 

A Bank rate of 4 per cent did not prevent the market 
value of British Government securities from rising from 
£11,841 million to £12,369 million and that of Guaranteed 
and Nationalisation stocks from £2,040 million to {£2,414 
million; these movements reflect a slight-but definite 
accretion in capital values over the year, for the nominal. 
value of these securities rose by less than these amounts 
(from £13,771 million«to £13,940 million in the case 
of British Government stocks and from {2,578 million to 
£2,859 million in the case of Guaranteed and Nationalisa- 
tion stocks). Similarly, the increase in the market value of 
securities quoted in the Commercial and Industrial list 
(from £4,304 million to £4,846 million) was bigger than 
the rise in their nominal value (from {£2,323 million to 
{2.496 million); this is perhaps the last spadeful of earth 
thudding on the coffin of the policy of dividend restraint. 
Following in the wake of this increase, stocks in oil com- 
panies, banks and discount houses, breweries and distilleries 
and investment trusts also chalked up quite notable 
advances in market values, On the other hand, there were 
sharp falls in the shares of plantation companies and over- 
seas railways, while in the mines group only South African 
and Rhodesian shares put up amy resistance to a bear 
market. Of all these statistics perhaps the most telling is 
that the number of bargains marked in the year to March 
24th fell from 2,077,421 to 1,701,690; this was only 
135.410 higher than in 1949-50, the idlest postwar year of 
all. ; 

This meagre annual return of Stock Exchange statistics 
always raises far more questions than it answers. How 
many individuals now buy securities through the Stock 
Exchange ? How many of them—they must be precious 
iew—are adding more to their than they are 
selling off ? How large a proportion of this £27,000 million 
of securities is held by institutions that cannot venture far 
int the field of risk investment ? How does this proportion 
conpare with before the war? ‘The statistical difficulties 
‘Dy nominee holdings and so on mean that no exact 
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answers to any Of these questions could be secured even 
after hard and digging by the Stock 

and the Central Statistical Office ; but until there is enough” 
co-cperative digging to 
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King Log in Throgmorton Street 


HE Council of the Stock Exchange, unfortunately, still 

seems chary of pinning its mounting and welcome 
publicity campaign to this all-important problem of risk 
capital. It still regards itself as on the defensive against mis- 
representation instead of on the offensive against a grave if 
long-term danger to the nation’s prosperity—and to its own 
existence. And in that defensive battle it is willing to accept 
quite pointless restrictions on its own efficient working in 
order to avoid “ provocation ” to the more ignorant of its 
enemies. At this week’s meeting of the Stock Exchange, the 
chairman of the Council, Mr J. B. Braithwaite, again 
explained that the Council had decided against the resump- 
tion of option dealings because of its fear of “ misrepresenta- 
tion.” He declared that only a minority of jobbers thought 
that option dealings would lead to increased business and 
that most brokers would never deal in options anyway, but 
that a large majority of brokers and a smaller majority of 
jobbers still wanted option facilities to be restored. . Never- 
theless, the Council has decided against them, although it is 
going to give further consideration to the question of allow- 
ing free contangos between brokers. As an appendage to 
this unhappy story of restricted enterprise, Mr Braithwaite 
announced that he did not think that there was much hope 
that “ new members will come forward in sufficient numbers 
to balance the loss by death or resignation ”; ; that the Stock 
Exchange must expect that its working deficit i in the present 
financial year will be “ considerably larger than last year’s 
deficit of £7,853 ; and that “members must be prepared 
to provide an increased revenue from subscriptions for 
1954-55.” 

A pressure group of dissenting members of the House is 
being set up to try to combat the Council’s decision on 
options ; but it is not internal pressure of which the Council 
is now afraid? The real misfortune is that it is to nobody's 
interest—so long as a Stock Exchange exists—that it should 
perform its functions in a freightened and restrictive manner. 
Could not Mr Gaitskell, or some other responsible Opposi- 
tion member, drop a remark. in some public utterance to this 
effect ?. On a relatively minor but essentially silly issue— 
for the ban on option dealings is nothing if not that—this 
would be a statesmanlike utterance. It would also be 
political horse-sense. 


Timber at the Treasury 


LTHOUGH restrictions on the private importing of soft- 
wood were removed last year, the Government 


deliberately retained consumer licensing as a device to 


restrict imports and so curtail expenditure of forcign 
currency. The battle to get this final shackle removed is 
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Development Association on an inter-departmental com- 
mittee, which was set up by the Government early this year 
to estimate how much more softwood would be used if 
consumer licensing were abolished. Treasury planners, 
who in past negotiations have remained aloof and sinister 
behind other ministries, sit on this committee and can now 
be confronted by trade representatives to whom they are 
being obliged to reveal the workings of their minds. 

They would do well to explain these workings to the 
general public as well. The bare figures behind the debate 
are that in 19§2 timber imports, at £164 million, ranked 
third behind fats and oils and wool among Britain’s. raw 
material imports. Of these total timber imports, imports of 
softwood accounted for a little over half: they amounted to 
just under one million standards by volume and {89 million 
by value, of which £47 million came from the dollar area 
and {£24 million from Finland and Sweden. Consumer 
licences in 19§3 are expected to amount to about 1.2 million 
standards and imports consequently to be only a little above 
this quantity. The Timber Development Association, 
which has just published its annual report, estimates that 
removal of consumer licensing would lead to increased con- 
sumption of about 250,000 standards a year. This might 
cost about £18 million in foreign exchange. 

If the inter-departmental committee confirms this esti- 
mate, the Treasury will have to decide whether it is prepared 
to face increased foreign currency expenditure of this 
amount. But it will also have to face up to the fact that by 
denying softwood to the building trade and to industry 
generally, it is hampering production, sending up costs, and 
enforcing the use of expensive substitutes. What is the 
Treasury formula for measuring increased building costs 
against reserves of foreign exchange ? In a recent publica- 
tion sponsored by the Ministry of Housing, as Mr Graham 
Hutton has pointed out, in a letter to The Times, the 
Government has actually recommended the use of substi- 
tutes that would apparently cost about {177 million for 
every £61 million of softwood saved. Even if the effects on 
Britain’s exports to timber-producing countries are ignored 
—and Germany is already ousting British chemicals and 
motor cars from Scandinavia—it is quite absurd to base 
economic planning on the assumption that the true exchange 


value of sterling is about ninety-seven US cents to the 
pound, 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 


HE Minister of Health’s complaints in the House of 

. Commons on Monday of the cost of proprietary 
medicines is evidence of his Ministry’s dislike of the prac- 
tice of giving brand names to drugs. In the sense in which 
it was used on Monday, the term “ proprietary ” embraced 
not only patent medicines that are advertised and sold 
direct to the public, but also the so-called “ ethical” 
preparations that are advertised only to doctors and the 
trade. By definition, these drugs, too, are “ proprietary ” 
whenever the maker’s name, or his brand name, appears on 
a prescription. The industry considers that the heavy risks 
peculiar to the manufacture and especially to the develop- 
ment of drugs justifies the use of branded names as a device 
for attracting prescriptions. But the Ministry of Health 
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accountants see them as a means of keeping chemists’ shelves 
overstocked with near-identical preparations that are some- 
times more expensive than the unbranded “ national formu- 
lary” compound would have been ; regardless of the fact 
that a chemist will often supply the first branded product 
to hand for an open prescription. It is for this reason that 
the Minister, who had already invited doctors not to pre- 
scribe drugs that Sir Henry Cohen’s Committee has decided 
are “not of . proved therapeutic. value,” is now going to 
tackle the 4,000 proprietary preparations that the commitice 
has declared are “ not superior to standard preparations but 
should be prescribable subject to satisfactory price arranye- 
ment ” ; he is going to look into these and in dite course to 
circulate to doctors another little list, showing those “ pro- 
prietaries concerning which the Government is unable to 
reach satisfactory agreements on price.” Doctors, however, 
always retain the right to prescribe what they think fir. 

As a general rule, any sign that a Conservative Govern- 
ment may be willing to use the weapon of publicity to 
break down the barriers of consumer ignorance—which litter 
the whole field of retail trade, especially in price maintained 
goods—is to be welcomed. But it is not going to be at all 
easy to find out which manufacturers are in fact making 
high profits merely “ by wrapping up standard preparations 
in pretty packages,” although some certainly do exist. 
Research costs in the industry are heavy, and the outcome 
frequently uncertain. The big companies spend well into 
six figures a year apiece, and a single qualified worker, with 
his assistants and equipment, /may cost £10,000 a year. 
Even when a product is successful, it does not inevitably 
repay its research costs, which become a charge on over- 
heads. Another product, if it becomes the recognised form 
of treatment for a wide range of ailments, may cover costs 
several times over but much of the profit must be charged 
with the costs of unsuccessful projects, The industry treats 
its research expenditure as an overhead expense, without 
attempting to relate it in too much detail to the individual 
projects ; and the way in which these overheads are distri- 
buted between the various products in production is very 
much a matter of individual company policy. 

The cost investigstions that are to be undertaken by the 
Ministry of Health into some of the seemingly expensive 
proprietaries may find that prices appear high in relation 
to unit costs of production ; but the Ministry will then be 
faced with the difficult task of telling the company how 
much of the overhead research charge it is entitled to add 
to those production: costs in reaching a fair selling price. 
This is likely to be particularly pertinent in the case of 
the small companies that specialise in a limited range of 
products. These companies play a vital role in the indus- 
try, but since a project may take four or five years to mature, 
they have often to wait a long time for results. It will, as 
the Minister admitted, be difficult to distinguish such cases 
from “firms who batten on the health service.” 


Improving Terms of Trade 


FF HE impending reversal of the improvement in the terms 
of trade, which Government economists were talking 
about at the beginning of this year, still shows no signs of 
materialising. _ The price ef imported food, drink and 
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Wheiher your activities entail long distance travelling or concentrated 
inve tigations, wecan assist youin AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Our TRADE INTRODUCTION SERVICE and 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENTS will gladly : 


| +. Make a SURVEY to meet 
our trade requirements, 


one 

5. Arrange business 
i 

2. Prepare a suitable 

i 

j 

} 


INTRODUCTIONS. 


6. Issue TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES and 
TRAVELLERS LET- 
TERS OF CREDIT. — 


{TINERARY. 

3. Book TRANSPORT by 
air, rail, road or sea. 

4. Secure Hotel ACCOM- 
MODATION. 


Inquiries ‘welcomed either through your own Bankers or direct. 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
(incorporated in Victoria) Registered Office : 335 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
| HEAD OFFICE: 335/9 Collins Street, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
| LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND, 
| WELLINGTON OFFICE : 328-330 Lambton Quay, RAPES 


636 OTHER OFFICES 











THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £2,000,000) 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Ltd., 
Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), Sandilands Buttery & Co. Ltd. (Malaya), 
und C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with — 
the associates of The British Meal Corporation Lid., London, 
Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and Central Africa. 


lhe Group provides manufac- 


throughout the world. Expert 


turers und producers of finished knowledge in distribution and 
aruicles and raw commodities salesmanship is available 
with an economical method through the various units of 


of marketing their products the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C3 0 
i | PORAMS CABLES . TELSPHONE 
wt Tele Rett Nenferuan Lotion MANiion House 4521 (19 lines} 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASCOW 
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To what extent 
Western machines and methods 


influence India’s ancient, interwoven cultures can 
only be judged by those directly involved. That is 
why the experience of the National Bank of India can © 
be so helpful to British businessmen. The Bank’s 
intimate knowledge of life in the areas which it serves 
is always at hand to guide those wishing to trade 
there. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head Office 
or at any branch. 


WATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: 
NDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR 
' UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 
Bankers to the Government in: 
ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 
Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 8.C.2. 








The oldest inhabitant 


Somehow, he seems always to 
have been part of the village. 
None can remember it without 
recalling him, for his wise advice 
and local knowledge have helped 
both young and old. 


. For many businessmen, it is 
equally hard to think of Australia 
and New Zealand without recall- 
ing the Bank of New South Wales. 
For, as the oldest public company 
in the South-West Pacific, its experience and knowledge 
ef local conditions are unrivalled. And as the largest 
commercial bank there, with over 850 branches and 
agencies, it can give every assistance to its customers. 


For your ventures in Australia and New Zealand, 
consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—2?, Threadneedle St, E.C.2. 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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THE PURPOSE AND RESULT OF SENSIMATIC CONTROL 


<————®_ Here’s the secret of the Sensimatic’s astonishing 
versatility. Each panel (or sense-plate) like this guides the 
machine through any four different accounting jobs in any com- 
bination. There is no limit to the number of panels you can use. 
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From one accounting machine— 
countless applications 


é 


NOW THERE ARE FIVE VERSIONS of the Burroughs Sensf- 
matic Accounting Machine, giving you the registers or combina- 
tions of registers you need for the jobs you have on hand. 
All are based on the completely new principle of Sensimatic 
Control, which directs the machine automatically through every 
mathematical function and carriage movement during a posting 
operation. Just as there is no practical limit to the number 
of different accounting applications the Sensimatic will handle 
—switching instantaneously from one to another at a turn 
of the selector knob—so there is no limit to the economies in 
time and labour which its use will effect in your office. 


Call Burroughs about the Sensimatic today. You'll be sur- 
- prised at the low cost of this multi-purpose accounting machine. 
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Burroughs Adding 

Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1, Sales and Service 
offices in principal cities. 
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tobacco rose a little in April, but the price of imported raw 
materials continued to fall more sharply. The Board of 
Trade monthly index (1952= 100) shows an increase in 
April for imported food of one point to 98, but the index 
for raw materials fell by two points to 84, making a drop of 
fve points since January ; the index for imported manufac- 
tured goods, at 89, showed no change on the month. The 
resulting total index for imports is 90, or one point down 
since March and three points down since January. The 
index for export prices in April shows a fall of one point for 
textiles (to 91) and a fall of two points for other manufac- 
turers (to 93); but metal and engineering exports, at 101, 
are one point dearer, so that the total index for exports 
remains unchanged at 97. With total export prices unaltered 
and import prices down one point, the terms of trade for 
April improved one point on the month to 93—the same 
index figure as in February ; but no less than 10 per cent 
better than a year ago. 


* 


The detailed trade figures for April show that the month’s 
increase Of £6.3 million in exports (compared with the 
monthly average for the first quarter of the year) was all in 
shipments of manufactures ; indeed exports of engineering 
products alone increased by £6 million. The equivalent 
increase of £21 million in imports compared with the first 
quarter of the year was mainly in food, drink and tobacco, 
but there was also a further decline, of £2 million, in the 
import of manufactures ; in April manufactured imports 
were at only three-quarters of the rate at which they were 
running in the first half of 1952—-before the import restric- 
tions of November, 1951, and March, 1952, had taken full 
effect. 


Three Creditors in Europe 


HREE countries dominated the creditor side of the 
T compensations at the European Payments Union for 
April. They were Germany, the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands—in that order. The United Kingdom surplus 
of $42.7. million had been announced in London 
earlier this month. It was settled as to one. half in 
credit and one half in gold ; the credit repayment reduced 
Britain’s overdraft with EPU to $542.4 million. At the rate 
of surplus maintained last month, it would take the United 
Kingdom just on two years to repay this overdraft and to 
start going through its quota on the creditor side of the 
account. Germany is in a much happier position. Last 
month it achieved a surplus of $43.3 million, of which one 
half accrued in the form of gold. Germany has now built 
up a credit balance of $292.2 million with EPU and has 
ousted Belgium-Luxemburg from first place in the list of 
EPU creditors. On balance Germany has secured $192.2 
million in gold from EPU, which makes it the largest 
recipient so far. The Netherlands last month had a surplus 
of $14.2 million, It too has crept up into remarkable 
surplus with EPU in the last year. Its accumulated credit 
with the Union now stands at $221.5 million, which is 
within striking distance of the Belgian credit balance of 


$228.2 million (and. Belgium had a deficit of $17.9 million 


last month). 
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On the debit side, the latest EPU compensation, as is now 
usual, was dominated by France, whose deficit for the 
month amounted to $51.6 million. The whole of this was 
payable in gold, for France’s cumulative deficit has now 
exceeded its quota in the Union by more than $150 million ; 
but the $51.6 million needed has been met out of a special 
and unexpected receipt of $60 million from the United 
States. This was ostensibly transferred to France in respect 
of military expenditure in Indo-China. The fact that it was 
necessary to use this windfall to make the payment to EPU 


shows how desperately France is now living from hand to 
mouth. : 


Wait and See for Rubber 


HE International Study Group, which recently con- 
cluded its annual meeting at Copenhagen, had before 
it a draft plan for the creation of a rubber buffer stock, 
but it has decided that the moment is not opportune for 
inviting the United National to summon an international 
conference on this draft plan. Instead it has made arrange- 
ments to re-convene itself, at a special group meeting in the 
autumn, to reconsider the rubber situation as it may appear 
then. This is a sad but sensible compromise, It would have 
been useless to push on with plans to-create a buffer stock 
in face of the opposition of American interests and the 
indecision of some other countries ; but it would have been 
still sillier to have thrown out of the window, in a fit of 
despondency, a plan that will become more: urgent—and 
may become more popular—if worldwide recession returns. 
At the moment, although the London spot price of rubber 
is still hovering around the very low level of 21d per Ib, 
rubber producers seem less anxious about over-production 
than they were a year ago. The group estimates this year’s 
world production of natural rubber at about 1,788,000 tons, 
and it believes that consumption should amount to about 
1,600,000 tons ; this projected surplus of about 188,000 tons 
looks less menacing now that there are signs that increasing 
American commercial demand may take up the slack that the 
end of stockpiling threatened to create. _The group estimates 
synthetic rubber production in 19§3 at 989,000 tons and 
probable demand at about 909,000 tons. Rubber producers 
are notoriously apt to bounce wildly between extreme 
pessimism and unjustified optimism at the slight shimmer in 
market conditions ; if world recession holds off and demand 
picks up, there is a real danger that the buffer stock scheme 
may have faded further into the background by the autumn. 
But by then more will be known about the Americans’ plans 
for disposal of their synthetic plants. The interval should 
be used wisely and determinedly to amend the draft buffer 
scheme still further, the better to stand the test of inter- 
national scrutiny on a more propitious—or still more rainy— 
day. 


Car Prospects 


AD it not been for the twelve-week strike at the 
| Austin works, car production during the first quarter 
of the year would have shown an increase more in keeping 
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with the rising tempo In the rest of the industry. As it is, 
the 129,176 cars then produced outnumbered those for 
either the preceding three months (123,725) or for the first 
quarter of 1952 (113,505). The effect of the strike was to 
reduce the rate of output for the industry from 10,213 
cars a week in January, when some factories were on short 
time, to 9,617 in March—when, with the exception of 
Austin, most plants were turning out more cars than at 
the beginning of the year. The Ford Motor Company 
produced more than 20,000 units (including tractors) during 
the month, the highest figure yet reached at Dagenham. 
In Coventry, the Standard Motor Company has been 
steadily raising production from the levels to which it sank 
early this year, when import restrictions in some of the best 
foreign markets for tractors coincided with a disruption of 
car schedules caused by model changes. By April, tractor 
production was back to 265 a day—normal two-shift output 
being around 300 a day—and the company’s combined 
daily output is at present running at more than 500 units. 
With the new Vanguard in production, but tooling barely 
completed for the small car that is eventually expected to 
account for roughly three-quarters of the company’s car 
output, Standard is relying rather more heavily on tractors 
than on cars. 

The recent modest relaxations of the restrictions on 
imports of tractors into Australia and certain other markets 
suggest that exports will rise during the summer. But in 
the first quarter of this year they were down to 22,998, 
compared with 31,370 in the same period last year. This 
decline, like that in car exports, was of course chiefly 
brought about by the trade restrictions. Shipments of cars 
to commonwealth markets fell from 74,234 in the first 
quarter of 4952 (when 34,000 went to Australia in an 
attempt to beat the import ban) to 37,492 in the first quarter 
of this year. Canada, which is included in this total, hardly 
functions as a market during the winter months when the 
ports are icebound; yet deliveries during the period 
increased from fess than 550 last year to more than 5,000 
this year. 

Sales to other overseas markets increased slightly, from 
26,000 cars last year to nearly 30,000 this year—including 
a rise of from 4,286 to 9,798 in exports to the United 
States. Given the same rate of output, British factories 
appear able to produce more cheaply than American ; 
Coventry-built Ferguson tractors sell in Canada for less 
than the American built, but in the car industry, where total 
British output amounts to only one-eighth of that of a 
single American model, the story is, of course, very different. 
Seasonal influences are likely to ensure a continuing rise 
in car exports during the next few months, but the industry 
may sustain a set-back in the autumn and winter unless a 
relaxation on import restrictions in Australia makes it pos- 
sible to increase deliveries to the Southern Hemisphere. 


Pre-Budget Sales 


HE shops were generally busy in the month before the 
budget except in those departments where the goods 
carried heavy amounts of purchase tax. Sales in general, 
as measured by the index (1950= 100) rose from 112 in 


both January and February to 120 in March, compared 
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with 4 thee Of 7 pola. to 109, between February and Mar:h 

last year. In the majority of cases, the rise in sales between 
the two months appears to have been far more marked this 
year than last. Food is one exception 5 the index moved hers 
only two points in both years, and now stands at 132 com- 

pared with 119g in 1952. Another exception was chemis:;’ 
sales, which showed a seasonal decline. Clothing sales 
reported by the big shops. rose from 83 to 104, whereas 
last year, when prices were considerably higher, they ros< 
by only 12 points, to 96. Sales of furniture and household 
textilés also rose, the big shops and the independen: 
retailers recording improvements of 13 and 11 points 
respectively between February and March. Compared wiih 
last March, the big shops’ sales have risen one point and 
the independents’ 7 points. This slight improvement bears 
no comparison with the sudden jump in furniture sa'cs 
shown by the multiple stores (presumably led by Grea: 
Universal Stores’ furniture chain), the index for which 
moved from 125 to 1§6 between February and March, 
bringing it 41 points above the figure for March las: 
year. 

Except on the more expensive types of furniture, the 
amount of purchase tax on household goods and clothing i; 
rarely high enough to carry much weight with the consumer 
But it falls especially heavily on household electrical equip- 
ment and on radio and television sets. Sales of these goods, 
which are recorded separately only by the independent 
shops, fell noticeably, from 1§9 in February to 136 in 
March, compared with 149 the year before. Since tele- 
vision sales might have been expected to reflect the dual 
stimulus of the expanding transmission area and the coro- 
nation, the decline in this heavily taxed group suggests that 
buyers did tend to postpone purchase until the budget. 
In April, manufacturers delivered nearly 200,000 television 
sets to retailers (including sets already in the shops on 
“sale or return”), the highest monthly delivery so far. 

Stocks of non-food merchandise are in general down in 
value by 7 per cent compared with March last year, those 
of men’s and boys’ clothes, which were slow to move, are 
down by 20 per cent. Hardware, radio and electrical goods 
as a group show an 11 per cent fall in the value of stocks, 
while sports goods, toys and bicycles, once heavily stocked 
because of a fear of shortages, are down by as much as 
16 per cent. The biggest fall in stocks, one of 17 per cent, 
is recorded in the west end of London, where sales for the 
past year have lagged behind those of the rest of the coun- 
try. With a high concentration of luxury shops, this area 
of London has been hit hardest, by buyers’ resistance to 
high prices last year, and also by a decision to 
wait for tax changes. In en nor < of the retail 
year, when sales over the country as a whole r 
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Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


Another aks of : 
AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Australia produces the world’s cheapest steel. Production 
reached 1,500,000 tons in 1951-52 and. is increasing 
every year. Our Information Department will be 
glad to help if you are interested in the opportunity 
Australia offers. 


Head Offices 


| The 
Nor John St. | Lombard Se NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated in Victoria) 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 


Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 8 Princes Street, E.C.2 
| ces in Australia Assets £229 Million 


ie |ols 


Chemicals for Industry 


ALUM ACTIVATED ALUMINAS 
ALUMINIUM SULPHATE CATALYSTS 

PRECIPITATED ALUMINAS TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE 
AMORPHOUS SILICA BUTYL TITANATE 


Details of the. properties and applications of 

these and other Spence products may be 

obtained on request. from the Technical 
Service Department 


s PETER SPENCE 


& Sons Limited 


WIDNES, LANGS. alse at LONDON and BRISTOL 








Be Beers Consolidated Mines, Ta. 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
For the year ended 31st December, 1952 


CAPITAL.——There hasbeen no change in the Anthorised Capital. 


Tring the year the Issued Capital was iocreased to £6,082,153 10s. 0d. by the issue of 6,984 Deferred Shares of Ss. each in exchange for 5,580 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each in The Consoliia'=1 
Lisatted. ‘ 


T¥amond Mines of South-West Africa, 


The book vatue of your Company's fixed assets at Sist December, 1951, was = €15,703,822 
During the year 1952 the following shares were acquired : 





5,589 Ordinary Shares in The Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa, 
Limited, in exchange for 6,984 Deferred Shares in your Company, 1,746 
14,716 Ordinary Shares in The Consolidated Diamond Mines of South- ~Weat Africa, 
Linalted, purchased for ... a fs 61,103 
8,000,000 Shares in The Diamond Limited, receivéd ana scrip dividend 8,000,000 
82 Deferred a ST ee Diamond Mining Company, 
lAmited, purchased for ... one own vee atte ats “ae 27 
Less: Saies— 23,766,608 
66,009 Shares in The Diamond pinnsensl Toning Company, Limited. . nid 60,060 
150,000 Shares Io The Diamond Purchasing and Trading Company, 
Limited. .. on ei ea cs i eae —— 
Landed Property sold ove oss aoe eee ese vee i, 
211,166 
"23,565,539 


4Ad4: Nominal Value of a previously included in the item 
“ Machinery, Permanent Worka, _—_—wn Stores and ——. 
vut now shown separately... 1 


As per Balance Sheet as at Sist December, 1952 sags sie £23, 556, 533 


PROFESS AND APPROPRIATIONS.— The following is sn suaiysis of tho Profit. snd Loss and 
Approvriation Accounts for the year ended 3ist December, 





TRamond Account . oes es iia vind seb £7,694,555 
Iatarest and Dividends on Investments... nw ood iii ion * V,077 G12 
Profit on Realisation of Trade Investments <n ows bee ont 230,489 
Sundiry Revenue ° woo oe ose oye wee 2,454 
z 15,806,110 
Deduct: Mining and General Expenditure ... “=e ois ee 3,087,714 
Profit for the year ms oe aah see ess see £11, 917,399 
Appropriations :— 
Provision for Taxation 1,R25,008 
Provision for ae of Government and Local al Authority Securities 580,000 
Preference Dividends . i in ~ 860,000 
Deterred Dividends ... ons one one “wn nike 8,164 262 
Directors’ Additional Remuneration aii ini ode ian wa 28,008 
—— 11,309,282 
608,117 
ada: Scrip dividends received from the Diamond Corporation, viz. :— 
8,000,000 21 shares in The Diamond Corporation, Limited ... 8,000,000 
1,200,000 £1 shares in De Beers Investment Trust, Limited ... 2,400,000 
“Y, 400; HW 
Lees: Funds tor expenditure on Fixed 
ie excesa of Issued Capital... sep “o 7,849,966 
‘Transferred to General Reserve ant - ‘ 2,500,000 
—————— 10,349,966 
“tom 50,034 
688,151 


44a: Adjustment in Diamond Stocks previously shown in the Balance 
Sees a Se eee value of £1 bat now nS aS 


production ... on wet oe 311,946 
4dad: Usappropriated Profit at 3ist REDS A, 51 (lk. eos eos 7 ABT S52 
Less: Appropriated for De Beers Peasion Fond .,. ose és $42,713 
————— 4,404,839 
Unappropriated Balance at 3ist December, 1962 ous: bin ve maak £7,464,936 


PROFIT? AND LOSS ACCOUNT.—The total revenue for the year as per the Profit and Loss 
Account was £15,006,110, which is £783,455 less than the previous year's figure of £15,758,565, 
The credit te Diamond Account was £7,604,506-—a decrease of £1,156,171 compared with the 
previous year’s credit of £8,850,726. During the year there were smaller deliveries of diamonds 
due to the fact that in 1961 Ne ee ee ee shifts whilst as from the 
beginning of 1952 normal daily shifte of eight hours were resumed with a consequent drop in 
production. Furthermore, there was @ decrease in production and deliveries from Jagersfontein 
Mine and Kieinzee, don anes oe grade at these properties, and similarly a decrease from 
the working of eundry old surface dumps at Kimberley, where the diwmond content varies 
considerably. 


Interest and Dividends on Investments were higher by £155,429 and amounted to £7,077,612. 
he amount of £230,489 being profit on the realisation of trade in 

of shares in The 
Company, Limited, to which further reference will be made herein. The total expeuditure for 
the year was £3,087,711 which compared with £2,860,010 during 1951. As in the previous year 
the increase in Mining Expenditure is mainly due to the continued rise in the cost of wages, stares 
and sundry services. 


2 


In summary, there was a decrease In total revenue for the year of ,455 and an increase in 
expenditure of £237,701 resulting in a decrease of the 


ae compared with £12,938,555 for 1951. 


This excess compares with 
chiefly due to the pa: 
eontribution. In to these cash io 
investments ehown under “ Fixed Asseta,”’ has with 
and a market value, at Sist December, : in D 
Beers investment Trust, Limited, valued at £2,400,000. It will thus be seen that the Compa: 

all 


financial resources, apart from ite fixed investments, and after allowing 
amounted to £15,213,43%. se 


ee ne a ee ee the authorised capital of 1h 
Diamond Corporation, Limited, was trem £h,000 008 to 00.000 By the ret 


Africa, Limited, and that Snr aneee a ea Te ee 
Limited, received 2,000,000 shares. - ; Corporation, 


Arrangements were then concluded between The 
American Investment Trust, Limited, 
fe Sectahe intense; Dewsies aad NSO thames bic temeaie ie de Diamantes eee 
a’ Angola in exchange 
for 2,500,000 shares in The Diamond Fee orl nade gre gg shares 
as stated, have been acquired by the ae bone non-U non 
Prncing Simpanive wth which the Diatmoad Oorporton, ae te isk the producers of 
Fe ae ae pe Ae producers, has contracts for the purchase 
their production. 


Since the close of the year the Consoli(lated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa, Limite 
St tee inci kanttia ines SL LE a oe ee 
and the Anglo-American Investment Trust, Limited, for $75. shares at the same price. The 
Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa, Limited, also acquired trom the south-W -» 
Finance Corporation, Limited, the latter's hokting of 937,500 Diamond Corporation shares. 
The iswued capital of the Diamond Corporation is therefore now held as follows :— 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited one vee 12,000,000 shares 
The Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West Attica, Limited oe w- 4,826,000 
Anglo-American Investment Trust, Limited eos 3 


20,000,900 abiares. 


of the Belgian Congo. 
frica for the purchase of their 
en continue tue tie D December, aeeea and ane thereof have been satisfactory 
carried oat throughout the During the year coutracte, which continue:to 3lat December, 
1955, were entered into with Diamonds, Limited, a producer of diamonds in Tanganyika 
Territory, acd with Akim Concessions, Limited, a producer in the Gold Coast, for the purchase »/ 
their prodaction. Fe ee ee eee om Sviten! 
was received from the Diamond Corporation during the year. 


ee ee ee Seam Sane 
Angola, Sierra Leone, the 


Limited, and the new company was on the December, 1952, with a nominal capital 
of £12,000,000 in 12,000,000 shares of £1 each. iy distrioctet L-TEO000 af thoes shares to the chare 


continued stability and of that trade. 
company are in the ened enbocunee 


African and European Investment Company, ‘Ptihe Land and Estate Company 
; = Free ; and Company 
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important producers, Roan Antelope and Mufulira, show a 
welcome increase both im the volume and value of sales and 
in profits. Compared with the previous quarter Roan 
Antelope’s profits have risen by £1,339,000 to £3,063,000, 
while Mufulira (a “ wetter” mine whose output is put in 
greater jeopardy by the shortage of fuel) has reported a 
smaller increase, by £462,000 to £21 16,000. In the first 
nine months of this accounting year Mufulira’s profits have 
risen by more than a third and Roan Antelope’s by more 


than a quarter ; although the Rhodesian copper producers 


have recently had to accept a cut in the Ministry of 
Materials’ buying price for copper, and although they will 
have to face a full year’s burden of EPL on this. year’s 
earnings, their accounts for the full year to June 30, 1953, 
now seem certain to make a cheerful showing. And on 
July rst both Roan Antelope and Mufulira will transfer 
contro! to Rhodesia, with all the tax advantages that that 


implies. 


* 


There are, however, two clouds over the copper-belt. 
The first is the continuing rise in the costs of capital 
development. It has just been announced, for example, 
that the cost of developing the Chibuluma Mine, a sub- 
sidiary of Mufulira, will be about £6 million, compared 
with the original estimate of £3.6 million; much of the 


COPPER SALES AND PROFITS 
(In £000) 












Nine months 
Quarter ended naid 


Mar. 31, . Mar. 31, 
1952 | 1953 





Dec. 31, | Mar. 31, 
1952 : 1953 





Roan Antelope 


Sales revenue 


(+t eee eee eee 


Operating expenditure: . .. 6,695 
Estimated profit, before tax , | > 7,873 
Copper sales (long tons)... 59,336 | 60,849 
Mufulira | 
Sal enue. 2 kek ewes 9,795 | 12,849 
Operating expenditure. ... 4,381 | 5,596 
Estimated proft, before tax 5,067 | 6,850 
Ce sales (long toms)... 7,945 | 52,318 


additional finance now seeded will come from the Defence 
Materials Procurement Agency of the United States, which 
will increase its original loan of £3 million by an amount 
not exceeding £2 million—as soon as Mufulira increases its 
shareholding in Chibuluma by £400,000 to £1 million. The 
second cloud is the uncertainty about what will happen to 
the price of copper when private trading in the metal in 
London is restored in August. Copper producers may be 
hoping, however, that this week’s decision of the Chilean 
Government to maintain its price for copper at 35} US 
cents a lb (fob Chilean ports) may delay a fall in world 
prices. The Chilean Government has, in effect, narrowed 
the world market, by the simple expedient of quoting a 
price that no consumers—except the fabricating subsidiaries 
of American concerns that have a direct interest in Chilean 
Copper mines—are willing to pay. 





Floral Engineering 


HE Chelsea Flower Show, held in London this week 

by the Royal Horticultural Society, is going the way of 
all agricultural shows : machines fast threatening to take 
pride of place over living exhibits. This year there are 
slightly more exhibitors of “ horticultural sundries ” than of 
plants and gardens. Many of these are showing traditional 
garden equipment ; lawnmowers, greenhouses, tools and 
wrought iron gates, but a number specialise in power-driven 
implements designed and built as miniature versions of farm 
machinery scaled down in size to fit small-holdings and 
private gardens, The standard wheeled and tracked horti- 
cultural tractors of 6 to. 10 h.p. are too big and also too 
unwieldy for confined spaces. The garden cultivators that 
manufacturers are producing in increasing number are 
intended to fill the role vacated by the employed gardener, 
now rapidly becoming extinct. About 16 different makes 
were shown at Chelsea, in addition to several power-driven 
scythes, electric mowers and at least one battery-driven 
grass cutter and hedge trimmer. In all there were about 





PrRopvuctTion oF GARDEN CULTIVATORS, 1952 






Self-propelled 
grass cutters 
and hoes 








Two-wheeled Tractors 





.p. 
. |3§-4$h.p. | 2-3 hp. | and under 


| 













Home | . 188 3,726 | 1,847 
Export | 19 | 3,744 1,270 5,420 
Tora. MS. | 9140 1 3i7 11,290 





23 firms showing mechanised equipment of a type that would 
never have been associated with gardening a few years ago. 

These are expensive toys. The cheapest cultivator, of 
14 h.p., and with a limited number of attachments, costs 
about £44. Cultivators of 4 and § h.p. capable of working 
heavy soils and gradients can rarely be obtained for less 
than {100 ; with a full range of attachments, they cost nearer 
£150. That the market is expanding is shown by the scale 
of production—nearly 30,000 of these small cultivators were 
produced last year—as well as by the increasing number of 
new designs. There is little doubt that they do their work 
quickly, efficiently, and in the long run more cheaply than 
it can be done by traditional methods. But in future a 
mechanic’s finger may have to be joined to the green thumb. 


Lower Basic Material Prices 


nN April the Board of Trade’s index for basic material 
prices fell by 1.2 per cent, mainly because of substan- 
tially lower prices for non-ferrous metals. During the month 
the average price of tin fell by about 16.7 per cent, of zinc 


and lead by 9.2 per cent, of aluminium by 3 per cent and 


of copper by 3.3 per cent (the cut of nearly 10 per cent in 
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Ir ts About 


Japdn—-— 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 






Chairman of the Board 
& President: TADAO WATANABE 
Capital: ¥2, 500,000,000 
Head Office: IMABASHI, OSAKA 
Tokye Office: GOFUKUBASHI, TOKYO 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 185 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 
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GEGR: 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: | 14 Kardinal-Faulhater-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No.063/443 


Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: “Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681. Telex No.067/20 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 


Correspondents throughout the world 





NOTICES 


‘ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 
3 PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES.—The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent and 
pensionable appointments to be filled by competitive interview during 
1953. Interviews will continue throughout the year, but a closing 
date for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1953, may 
eventually be announced. The Scientific posts are in various Govern- 
ment Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
science; in Biology the number of vacancies is small. The Patent 
yosts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), Admiralty and 
Ministry of Supply. : : : 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
second class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 
for Scientific posts, pessess high professional attainments. Candi- 
dates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at 
least three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. 
Candidates for Scientific Officer and Patent posts taking their degrees 
in 1953 may be admitted to compete before the result of their degrees 
examination is known. 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31; for 
Scientific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1953 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
competing as Scientific Officers). London Salary Scales: Senior 
Scientific Officers (men), £812-£1,022: (women) £681-£917: Scientific 
Officers (men), £440-£707: (women) £440-£576; Patent Examiner and 
Patent Officer Classes (men), £440-£655; (women) £440-£576. Some- 
what lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 3.53/53 for Senior Scientific Officers and §.52/53 and S8.128/53 for 
the other posts. 
ee ee ee LTD., consultants in industrial 

and business management, require additional staff. Applications 
are invited from Chartered Accountants with industrial experience 
who are imterested in the development of fitiancial costing and 
administrative control. Technical ability is a prime essential, but 
great weight will be placed on personal attributes. Only first-class 
men will be considered and preference will be given to those with 
a university degree or service experience and a wide background. 
Before responsible work is undertaken, carefil training within the 
company will be given which may last one year, Age should be 
between 26 and 88 years. The remuneration is high. These will be 
permanent appointments with excellent prospects for future advance- 
roent.—Applications should be sent in confidence to Production- 
Engineering Ltd., 86 Cross Street, Manchester, 2. 
} ARRISTER, 37, old Etonian, at present Assistant Secretary to 
4 ijeading industrial company, seeks a legal or executive post which 
would afford eater scope to his qualifications, experience (both 
———- FS industrial), and proved abilities. Highest credentials. 
~~Box 253. 

,CONOMIST/STATISTICIAN required for new shipping business. 
4 First-class opening for well qualified and ambitious man. Age 
preferably 23 to 30. Commencing salary £700 to £1,000 per annum 
ora to age and qualifications.—Apply in writing to W. G. 
Weston Ltd., 47 Piccadilly, W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


SENIOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 

Applications are invited for the st of Senior Agricultural Econo- 
mist to be largely concerned with haison work between the Provincial 
‘a Economics Service and the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service. Salary: men—£900 rising to £1,070; women—{s00 
rising to £930. There is at present a bonus in addition. Applica- 
tions (three copies) stating age, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should reach the Registrar, 
The University. Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than June 22, 1953 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Ballioi College proposes to elect an Official Fellow (or appoint a 
Lecturer) in Politics as trom September 29, 1953. Applications should 
be sent not later than June 13, 1953 to the Master, from whom 
further details can be obtained. 





SS COAL BOARD invite applications for the superannuable 
appointment of an ASSISTANT TQ THE INVESTMENTS 
MANachix OF THE SUPERANNUATION AND PENSIONS FUNDS 
at London Headquarters. 

Candidates must have a sound knowledge of finance, investment 
and Stock Exchange procedure, backed by some years’ practical 
experience in a stockbroker's office covering all aspects of institu- 


tional investment work, including statistics and analysis of accounts, 
Salary on appointment will be within the inclusive range of £1,250 
to £1, per annum, depending on qualifications and experience. 


Increases within the range will be considered riodically in the 
light of work carried out and responsibility undertaken. 

rite, giving full particulars (in chronological order) of age, 
education, qualifications and experience (with dates) to National 
Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), Hobart House, Grosvenor 
Place, London, 3.W.1, marking envelope TT/635. Original testi- 
monials should NOT be forwarded. Closing date Jume 12, 1953. 

N opportunity occurs for a large firm selling their own branded 

4 lines to the Hardware, Chemists and Grocery Trades to acquire, 
without capital outlay, the selling rights and goodwill of two famous 
nationally advertised household products, ese enjoy a dominant 
position in their field and are sold everywhere. Annual sales exceed 
£200,000 and £150,000 has been invested in advertising. These lines 
are capable of considerable further expansion. Present owners wish 
to devote their time to the development of other projects and will 
maintain only a Royalty interest. 
Interested firms must have a very strong direct selling organisa(ion 

and promote other nationally eiivertivedt oducts. éplies, which 
will be treated in confidence, should be only from such firms,—Box 255. 
GALES OFFICE MANAGER required by a large company in the 
J Midlands, engaged in the paper and allied industries. Applica- 
tions invited from men with good educational background, preferably 
Economics degree, and at least three P post-graduate commercial 
experience in Sales Office management and selling.—Box 252. 
ADVERTISING of technical products calls for specialised know!le1ge 

and experience—which is why so many famous industrial concerns 
have learned to value the services of Geoffre Dadd Ltd., Technical 
Advertising Practitioners, of 90 Epsom Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Derwent 4444 (4 lines). 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE ili OF COVER. a" 
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i only partially reflected in 
the copper price on April 25 was 
the average for the whole month). Among other basic 
materials, the price of raw rubber came down by 7.9 per 
cent in April, raw cotton by 0.9 per cent and palm oil by 
13.3 per cent. Among the few materials that rose in price 
during the month, raw wool went up by 3.6 per cent and 
" pRICI INDEX OF MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 

(June 30, 1949= 100) 
NE  —— 
1952 1953 







Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


April 





| | 
151-9 | 150-5 | 151-0 | 149-2 


ae 147-9 | 145-9 
162-2 | 161-3 | 160-4 | 156-5 
131-2 | 131-0 | 131-0 | 130-7 









Basic materials fexcl. 
foe). occa enwen oo 
Materials in mechanical 
engineering ...-ee6s 
Materials in electrical 
machinery.. seeeeee 
Building and civil en- 
gineering materials . 


House building material 129-0 | 129-0 | 129-2 | 128-9 


Source : Board of Trade. 


imported hardwood by 0.§ per cent. In all, the index for 
materials used in mechanical engineering fell by 1.4 per 
cent, while that for those used in electrical machinery fell 
by 2.4 per cent (owing to the heavier weight carried in 
it for non-ferrous items). The falls in the indices for 
building materials were mainly due to the fall in the price 
of lead 


Sterling Area Statistics 


NE of the most. glaring deficiencies of the official 
QO statistical service since the war has been the lack of 
adequate and up-to-date figures on the trade balance of the 
sterling area. Hitherto the analyst has had to rely either 
on the annual Statistical Abstract for the Commonwealth 
(which is usually nearly a year out of date) or has had to 
search around for himself in the monthly trade returns 
of a score or so of different countries (which arrive in this 
country at widely differing dates after the period to which 
they refer). The decision to publish a summary of these 
trade statistics in a quarterly supplement to the. Board of 
Trade fournal is therefore a real step forward. 

There are two major snags in the new supplement. The 
first is that while some sterling area countries value their 
imports c.i.f., others value them f.o.b. The result is that 
the figures give a misleading impression of who is con- 
tributing most to any current surplus or deficit in the 
accounts of the area as a whole ; for example, the United 
Kingdom’s trade balance will always be cast in an un- 
favourable light in these statistics, because between 10 and 
15 per cent of its recorded import values are due to freight 
and insurance payments (which are usually merely 
payments by a British importer to a British shipping, 
surance or banking concern). The figures should there- 
fore only be adjudged as showing trends (not absolute 
levels) in each country’s balance ; the first of the accom- 
panying tables, which sets down the relevant figures for the 
disastrous fourth quarter of 1951 against those for the 
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much better fourth quarter of 1952, shows that nearly ail 
members of the area (except the Far Eastern colonies) con- 
tributed to last year’s recovery. 

The second major snag is that these figures only go a 
very small part of the way towards forging one of the most 
urgently needed tools for current economic analysis— 
namely an estimate of the terms of trade for the sterling 
area as a whole. The supplement provides price indices for 





TABLE I—STERLING AREA TRADE 
(£ million) 


4th quarter, 1951 4th quarter, 1952 


=xportslimports pain A exports|Imports 5 tance 
| 


(f.0.b.) | (c.i.f.) (f.0.b.) | {c i.f.) 
' 
Utd. Kingdom] 713 986 |—273 | 125 
Australia* ....] 140 221 i— 81 |-+- 107 
New Zealand. . 56 72 i~ 16 i}. 7 
Union of South 
Africa® ..... 81 113. j— 32 i— 17 
Asian Domins...}| 218 258 i— 40 j= 
Other indepen- 
een. 56553 66 15 j— 49 i— 29 
West Indies... 10 23 ji— 15 im 13 
West Africa...] 43 48 |— 5 i+ 4 
East Africa ... 35 37 j— 2 i+ 12 
Malaya & Hong 
Kong ...... 226 229 j— 3 i— 12 
Other colonies. 43 42 i+ 1 i— 6 








Togas co. ss 1630 |2,146 |—516 {1,570 | 1.642 oo 2 
| i i 





* These countries are known to value their imports “ f,o.b.” 


thirteen major sterling area exports ; it can be estimated 
that these price changes alone knocked nearly {£1,000 
million a year (or approximately one quarter) off the sterling 
area’s export income between the peak of commodity prices 
(in the first quarter of 1951) and the fourth quarter of 1952. 
But there are as yet no comparable indices for the prices of 


TABLE II—PRICES OF KEY STERLING AREA EXPORTS 
(Jan.-June, 1950— 100) 


Wool 





sterling area imports—or, for that matter, of other sterling 
area exports. To compile a terms of trade index for the 
whole sterling area would require some bold estimation and 
not a little guesswork. But the time has come when the 
Board of Trade, which must have many more of the 
relevant statistics than are available to private readers, 
should be encouraged to attempt one. 
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UNILEVER. In its world-wide orbit of 
activities—from soap through sawmills to a 
shipping line—the Unilever diarchy has 
amassed over £1,200 million of sales in each 
of the last two years. The vast range of 
goods sold by the group in all the free 
markets of the world would make for stability 
in profits were it not that almost all its 
products satisfy the immediate wants of 
consumers, so that the group’s fortunés can 
be swiftly affected by any fall in consumers’ 
demands or a decline in raw material prices. 
In the first half of 1952 the group had to 
withstand both these buffets, and profits fell 
sharply. In the last six months of 1952, 
however, raw material prices rose again and 
sales (although only at a lower level of profit 
margins) began to improve. This improve- 
ment has continued into the current year and 
the directors reveal that the volume of sales 
and profits earned in 1953 have so far been 
satisfactory. 

The most encouraging feature of Unilever’s 
accounts for a year in which inflation was 
cutbed is that the value of the diarchy’s sales 
rose from £1,205 million to £1,227 million. 
As prices were lower last year than they were 
in 1951, this increase must reflect a real 
expansion in the volume of goods sold ; and, 
in fact, the accounts (which must be the 
envy of many other international trading 
organisations) show an increase in the volume 
of sales of margarine and edible fats, of other 
oils and fats, of animal feeding stuffs and of 
tropical produce ; while the volume of sales 
of soaps and other detergents has been main- 
tained. The fall in trading profits (from 
£69.1 million to £56 million) can therefore 
be attributed to lower profit margins (forced 
upon the group by the return to more com- 
petitive conditions) and by losses made on 
stocks when prices fell from their heady 1951 
levels. In any case, as was noted when the 
group’s preliminary statement was discussed 
in The Economist last week, lower chatges 
for taxation and an easing of the problem 
of replacing stocks have led to an actual 
increase (from £18.8 million to £21.1 million) 
in net profits available for distribution. The 
diarchy has therefore had no difficulty in 
maintaining equity payments. 

Like many 6f the major trading concerns, 
Unilever has found that the decline in stock 
investment has led to a welcome improve- 
ment in its liquid balances. In the consoli- 
dated balance sheet, the fall in stock values 
from £212 million to £182 million—which is 
due rather more to a fall in Prices than to a 


~ 


Years to December 31 - 
: 1951 


Consolidated oe 
Trading profit .... 

Depreciation. fob b 4 ebay SAO an eg ale aie 
Fixed assets replac ement rese rves 
SHOOK CEMUEVES 0. ks ca voces caeeee es aes 
Profit before taxation 
AR bn Fis vb REG Ee RN Cee 
PV UOTE iss Fn Kh vi Re Pk i ol Oe 
Ordinary dividend¢ .. 22.0 635.0 3.6 de. os! 
Ordinary dividends {per cent)... ..-.. 22; 
Promt TORR ROI 5 S55 eS hiss ya ess, 


Lonsolidated Balance Sheet 
Pixed assets, less depreciation 
Net curreat assets 
Stocks 


42,107 
4,681 


btw ee 


CON, Pais oe 64 hs Sr IS oie os i 
Short-term borrowings Pile ete eae 
COMBA PORT VOR oe 6 ee 8K Ras da Sie we 
Revenue reserves 
Ordinary capital 


Cede wee ee ewer teens ee 


17, 8 


(a) In 1952, £1,868,000 (Ltd., 
the profit and loss account, 


| Company Notes 


Unilever, Ltd. 
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decline in the volume of inventories—has 
been accom panied by an increase in cash 
balances (from just under £25 million to just 
over £43 million) and by a fall in short-term 
borrowings (from £55. million to just under 
£30 million). Further calls would be made 
upon these resources if the markets in edible 
fats were to be freed from Government 
controls ; it is estimated, for instance, that 
about {£15 million might be added to 
Unilever’s stock values if the British Govern- 
ment were to remove the controls on mar- 
garine. Moreover, the group’s capital 
expenditure still appears to be running in 
excess of the amounts set aside for deprecia- 
tion (even though the group carefully sets 
aside a sufficient margin ‘out of taxed profits 
to cover genuine replacement costs). The 
directors must therefore keep a wary cye 
upon liquid balances in deciding upon the 
size of the ordinary dividends, which are, of 
course, tied to the equalisation agreement 
between the British and Dutch partners. On 
the basis of the latest dividend of 134 per 
cent the £1 ordinary stock units of Unilever 
Limited at the current price of 47s. 3d. xd. 
yield 5.7 per cent; for a group whose profits 
would probably ‘suffer sharply but tem- 
porarily in a recession, but that has vast 
reserves of strength to draw upon, this yield 
seems reasonable enough. 


* 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES. In contrast to the experience of 
Unilever, the fall in the profits of Imperial 
Chemical Industries last year (from £51.6 
million to £42.3 million) seems to have been 
due more to an actual decline in sales than 
to a fall in prices. In money terms the value 
of ICI’s sales rose again last year—from 
£262.8 million to £276.3 million—but there 
was a slight fall in the volume of these sales ; 
indeed, the Billingham nexus and the Nobel 
explosives division appear to have been the 
only divisions to have sold more in 1952 
than in 1951. Despite the worldwide clutter 
of new trading restrictions, the value of 
direct exports also increased—from £58 
million to £62 million—thanks partly to a 
revival in Far Eastern purchases of alkali 
and fertilisers in the second half of the year. 
The value of sales rose while their volume 
fell because, in the words of the directors, 
ICI was forced by an increase in operating 
costs to “make some increase in the 
prices of many of the company’s products.” 


- bsccinieadanttiacion Lpenlielnci cine tannctidaiiaaa ses iin dercontniceels 


Unilever NV Combined 


1951 | 1953 


' 

33.929 | 2698t | 92, 69,083 | $6,930 
5.717 5,072 9,753 | 11,542 
2,750 2,265 ; 5,115 5,283 
(a) eS 3,000 (a) 
25.452 | 18,682 50,505 | 30,678 
14,154 | 12,301 32,984 | 22.180 
13,348 6,711 18,838 | 21.056 
: 2,914 3,692 
12,553 | 13,987 

113,379 | 130,863 

171,330 | 173,487 

212,357 | “182,265 

24,860 | 43,184 

55,238 | 29,872 

57,032 | 63,248 


94,387. | 107,386 


17,118 37,101 37,214 


£450,000; NV, £1,418,000) from these stock reserves was written back into 
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But this increase in selling Prices appa 

did not fe, Sy mae to maintain Dro 

the directors note in their fepor t a 
Germany and Japan 


the year in a cumbg 
ore, and aria producers also o - 


x0 COm- 
ore strenuously, particularly fo; United 
Government fertiliser tender; ” 
Years to Ix 3] 
ee 1951 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ Bes 
Gross turmover .. 6.6.2 .4.6504 262,800,000 275. 300,099 
WOE rises ciate 51,587,727 42 341 153 
‘Total COG ks iee sf eeeis 54,660,232 45 449 833 
Ceara aGNaire tke’ 8,892,892 10.138 595 
TRAM a ESET 5 say ys os 26,557,129 15,816 747 
Nak COME i bev iixs send ibe 22,675,765 15 070.99 
Ordinary dividends... 2.2! 4,133,092 4.963944 
nary dividends (per cent) 13 "B 
Retained by subsidiaries ...... 2,293,217 1.571 255 
Assets replacement reserve.... 5,000,000 5.000.999 
Stock seen reserve + _ 7,000,000 700,000 
Aiea mae to carry forward....... 420,6 ae 
tte neee O00 Dy 
Consolidated balance sheet >— ~—e 
Fixed assets less depreciation... 216,680,427 165,376 
Net current assets ........... 57,034,107 68 985 928 
MINE, stares sceiaate tess 84,375,741 91,060,965 
OM Ki cee baie e Paks ob ce wees 5,860,472 312, 766 
Bank overdrafts .......-..... 14,988,848 14 138 499 
Capital reserves.........5.... 125,774,663 14 138,802 
Revenue reserves ............ 41,122,345 45,074 348 
Ordinary capital ............. 60,558,139 70,651,162 


£1 ordinary stock at 42s. 6d. yrelds £6 2s. per. ont. 


The fortunes of the ICI group were not, 
of course, immune from last year’s decline 
in raw material prices and some {2 million 
was written off*stock values to reduce specific 
items to market values. This cloud, how- 
ever, had a silver lining, for the directors 
go on to say that “the profits for 1952 do 
not contain any significant amount due to 
inflation of price levels as did the profits of 
1951.” Asa direct result the directors have 
found it mecessary to appropriate only 
£700,000 to a stock replacement reserve, 
compared with ten times that amount— 
£7 million=in 1951. _A run in the 
volume of trade at homie led to a slight fall 
in the value of stocks held by the parent com- 
pany (from £56.4 million to £54.5 million), 
but the opportunity was taken to build up 
stocks held abroad so that overseas sub- 
sidiaries could offer quick deliveries in their 
increasingly competitive markets. As « result, 
the book value of stocks in the consolidated 
balance sheet rose from £84.4 million to 
£91.1 million, and the group as a whole did 
not experience the welcome reinforcement of 


liquid resources that many other industrial 
giants have been able to report. 

ICI’s fortunes were plainly at their lowest 
ebb in the middle of last year, when a fall 


in demand led in some cases to a reduction 
in output, Since then, however, demand has 
revived and the value of the company’s sales 
in the last quarter of 1952 was higher than 
in the same quarter of 1951. On present 
indications, therefore, shareholders can 


reasonably hope for an increase in profits 
this year. 

* 
ANGLO-IRANIAN. The report of the 


Angio-Iranian Oil Company for 19>. 1s 4 
story of sturdy resilience in adversity. In 


1952, the company sold 32 million tons of 
crude oil and fefined products, or only } 
million tons less than in 1951 when 


14 million tons came from Iran. [1s pro- 
duction of crude oil in Kuwait, Iraq and 
Qatar, rose from 16.6 million tons to 25.6 
million tons, with Kuwait’s share alone 
rising from 13.3 million tons to 193 
million tons. Similarly, the throughput of 
17.5 million tons in the company’s rc" neries 
in 1952 . with a throughpu: of 24 
million tons in 1951 (of which hai! came 


from Iran). 4s ‘ 

ve extent, tne 
fall in profits (from £71 million 
to £59 mnillion} vars a year’s trading 
without Abadan, compared with the benefit 
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trade from there in 1951. 
n has also added to the com- 


to make outside 


But in spite of this, and 
hh level of tanker freight rates that 
ighout most of last year, the direc- 
have had no hesitation in rais- 
xe ordinary dividend from 30 to 35 per 

Indeed Sir William Fraser suggests 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1951 1952 


£ 
71,377,882 59,558,678 
75,899,965 61,260,584 
21,733,151 12,303,729 
27,373,901 22,666,544 
24,233,050 25,165 966 
6,041,250 7,048,125 
50 35 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
16,000,000 16,000,000 
120,566 46,607 


64,406,855 99,548,512 
47,524,788 54,956,207 
7,539,923 10,106,706 
79,622,279 55,084,115 
43,402,442 46,824,290 
59,074,918 58,300,948 
94,291,550 112659117 


. 49,987,440 49,987,440 


20,137,500 20,137,500 


ch at § yields 6 per cent. 
® Pare y’s net profits only, which are showa 
credit of £770,868 from subsidiary 
in 1951, £606,749 was retained by 


that a “study of the accounts will point to 
the conclusion that a more substantial distri- 
bution would be warranted.” But he then 
covers up by adding that “in view of the 
abnorma! conditions affecting operations and 
the extra capital commitments these entail, 
the directors consider that it is not yet wise 
to relax the policy of conserving the com- 
pany’s financial strength.” 

That financial strength is greater than the 
balance et figures show; for the report 
reveals that a claim for relief from British 
taxation in respect of Kuwait taxes (which, 
t {26.8 million, have been charged before 
striking trading profits) is outstanding: But 
there grounds for caution about the 
immediate prospect. For one thing the com- 
pany’s profit margins are smaller than those 
prevaili 1952; and Sir William’s fore- 
cast that profits this year should run at their 
1952 le ippears to be based on the 
assumption that “ the encouraging expansion 
in the volume of trade” that has been 
achieved in recent months will be maintained 
and that there will be no severe drop in oil 
prices For another thing, the company 
hopes to raise its annual refinery capacity to 
about 30 million tons by the end of. 1954 
ang tO fai 


se production from Kuwait, Ira 


and Qatar to 35 million tons by the end o 


this year 


This emphasises the need for 


money to ‘inance Capital development, on 


Ww 


hich the 


£574 


Since the price 


prices, together 


profits 
£13.1 


company spent about 
million in 1952 and expects to spend about 
4.75 million this year, 

* 

DUNLOP RUBBER. 
of raw rubber fell by over a third in 1952, 
x iS Not surprising that the trading profits 
of Dunlop Rubber fell by over a quarter, 
The decline in raw material 
with a fall in the volume of sales, 
led to a reduction in the value of the group’s 
sales which include services and supplies 
within © group) from £284 million to 
£250 million; and the ratio of profits 
(before aX) lo turnover was reduced from 
6.> per cent to 4.7 per cent. The decline in 
Prices was, of course, accompanied by con- 
ner osses on inventories, all of which 
be decn absorbed by drawing on. profits. 
- the upshot, the group’s trading 
a from £17.9 million to 


but, thanks to a reduction in the 


cha for taxation, the fall in net profits 
has limited to about £1 million. 


Losses on stocks and a reduction in the 
volume of stocks held by the group have 
reduced the book value of inventories in the 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated carnings £ £ 

‘Trading: SHOR. «os oe. aden 17,869,124 13,060,412 
Total Monme.. ok. wees cvs 18,240,317 15,809,757 
Deprentation:. .. =. isi sce cavess 5,969,596 4,178,835 
Replacement reserves .......... 470,000 479,000 
mn 4 oS ba 8,915,898 5,275,688 
pe See errr yy 4,072,007 3,040,77: 
Ordinary dividends ............ 1,180,958 1,237,195 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... - iv 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 1,732, 107141 
Revenue reserves ...........4.; 960,000 520,000 
Added to carry forward........ 1,879 10,600 


Consolidated balance sheet 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 


25,370,650 27,891,863 
Net current assets............. 


43,829,608 42,970,070 


NOU ike dpb a <a 0 sng ape ban nt 61,246,077 50,864,746 
Ga as oe ean hci wet oouretes 8,740,950 * 6,621,426 
WORE, ois xi vas bps cowews 32,338,586 34,251,131 


12,853,969 12,853,969 
£1 ordinary stock at 43s. 9d. xd yields £8 per cent. 


consolidated balance sheet from {61.2 million 
to £50.9 million—a level that the directors 
consider to be “ satisfactory for the efficient 
operation of the factories.” The fall in stock 
values has im turn reduced the need for 
temporary finance; the group’s total 
borrowing on bills and from the banks has 
been reduced from £20.4 million to £13.5 
million. This has enabled the directors to 
maintain the dividend of 174 per cent with- 
out any real difficulty. On present indications, 
the current year should witness a greater 
stability in prices and profits, and share- 
holders will confidently expect the same 
dividend again. 


* 


UNITED MOLASSES. Last autumn, in 
one of the most startling price reductions of 
1952, producers of molasses were forced to 
slash prices to less than one-third of the 
levels at which they had been standing 
through the sellers’ market earlier in the year. 
Yet the directors of United Molasses, whose 
recorded . stocks of molasses fell from 
£3,061,401 to £1,061,953 in the calendar 
year, are able to report that this massive fall 
in prices to the “ comparatively safe level of 
today ” did not involve the group in inven- 
tory losses of any consequence. It seems, 
therefore, that the group must have been suc- 
cessful in running down its stocks before the 
big price cuts were made. . 

The fall in the group’s trading profits (from 
£8,033,794 to £7,103,914) can therefore be 
attributed mainly to the decline in shipping 
freight rates and to a rise in operating costs. 
The chairman expects that profits will again 
fall quite substantially this year because of 
lower shipping freights ; but he reports that 
the sudden cut in the price of molasses has 
already led to an impressive expansion in 
American demand for molasses for feeding 
stuffs and’ distilling purposes, and that the 
group’s American subsidiary has recently 
been handling a larger volume of trade than 
at any time in its history. A similar improve- 
ment has not yet taken place in Britain, but 
the directors hope that the decontrol of 
animal feeding stuffs will help sales later on. 
Another encouraging sign for the future is that 
the fall in the burden of stock. investment 
has led to a very strong improvement in the 
group’s ee resources. Last year the com- 
bined total of British Government securities, 
short-term loans, tax reserve certificates and 
cash balances rose from about £8.6 million to 
nearly £14 million. The chairman opined 
that profits in 1953, although they would be 
lower than those earned last year, would 
“ comfortably cover dividend requirements.” 
The gross equity distribution of just over 
20 per cent—which gives the 10s. ordinary 
pela units a yield of 74 per cent at their 
current price of 27s, 3d. seems, therefore, 
to be well assured. 
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| Price, Price,| Net | Gross 


ee) ae | ae | oe ae 

= . , | May 20, ) May <0, 

Guaranteed Stocks | 1953 | 1955/1953 | 1953 
(£8. 4 f s. d. 
eae "52-54 98M 99/1 4 21313 2 
Exchequer 2% 1955:., 994 994) 110 1/2135 7 
Exchequer 3% 1960..| 100} | 1004113 6 3 1 6 
Ser. Funding 19% °53.) © (214 01210 5 
Ser, Funding 19%, '54.| 984 9%) 116 7/212 8 
Ser. Funding 3°, °55..| 10048 1008} 17 7/2 8 
War Bonds 94°, 54-56 994 «99H 1 8 75213 «1 
Pundinig 29% °52-57.., 100 1004/1260 6 2 14 101 
Nat. Def. 3% '54-58..; 1014, ay 1.9 31:28 HU 
War Loan 3% °55-59., 100% 1008} 111 6 | 2 18 10 
Savings 3%, '55-65~..| 9% % | 1 3;3 9 8 
Funding. 24% 'S6-61..| 9%A| 9%) 116 7 | 2 19 104 
Funding 3°, °59-69...| S04 = /2 2431) 3 16 10! 
Funding 3% "66-68...| 92%} 928 | 2 5 4/34 55 
Beta ‘2 8. 1\4¢3 # 
Punding 4% '60-90...| 99 3 41014 1 2 
Savings 3% 60-70 ...| 894; 894'2 811 318 5! 
Savings 24% '64-67...| 88 | 884'2 7 8 311 Ili 
Victory 4% °20-76 ...| 1018) 1014 2 2 1/3 18 7s 
Savings 3% 65-75 »..| 86%; 8${/2.9 1/319 1 
Consols 4%, (aft. 1957)'- 90 | 91 12 8 8/14 9 If 
Convs. 34% fait. 1961) 814; 818'2 7 4'4 6 Gf 
Treas, 2}% (aft. 1975)| 604 12 § 614 211 
Treas. 3%, (aft. 1966).; 7O¢ | 7061/2 6 8'4 5 If 
‘Treas, 34% °17-80...| 94°). 99°, 2 71014 1 3 
Redemption 3% ' 86-96) + 80612 74) 3 le ll 
Warloan 34% aft.1952) 80§*| 808° 27 6/4 6 5/ 
Consols 2% .....4.. | 608 6145/2 5 0/4 2 If 
Br. Elec, 3% 68-73 ..| 8% | 874) 2 9 4) 319 0 
Br. Elec, 3% 74-77 2.) 86%) 86%) 2 8 61318 6 
: o } 6 §;4:-5. Oe 
Br. Elec. 44% "14-79 100 10084 1 5 EG gi 4 5 Ol 
F cage 261714 4 Se 
Br Elec. 41% ‘A’ 74-19 9910044 3 Bae sy 
Br. Elec, 34% "76-79 | MA*| Mp2 7 2/40 6 
Br. Trans. 3% "78-88. 81g) 81/2 9 2/4 @ 10 
Br. ‘Trans. 3%, '68-73.| 87) | 87%) 2 9 4/319 OJ 
Br, Trans. 4% °72-77.| 974 *9TA* . : > ; of 
Br, Gas 3%, '90-95...; 808! 803/12 710/319 4! 
Br. Gas 34% °69-71..| 94h) 944} 2 6 0/319 1f 
Br. L. & S. 34% ‘79-81, 91H) MR 27 414 «1 4! 
(¢} To earliest date. (/f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex-dividend. 

Last Two ; Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends Ordinary May 13,)/May 20, May 20, 

ara ia | Stocks 1953 | 1953 | 1953 
y Fe ay ee j £ % d. 
20 at 40 b Anglo-Am. 10/-. 4 i & 5,2 2 
5a 3 bAnglo-Iran. {1.) 5 5H 56 0 5 
Wa 12)b\Assoc. Elec. £1.) 77/6 | 75/- | 5 6 8 
74a, 22) >\Assoe. P.Cem.{1)212/6 (108/9 | 5 10 4 

10 2) 33 } Bass {1 ....... lig/9 (2128/9 | 7 411 
10 a 10 } Boots 5/-...... | 39/6 | 19/6" | 5 2 7 
3a) 7 &\Brad. Dyers £1.| 25/6 | 25/6 | 7 16 10 
4}a| 6)0/Br. Celanese 10/-| 22/6 | 24/- [41 @ 
Wh | 4 @\Be. MotorCp.5/-| 6/- | 5/9 19 0 ig 

: 

6 | 9 bBr, Oxygen {1..} 53/- | 53/- | 513 2 
3a. 3 &Can. Pac. $25..| $483 | $494 | 5 9 1 
7hb «5 @Coats{1....... } 43/- | 42/- [519 1 
64>} 5 @Courtaulds {1..| 38/- | 37/9 | 5 19 2 

6 «8 9 Cunard f1..... ; 35/6* | 35/- | 9 2:10 
15 b Tha Distillers 4/- ...| 16/3 | 16/- 5 12 6 
17jc\ I7jeDunlop f1.....| 46/3 | 43/9%' 8 0 06 
15 ¢| 15 cord 41....... | 55/74 51/10} 5 15 8 
15 6| SaGen. Elect. (1. .| 40/74 | 40/- | 512 6 
5a) 1 bGuest Keen {1.| 47/- | 46/6*|6 9 0 
1@\ 10 6Geinness 10/-..| 29/6 | 29/- | 517 3 
4ja; 6hb\Hawker Sid. {1.| 38/—- | 37/6 [5 6 8 
5a| 8 & imp. Chem. i1.| 45/6" | 42/6 |6 2 4 
13}a| 114% Imp. Tobaceo {1) 50/3 | 52/- | 7 13 We 
$2-6 ¢| $1 4 Int. Nick. n.p...| a | $718 (6 9 8 
lige) 17ge\J"burg Con. {1.| 56/10); 58/9 518 2 
5a\ 10 bLanes. Cotton]! 41/9 | 41/- |7 6 4 
Tja' 10 5 Lon. Brick £1..| 61/104) 61/10} 5 13 4 

15 a| 35 6 Marks &Sp.A5/-| $2/3 | 50/-* | 5 0 0 
64a! 11f>/Monsanto 5/-.../ 20/6 | 20/6 |4 9 5 
6al\ MOP. &O. Def. f1.) 4/6 | 54/6 17 6 9 
17}6} . Tja P. Johnson 10/-.} 0/- | 29/6 | & 9 6 
7100 ¢+105 ¢Pradentl. ‘A’ il; 36} 364 t§4 7 
175 b| 50 @Rhokanafl.:..| 17 im} 12:17 2 
10 b| 5 @Rolis Royce {1./ 60/7} | 60/- | 5 0 0 
75 a 110 b“Shell” Reg. 41.) 84/45 | 83/14" 6 11. 3 
846| Tha Tube Invest. (i) 55/6 |°54/9" | 5 9 TA 
5 «| 20 6 Tur. Newall {1.| 50/3 48/- | 5 4 Im 
Sa 8b Unilever {1..../ 47/9 | 47/3" : §M 3 
12}c}  XIhc\Union Castle (1) 21/6* | 21/6 | 619 6 
5 a 5 b Union Dise. {1.; 43/- | 43/~ | 415 0 
t Utd: Molass. 10/-| 27/9 | 27/3* 7 7 3¢ 
Tha) 1240:U.Sua Betong/1) 35/74 | 4/44° 11 12 9 

@| 1246 ,Vickers £1.....| 46/6 | 46/- | 610 5 

15 a} 40 b Woolworth 5/- .| 52/9 | 52/3 (5 5 3 


{a} Int. (6) Fin. 
months. Yield basis 10#%. 
deuwbled capital. (mm) 


= fe 





(c) Div. whole yr. 


(g} Div. 174% for 4 
(4) On 


(h) Yield basis 15%. 
Yield basis 123%. 
basis 114%. 


(o} Yield basis 


(g} Yield basis 20-06% 


} Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 16, 1953, total 
ordinary revenue was {£70,296,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £88,024,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £565,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of {3,422,000 the 
deficit accrued since April 1, 1955, was 
£26,224,000 compared with a deficit of 
£60,077,000 for the corresponding period of the 
previous financial year. 





A . 

Esti- Rosa fess” ended | ended 

mate, to to May | May 

1953-54 | May 17,| May 16,} 17, | 16, 
1952 | 1953 1962 | 1953 

£7000 | 













Receipts into the Bischaduise 


REVENUE (€ thousand) 





Orv. Revenue 


Income Tax ......} 14,814 17,562 
Sur-tax 1,800; 1,700 
Death Duties .....| 3,300; 3,600 
Stamps........... | 1,300} 800 
Profits Tax & EPT) 214, 000 35,600 5,000) 3,900 
Excess Profits Levy} 99,500 in | 400 
Special Contribu-| i 
tom and other 1,000 


Inland Revenue. 


Total Inland Rev.. 1243s, 750} 234,305) 231, 31,115] 26, 064 27,962 


FO Sere i 11044, 300 135,861 | 136, 066 } 21, 498 21,934 
BRM is 3 sais | 6, 480] 109, 984 | 108,435} 17,770) 15,220 
















Total Customs andi 
Beet oh ccis 11724,780] 245, 845 | 244,201 8 39, 268) 37,154 


Motor Duties .... | 69,000 5,709; 6,524 "187 376 
PO (Net receipts), . 2,685 2,900 3,100} 2, 700) 2,700 
B roadcast L icences| 16,000 1,000 1,000 

undry Loans. .... | » 25,000 2,083) 1,942 “as! 1,830 
Mice hii wes cn 208s 95,0001 10, 817) 12, 282 94 274 


Total Ord. Revenue'4368, 215] 502,659 | 











SELF-BALANCING | 

mn yet Office........] 224,615 
ncome Tax on EPT| 
"Refunds pietkae el | _5,500 


seer eeeeeees 


Issues out of the eiskeaon 
to meet payments (f thousand) 


EXPENDITURE 


ORD. EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 

DAR cs ds san tu 615,000 
Payments to N. Ire- 

MR as ag hen | 48,000 
Other Cons. Funds. ; 10,000 








89,500| 97,125}11,205 19,729 


4,081; 4,408 
628 | 662 








a 


fetid vdiavods | 673,000] 94,209; 102,194]11,205 20,824 
Supply Services’. .:3586,286| 464'986 420,771] 66,200 68,200 
Total Ord. Expend. 4259,286| 559,195| 522,966] 77,405 88,024 
Sinking Funds .... & 3,541/ 5,422 250 3=-5565 











Tetal fexcl. Self- | 
Balancing Expd.) 4259, 286} 562, 736 | 526,388 em 655 88,589 





_ SELF-BALANCING | | 














CHANGES IN DEBT (f£ THOUSAND) 


RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills ...... 41,953 Def. Bonds... . 
Nat. Savings Certs.. 100 3% Def. Bonds. .... 
34% Def. Bonds.... 1,630 Other debt 
Tax Reserve Certs... . 1,631 Internal........+. 
External.,.:..... 


Advances ........ 





45,314 
































Treasury 
Bilis Advances De- an 
| riptaiadindel posits ‘ 
wee oe Public | BE Of] by | pebe 
enaer Pp Depts. 
May. 17 | 2,650-0| 1,499-4 ewe =| 4,452-3 
1953 | 
Feb. 14 | 2,890-0/ 1,416-1 woe | 4541-2 
» 21 | 2,870-0} 1,441-5 ewe =| 4,584-1 
» 28 | 2,860-0 | 1,446-0 woe | 4,562°7 
Mar. 7 | 2,840-0| 1,491-4 wwe | 4,609-3 
» 14 | 2,820-0/ 1,540-5 | 4,635-6 
» 21 | 2,810-0| 1,569-5 ee =| 4,711-7 
me 4,406-6 wwe =| 4, 713-9 
April 11 | 2,880-0| 1,585-3 <a we | 4,709-0 
» 18 | 2,950-0/ 1,542-3 ad we | 4,791-0 
» 25 | 2,990-0/ 1,514-8 ws woe | 4793-0 
i 
May 2 | 3,010-0/ 1,478-8 . oa woe | 4,745°4 
»  _9 | 3,030-0! 1,462-3 . . wee | 4,734°4 
» 16 | 5,050-0) 1,484-2 oe ve | 4,770-2 
j } i 







Average 
Rate 
of 
Allotment 

d. 


Date of | 
Tender | 


| Offered | | applied | Allotted 
F | 








i i 
230-0 | 295-0 | 230-0 |: 47 8-07 | 

1953 

Feb. 13 | 220-0 | 297-2 | 220-01 48 17-78 

20 | 230-0 | 321-7 | 230-0] 48 7-90 

27 | 230-0 | 314-4 | 230-0 | 48 0-25 

6 | 240-0 | 326-9 | 240-0] 48 0-25 

13 | 250-0 | 256-4 | 250-0] 47 11-74 

20 | 260-0 | 351-0 | 260-0] 47 11-78 

m 250-0 | 334-6 | 250-0 | 48 0-20 

. 2] 230-0 | 322-8 | 230-0] 48 . 3-95 

10 | 250-0 | 357-6 250-0 | 48 4-20 

» 17 | 230-0 | 360:8 | 230-0] 48 3-51 

» 24 | 210-0 | 330-3 | 210-0] 47 8-04 
} i 

May 1/ 210-0 | 351-1 | 210-0 | 47 1-37 

» 8 | 240-0 | 347-4 | 240-0 | 47 7-83 

te 15 | 250-0 | 345-8 | 250-0 | 47 8-01 
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On May 15th applications for 91 day bills to be paid from 
May 18 to May 25, 1953, were accepted dated Monday to 


Saturday as to about 62 per cent at £99 8s. 1d. and app 


at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 


lications 
ills to a 


maximum of {250 millioh were offered on May 22nd. For the 
week ended May 23rd the banks wére not asked for Treasury 


deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS (f THOUSAND) 











ost Office. ....... 224,615 24,900 | 25,800 2,800 2,800 Totals 6 weeks ended 
Income Tax on EPT) FOR A as aa the 
Refunds ........ | 5,300} asa] 2025], 126-435 May 10, | May 9, - 
Total cp Fisenscuas 14487, 201 1, 151 | 553, as} 80,581 91,823 1952 1953 
ss SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
After increasing Exchequer balances by} | Receipts ............. 13,900 24,100 4,800 
£289,170 to £3,477,654, the other operations| Repayments.......... 17,500 | 14,600 1,900 
for the week increased the National Debt by! net savin 9 800. 
a aS Oia Dr 3,600 9,500 2,900 
£34,260,968 to £26,129 million. 9.500 | 
2 DEFENCE BONDS 
EE oe os on ext vase 5,025 9,950 1,525 
NET RECEIPTS ({ THOUSAND) Repayments .......... 8,865 11,870 2,240 
EPU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950, s. 3. ...0s+55. 185 ‘ Se een ee 
cmv). Mek Savings .cc0.s.a5s Dr 3,840 |Dr 1,920 Dr 715 
183 eemeneiiogeninad 
PO AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
BANKS 
tate hee ere peonet dca bo h acces 86,656 91,846 18,126 
NET ISSUES (¢ THOUSAND) epayments .......... 88,830 | 99,549 | 18,292 
PO and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1952 .............. 1,000 Net. Savings ........05 Dr 2,174 Dr 7,508 Dr 166 
BPE RetanGe eis 6 rks acd ee Wa hae Rese eke §29 painainepLingehinnesnpaten mela oped 
Local Authorities Loans-Act, 1945, s. B(1) .......... 14,000 | Total Net Savings ...... Dr 9,614 TT 2,019 
Finance Acts, 1946 & 1947: Postwar Credits ....... 333 . Interest on’ certs. repaid. 4,725 4,234 551 
——— Interest accrued ........ 14,767 | 14,856 2,457 
15,862 | Change in total invested. [+ 428 i+ 1069914 3,925 






NOTES ISSUED:- 
In Circulation 1523,605,236 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETUR\; 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Govt. Det 
Other Gox¢ 05am 


In Banking Securitie. 
Department 26,751,587 | Other Securiics >7)%8 
—— than me 
& 
Amount of Fi j _ SSL 
ssue... 
Gold Coin “ani 2°00 
— at 
48s. per oz 
= fine) Pew ae cee 356,893 
1550,356,823 “1550, 356,35 
Lr. 












eeeneee 





Govt. Securities 365, fe 439 


seedbesees 3, Other Securities 24,585,105 
Public De; 57, 073, 770 Discounts and 

Public Accts.* il 339, 441 Advances... 6, 640,008 
H.M. Treas. Securities... 17.945 04 

Special Acct, 45,734,329 

Other Depts... 343,361,221 
Bankers... . . 273,193,909 | Notes... 26,751,597 
Other Accts... 70,167,312 4 Coin..... 1,902,319 
418,349,051 418,349,061 






* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners ¢ 


National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSI8 (f wition) 









ISSUE DEPT. :— 


Notes in circulation. 
Notes in banking de- 


partment . 


er 


Government debtand 


securities* 


Other securities .... 
Gold and coin...... 
Valued at s. per fine ox. 
BANKING DEPT. :— 
Deposits :-— 
Public Accounts .... 
Treas. Special Acct.. 
Bankers .... 
Others ..... 
Total ...... 


Total |. .6 iss 
Banking dept. reserve. 


“ Proportion ” 


soeeeee 


eeeeeee 


eee eee 


treeene 


1953 


May 21 me | May 13} May # 









1,405-9 }1,516-5 | 1,519-7 |1,5155 
33-8| 30-8) m8 














1446-7 11,546-7 | 1,546-8 15464 
0-8 0-8 | 0-7 07 
2-9 291 2-91 
248/0 | 248/0 | 2483/0) 268A 
10-8 14-4 14-7}. 3 

0-5) 39°5| 45:7) 
281-7} 269-0 | 263-4) 2732 
71-9 65-3 67:2} 2 
364-9] 388-2 | 391-0) 4004 
295-0} 321-5) 348-2) M51 
17-37 13-2) 10-0) 64 
2-5) 35:7; 18-3) 119 
336-8} 370-4 | 376-5) 3894 
45-9) (35-7 | 52-4) BH 

i) o | a 

fs} $2| %-2 | ta 






* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital {14,555,0% 


Fiduciar 
on Mare 


issue raised from £1,500 million to £1, 550 milion 
25, 1953. 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


eek 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of E 


land’s official b ce for gold ws 
s official buying pri ae 


raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on Sept 
14, 1949, and the on price to authorised dealers. fre 


175s. Od. to 252s. 
last week were as f 






1953 


“sees 


ieee 


London INew York! Bombay 


Sa fine ounce. Spot cash prices dung 


SILvER Gown 


tee 


Bombay 





per ounce per ounce per 100 tolas, per tola 


74:00 
74-00 


Markets 


74-00 
74-00 
74-00 


c. R a. Rs. & 
85°25 | 165 3 a3 
85-25 | 163 12 87 
closed 


85-25 162 10 87 
85-25 161 0 87 
85-25 161 7 8T 


_ 
& 
oa 
Oo 
~ 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY _ - 


RESULTS OF FIRST FULL YEAR WITHOUT SUPPLIES FROM IRAN 


PRODUCTION AND REFINING DEVELOPMENTS 


SALES VOLUME EXPANDING 


COMPANY’S ATTITUDE IN IRANIAN DISPUTE DEFINED 


SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, 
will be held on June 11th at Britannic House, 
Finsbury \ircus, London, EC. 

The following is the statement to stock- 


holders by the chairman, Sir William Fraser, 
CBE, LLD, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1952: ‘ 

Since the last annual general meeting Sir 
Hubert Heath Eves, Mr J. A. Jameson and 
Mr F. G. C. Morris have resigned from the 
board, and Mr H. EB. Snow, Mr J. M. Pattin- 
son and Mr W. E, V. Abraham have joined 
the board ; the two first named have been 
appointed managing directors. On the recent 
retirement of Sir Thomas Gardiner, who has 
been our valued colleague since his appoint- 
ment as an ex-officio director in 1950, Her 
Majesty’s Treasury has appointed Mr F. E. 
Harmer to succeed him onthe board. 

Sir Hubert Heath Eves was a managing 
director from 1924 to 1950 and deputy chair- 
man from 1941 to 1950, sincé when his pro- 
found knowledge of our shipping and sales 
activities which he so long and successfully 
directed has continued invaluable. in our 
councils, Now that he has decided to retire, 
we pay tribute to a colleague who has been 
for nearly thirty years in the front rank of 
those who have built up your company’s 
organisation, in which his ability and per- 
sonality have long been regarded with respect 
and affection. 

In Mr Jameson we lose an outstanding 
pioneer of the company’s operations in Iran, 
where he served from 1909 until 1927, finally 
as general manager. ‘He then returned to 
London as a deputy director, becoming a 
managing director in 1939. During this long 
service of 43 years with the company he 
has seen, and himself been a major contribu- 
tor to, its development from the first stage in 
Iran just after oil was originally struck there 
in 1908 to its present world-wide organisa- 
tion. For his achievements on your com- 
pany’s behalf, we owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude 

Mr Morris was first associated with the 
company in 1921 in connection with the for- 
mation of our associated company in France. 
From then onwards his energies were con- 
centrated on our distribution and marketing 
activities, and he became a deputy director 
in 1927 and a managing director in 1946. He 
has played a prominent part in the extension 
of the AIOC group’s sales organisation and 


he will be greatly missed from our delibera- 
tions. 


Mr Snow and Mr Pattinson have both had 
more than 30 years’ service with the company 
and have been deputy directors for the past 
few years. Mr Abrahant is managing director 
of The Burmah Oil Company, Limited. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The accounts for 1952 have been prepared 


— same form as those for the previous 


Owing to the continuance of the dispute 
with the Iranian Government regarding our 
rights and properties in Iran, no operations 
of the company or its subsidiaries took place 
in that country during 1952, and our assets 
and liabilities there have been included in 
these accounts at substantially the same 
figures as for 1951. It is not at present prac- 
ticable or advisable in the stockholders’ 
interests to alter the form of items relating to 
Iran in our accounts which, together with the 
contents of this statement, it is your board’s 
desire to make as fully informative as possible 
regarding the company’s business. 


The. consolidated trading profit for 1952 
was {45,354,732 after provision of 
£14,198,946 for depreciation on fixed assets, 
allied companies and other trade investments, 
and oil exploration interests. The gross trad- 
ing profit thus totalled £59,553,678, com- 
paring’ with £71,377,882 for 1951, from 
which depreciation and other write-offs 
totalling £23,682,949 were provided. 1952 
was the first full year during which we had 
no oil production from Iran and the effect 
of this deprivation on our business, despite 
the greatly increased supplies which we 
obtained from other sources, is reflected in 
the reduction in our trading profits. 


Provision for depreciation in 1952 was 
£9,484,003 less than in 1951, partly because 
of the discontinuance as from March 31, 
1952, of initial allowances on capital expendi- 
ture, and partly because no further amounts 
have been written off capital assets in Iran. 


The item land, oil wells, pipe lines, re- 
fineries, etc., in the consolidated balance 
sheet shows an increase of £36,876,204, com- 
pared with 1951, mainly because of expendi- 
ture on our refineries in the United Kingdom 
and at Aden. This item also includes for the 
first time the company’s capital assets in 
Kuwait because, as I informed you last year, 
our interests there have been held since 
December, 1951, by a subsidiary company 
instead of through an associated company as 
formerly. 


Investments in subsidiary companies not 
consolidated and allied companies show an 
increase of £7,631,419 attributable mainly to 
larger needs for distribution in Australia, 
New Zealand, India and Pakistan. 


After providing £22,666,344 for taxation 
on profits, the amount available for reserves 
and dividends is £25,165,966, compared with 
£24,233,050 for 1951. Your directors have 
allocated £1 million to preference stock re- 
serve, bringing the total to £10 million, and 
have placed £16 million to general reserve, 
which now stands at £97 million, They have 
recommended a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 25 per cent, and in addi- 
tion a’cash bonus per £1 stock of one 
shilling, both less income-tax. The total dis- 
tribution for the year would approximate 7 
per cent on the ordinary stock plus general 
reserves. 


indy ‘sll Gens dereundd wi Tak es, 
point to the conclusion that a more substan- 


tial distribution would be warranted. How- 
ever, in view of the abnormal conditions 
affecting our operations and the extra capital 
commitments which these entail, your direc- 
tors consider that it is not yet wise to relax 
the policy of conserving the company’s 
financial strength which has enabled it to 
withstand the most damaging actions of - the 
Iranian Government. 


The company’s issue of £20 million 5 per 
cent debenture stock in January last was 
largely oversubscribed. Preferential treat- 
ment was accorded to existing preference 
and gpcinary stockholders applying for the 
new k, of which the total number of re- 
registered holders is at present about 25,000. 
The purpose of this issue was to supplement 
the company’s existing resources im financing 
the current programme of capital expendi- 
ture, mainly on consttuction and extension 
of refineries and building of tankers. This 
large programme on which expenditure 
during 1952 was approximately £57,400,000 
and during 1953 is estimated at £75 million 
is designed to maintain the company’s posi- 
tion in the forefront of the highly competi- 
tive and progressive world petroleum indus- 
try. As imdicated in the prospectus of this 
debenture issue an alteration in the com- 
pany’s articles of association to increase the 
present borrowing powers of the directors 
will be proposed for your sanction at the 
annual general meeting on June. 11th. 


_In that prospectus the opinion of your 
directors was stated to be that the company’s 
consolidated gross profits for the year ending 
December 31, 1952, before provision for 
depreciation, would be of the order of 
£50 million ; that the profits of the group 
in future years should be favourably affected 
by the increase in its crude oil supplies and 
the expansion of its. refining capacity and 
tanker fleet, but that it should be remembered 
that profits, must always be. affected by 
variations in the general level of world oil 
prices: and that provided no severe drop in 
prices occurs and in the absence of other 
circumstances beyond the company’s control, 
the consolidated gross profits before deprecia- 
tion for the year 1953 should be not less than 
the estimate for the year 1952. So far as 
1952 is concerned that opinion has been con- 
firmed by the year’s results set out in these 
accounts. Although profit margins are 
curtently smaller than in 1952, this has so 
far been compensated for by an-encouraging 
expansion in the volume of our trade. 


THE COMPANY’S INTERESTS IN IRAN 


Events regarding the company’s interests 
in Iran since my last statement to you have 
been so extensively reported in the press that 
they can be dealt with here in summarised 
form. 


It will be recalled that Her Majesty’s 
Government had referred the dispute with 
the Iranian Government to the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague in May, 1951, 
at the same time as the company applied to 
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the President of the Court, under the terms 
of its 1933 Agreement with the Iranian 
Government, for the appointment of a sole 
arbitrator to settle the differences which had 
arisen. The Court had also, in July, 1951, 
made an Order indicating certain provisional 
measures which would apply pending the 
Court’s final decisiorn in the proceedings 
instituted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Iranian Government for its part refused 
to consent to the Court or its President 
acting upon the applications which had been 
made to them, and claimed that, without ths 
consent, the applications must fail. The 
procedural objections of the Iranian Govern- 
ment were upheld by decisions given in July 
and August, 1952, but neither the Court nor 
the Vice-President of the Court, who replied 
to the company’s application, were concerned 
in any way with the merits of the dispute. 
The validity of the company’s claims against 
the Iranian Government remains unaffected 
by their decisions. 


MAJOR ATTEMPTS TO SETTLE DISPUTE 


There have now been no less than five 
separate major attempts to settle the dispute. 
Three missions—from the company in June, 
1951; from Her Majesty’s Government in 
August, 1951, following discussions by the 
special representative of the President of the 
United States, Mr Averell Harriman, and from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and development early in 1952—have visited 
Tehran and have tried to reach a sef#lement 
(in the case of the International Bank of an 
interim nature) through direct _ negotiations. 
On each occasion their propesals were re- 
jected by the Iranian Government. Despite 
this, efforts have continued through govern- 
mental channels, and these led to the sub- 
mission of further proposals to the Iranian 
Prime Minister in August, 1952, and again 
this year. 

The proposals communicated on August 
30th last were joint Anglo-American pro- 
posals, and were delivered under cover of a 
message to the Iranian Prime Minister signed 
by both the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom and the President of the United 
States. The main points were that the ques- 
tion of compensation for the loss of the com- 
pany’s enterprise in Iran should be referred 
im its entirety to the International Court for 
adjudication ; and that agreement on this pro- 
cedure should be followed by negotiations for 
the movement of oil from Iran to world 
markets, and by an immediate grant to be 
made by the United States Government to 
the Iranian Government to assist the latter 
in meeting its budgetary problem. 


In its reply on September 24th the 
Iranian Government put forward ccunter- 
proposals regarding the basis on which the 
issue of compensation should be referred to 
the International Court. The counter- 
proposals included the demand that the 
claims of the company for compensation 
should be restricted to the property which 
belonged to the company in Iran at the time 
of the passing of the Nationalisation Laws, 
and that the company should have no right 
te make any further claims whatsoever. 
This would have expressly excluded all possi- 
bility of a claim by the company for the 
loss of the 1933 Agreement which was ter- 
minated unilaterally by the tranian Govern- 
ment, regardless of the procedure laid down 
in the agreement for the settlement of 
differences by arbitration, and regardless, 
teo, of the explicit undertaking contained in 
the agreement that it would not be so 
terminated. The fact is that the company has 
been deprived of the benefit of extracting 
and disposing of Iranian oil fer the re- 
maining period of the agreement, and an 
award of compensation based on the loss 
of the company’s installations alone would 


quite fail te recognise this fact. 


Her. Majesty’s Government sejected. the 


counter-proposals on October 14th, reiterating 
that the International Court should be asked 
to consider all claims and counter-claims of 
both parties without limitation. Furthermore, 
they rejected a demand for odin in 
advance of the hearing by the International 
Court, of a sum of {£49 million which the 
Iranian Government alleged, quite incor- 
rectly, to be owed it by the company ; and 
pending agreement on the terms for adjudi- 
cating the question of compensation, Her 
Majesty’s Government, on their own behalf 
and on behalf of the company, reserved their 
full legal rights. 


Shortly afterwards, on October 22, 1952, 
the Iranian Government formally severed 
diplomatic relations with Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


PROPOSALS EARLY THIS YEAR 


Proposals were again submitted early this 
year, through the good offices of the United 
States Ambassador in Tehran. The 
tions were entered into on the understanding 
that Dr Musaddiq would be willing te have 
the question of compensation settled by the 
international Court of Justice on the basis 
of any United Kingdom Niationalisation 
Law which the Company might select, what- 
ever the provisions of that law might be. 
Had there been formal agreement. on this 
point and on the methods for the actual 
Reet of the award of the Court, the 

nited States Government was prepared to 
make monetary advances to the Iranian 
Government to be repaid in oil. This oil 
purchase contract would have included an 
undertaking by the Iranian Government to 
enter into negotiations with an organisation 
of an international character, in which the. 
company would have participated, for the 
purchase of large quantities of oil over a 
period of years. Iran would thus have had 
contro! over its oil industry, subject only 
to the prier obligation to pay such com- 
pensation as the Court might adjudge proper. 
This obligation could have been discharged 
either by payment of 25 per cent of the 
proceeds from Iran’s future oi! sales or, if 
agreed by the Iranian Government and the 
company, by deliveries of crude oil ‘or oil 
products. And, under an alternative pro- 
posal, if the payments from proceeds were 
less in any year than five per cent of the 
amounts due to the company from the Court's 
award, Iran would have made up the differ- 
ence by delivering oil to the company. The 
award could thus have been discharged 
largely, and perhaps entirely, in the form of 
oil from the enormous reserves discovered 
by the company in Iran, and by means of 
the highly developed production facilities it 
had installed there. 


In the Anglo-United States communiqué 
of March 7, 1953, the United States Govern- 
ment described these proposals as “ reason- 
able and fair,” but once avain no agreement 
was reached with the Iranian Government. 
Broadcasting on March 20th a rejection. of 
the proposals, Dr Mussadiq set out what 
were reported to be his Government’s pro- 
posals regarding a settlement. These were 
that the company should agree on a basis 
for the assessment of compensation which 
must be acceptable to the Iranian Govern- 
meat, or alternatively that the company 
should state a maximum figure for compensa- 
tion which would have to be.considered just 
by the Iranian Government, The Iranian 
Government would then be ready to allow 
the compensation issue to be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice and, within 
the limit, in effect, of ‘the Iranian Govern- 
ment’s own arbitrary maximum figure, would 
be ready to 2 any compensation subse- 
quently: awarded by the Court out of the 
proceeds of sales of Iranian oil or by delivery 
of Iranian crude oil or products. As an 
alternative to referring the issue of compensa- 
tion to the International Court, Dr i 
finally suggested. direct negotiations for a 
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OBSERVANCE OF CONTRAC)\ A 
FUNDAMENTAL FACTOR 


The proper observance of contracts is , 
fundamental factor in “in‘ernation,| trade, 
and Her Majesty’s Government and th. 
company have stood on the principle, well 
established in international law, that com. 
pensation for losses resulting from ¢\ propria. 
tion must be prompt, adequate and «fective. 
Whilst the company would “be ccidy ty 
accept pe mgr by instalments the Court 

the principle regarding compensa. 
tion is to be preserved, be free to give 


‘unfettered ‘consideration to the company’s 


claims in respect of the loss of the 1933 
Agreement. That Agreement remained the 
unchallenged legal basis for the company’s 
operations in fran for eighteen years, the 
company, on the strength of it, being en- 
couraged to make an investment in , 
foreign country of unprecedented m-avznitude. 
It had been fully discussed with senior 
Ministers of the Iranian Cabins: before it 
received the signature on April 29, 1933, of 


the Iranian Minister of Finance acting on | 


behalf, and with the full authority, of his 
Government. The Agreement was then pre- 
sented to the Iranian Majlis in {ull open 
session and ratified by that body on May 28th 
following, thereafter receiving the [Imperial 
Assent. Earlier in the same year the issues 
which had arisen with the Iranian Govern- 
ment had been referred to the Council of the 
League of Nations, the latter appointing a 
rapporteur. When, on October 12, 1933, the 
rapporteur reported to the Counci! on the 
new Agreement which had been nevotiated 
between the Iranian Goverriment and the 
company, the Iranian representative at the 
Council announced his Government's entire 
approval. These facts speak for themselves 
and entirely contradict Dr Musaddiy’s coa- 
rion that the 1933 Agreement was never 
va 


ILLUSORY COMPENSATION PROVISIONS 


On the matter of compensation | should 
also make plain that the Iranian N ationalisa- 
tion Laws of 1951 do no more than provide 
that the Iranian Government can deposit ia 
a bank “up te 25 per cent of current 
revenue from the oil afier deduction of cx- 
ploitation expenses in order to meet the 
probable claims of the company,” and that 
the Government should examine bv th its 
own claims and those of the comin: od 
submit suggestions for the approval of the 
Iranian Majlis. 


From the outset the company has reyarded 
these compensation provisions as i!!usor), 
and so far events have proved this vic to be 
correct. They are not concrete meas:res for 
the effective payment of adequate conipens 
tion ; they merely empower the Gov.) ment 
of Iran, if it so chooses, to deposit in » bank 
up to 25 cent of very uncertain fu'ire net 


revenue for pa of such comp: nsation 
as it may itself fader to be rightiul and 


as the Iranian Majlis may approve. ait 
d hy « of . G > t’s as vet un- 
specified $ against the company. 
Iran would become the sole judge bth of 


its own claims and of those of the compa") — 


i Neo reliance could be placed on the award 


and payment of compensation ‘pen by methods 
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Nationalisation Laws. The company is at 


nt dispossessed of its 


prese s there suffering 
interests in Iran, 

licen josses. The franian Government 

has neither paid nor aetraee 

3 satisfactory procedure or 


assessment and payment of 
future “and the practical effect of the laws 
has thus amounted to confiscation. 


ACTION TAKEN TO PROTECT RIGHTS 


The company, therefore, continues to 
claim the title to all oil derived from the 
area of its operations in Iran, and has 
accordingly published announcements in 
many countries stating that it will take all 
such action as may be necessary to protect 
its rights should any concerns or individuals 
participate in transactions affecting such oil. 
Legal proceedings, as briefly described here- 
under, have already been taken in Aden, 
Italy and Japan. 

In May, 1952, a shipment was made from 
Bandar Mashur of a small cargo of crude oil 
on board the tanker Rose Mary. When this 
ship called at Aden the company instituted 
proceedings before the Supreme Court at 
Aden for ownership of the oil, and judgment 
in the company’s favour was delivered early 
in January last. The defendants have a right 
of appeal to the Court of Appeal for East 
Africa in Nairobi and notice of appeal has 
been served on the company. In the case of 
a small cargo of fuel oil shipped from Abadan 
on board the tanker Miriella and discharged 
at Venice in February, 1953, the company 
applied to the local Italian Court for an order 
for the physical impounding of the cargo. 
The object of this application was to. pre- 
vent the shippers from selling or removing 
the cargo pending a decision in the main pro- 
ceedings which the company has initiated in 
Rome in order to determine ‘the ownership 
of the oil. This preliminary application to the 
Venice Court was unsuccessful, but this does 
not involve any decision on the merits of the 
company’s case in the Rome Courts. The 
company has also initiated legal action in 
Rome, regarding further cargoes of Iranian 
oil landed in Italy, and in Tokyo regarding 
a cargo shipped by a Japanese company. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 


Crude oil production in Kuwait, Iraq and 
Qatar was largely imcreased during 1952, 
when our offtake from those sources of 
supply totalled some 25,600,000 tons, com- 
pared with 16,600,000 in 1951. During 1953 
we expect to have available some 35 million 
fons from Kuwait, Iraq and Qatar. 


_ Kuwait was our major source of supply 
in 1952, our offtake from the Burgan field 
being 19,820,000 tons, compared — with 
13,287,000 tons in 1951.- The northerly 
extension of the Burgan field at’ Magwa was 
developed during the year and came on pro- 
duction in February, 1953. A test well on 
a subsidiary structure east of the Burgan field 
has indicated a further addition to the field 
on this flank also, Production, pipeline and 
tanker loading facilities are being actively 


developed to allow a further increase in 
production. 


Our offtake from the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany s production was 4,295,000 tons, com- 
pared with 2,336,000 tons in 1951. This 
increase in offtake has been. made possible 
by the commissioning of the new 30-in. ipe- 
line from the Kirkuk oilfield to the Mediter- 
fanean in April, 1952, 


wae Ain Zalah field of the Mosul Petro- 
a Company commenced production in: 
ee 1952. The present from the 
~~ ..2Pproaches the capacity of the 12-in. 
peline ‘rom Ain Zalah which has been built 
join the main , Mediterranean’ pipeline 





system from Kirkuk. Exploration in this area 
is proceeding. 


The company’s offtake from the Basrah 
Petroleum Company's Zubair field was. 


547,000 tons. is field is being actively 
developed and production and pipeline 
facilities to the shipping terminal at Fao are 


being extended. 


In Qatar our offtake was 775,000 tons, 
compared with 592,000 tons in 1951. Pro- 
duction facilities are being installed to 
increase still further the offtake from this 
field. A revised agreement was signed on 
September 1, 1952, with the Ruler of Qatar 
by Petroleum Development (Qatar), Limited, 
whereby en from that company’s opera- 
tions within Qatar will be shared equally 
with the Ruler. You will recall that your 
company has a 233 per cent shareholding in 
Petroleum Development (Qatar), Limited. 


The Khanagin Oil Company produced 
492,000 tons, which were sold to the Iraq 
Government in accordance with the new 
agreement described in my last statement, 
from the Naft Khanefi field in North-East 
Iraq, with 437,000 tons in 1951. 
A new well was started at Chia Surkh at the 
close of the _ and preparations are also in 
hand to drill below the present producing 
zone in the Naft Khanch field. 


In the United Kingdom our crude oil pro- 
duction was 55,400 tons, compared with 
45,100 tons in 1951. This increase is due to 
an extension of our secondary recovery opera- 
tions by water injection, which is proving a 
most successful means of maintaining produc- 
tion. The search for deeper sources of oil at 
Formby has continued to be unsuccessful. 


In Scotland, production of shale-oil in 1952 
was 106,500 tons, being 2,000 tons more than 
for the previous year, Higher costs of sup- 
plies, principally coal, pitwood and chemicals, 
and increased wages and salaries, and a sub- 
stantial reduction in revenue resulting from 
lower prices of paraffin wax, were together 
responsible for the shale industry operating 
at a loss in 1952. Conditions have, unfor- 
tunately, continued to deteriorate this year, 
with further increases in costs and reduction 
in revenue due to decreases in product prices, 
so that the industry is faced with an exceed- 
ingly difficult situation. 


EXTENSION OF EXPLORATION ACTIVITIES 


Our exploration activities in other parts of 
the world have been extended. In our joint 
undertaking in Papua with American and 
Australian interests, no commercial produc- 
tion has yet been found;.a deep well at 
Hohoro was completed as a dry hole at a 
depth of 10,642 ft; another well at Omati 
has reached 13,060 ft without finding oil in 
commercial quantities. Geological and geo- 
physical exploration continued throughout the 
year and as.a result-of their findings explora- 
tion is now being concentrated in the western 
part of the territory. 


In Nigeria, in partnership with the Shell 
group, the first deep test well was. completed 
without finding oil and two more are now 
drilling. Extensive geological and geophysical 
surveys have added greatly to our knowledge 
of the region. 


In Tanganyika and Zanzibar, in associa- 
tion with the Shell group, concessions for 
exploration have been obtained and geological 
and geophysical surveys, including an aero- 
magnetic survey, have begun. 

Exploration rights have been obtained by 
Trinidad Northern Areas, Limited, in which 
we hold a one-third interest, over a substan- 
oe eee fee eee ONE eae 

patations are being made for test drilling. 
Ficcaiaions were also made for drilling in 
the Central Range Reserve. 

. In Sicily, preliminary geological and seismic 
surveys have been encouraging. 


555 
We have obtained exploration rights over 


two marine areas off the Trucial Coast in 
the Persian Galf ;.one at Abu Dhabi and the 
other, in which we are associated with French 
interests, at Dubai. 


REFINING 


At our refineries in Great Britain, through- 
puts were considerably increased during 1952. 
Llandarcy refined 4,254,000 tons, against 
3,671,000 tons in 1951, and Grangemouth 
2,375,000 tons, against 1,512,000 tons. At 
the end of the year work was completed on 
the new catalytic cracking units at both Llan- 
darcy and Grangemouth and these plants 
were commissioned in January, 1953. Good 
progress was made on the new. lubricating 
oil plant at Llandarcy ; it is expected*’to be in 
service by the middle of this year. 


At Pumpherston refinery, which operates 
on Scottish shale oil and crude petroleum 
produced in the United Kingdom, throughput 
was 159,000 tons. 


The new Kent refinery commenced opera- 
tions early this year, and by March a crude 
throughput corresponding to an annual rate 
of 3 million tons was being processed, which 
it is hoped to increase to 4 million tons per 
annum by December. The catalytic cracking 
unit is expected to be commissioned during 
the second half of this year, followed shortly 
afterwards by the lubricating _oil plant. 


The company’s postwar programme for 
increasing its refinery capacity in the United 
Kingdom is thus being brought to fruition. 
The result will be te have expanded this 
capacity over tenfold, from under | million 
tons per annum prewar to 10,500,000 tons 
per annum by the end of this year, with a 
corresponding improvement in the diversity 
and quality of products, 

The British Petroleum Chemicals, Limited, 
plant at Grangemouth encountered the 
troubles often occurring in' the early opera- 
tional stages of complicated plant, but since 
the second quarter of 1952 has operated 
satisfactorily. The construction of the 
adjacent plant of Forth Chemicals, Limited, 
for the production of monomeric styrene had 
not been completed at the end of the year, 
but it is now in commission. 


In Belgium, the refinery at Antwerp, which 
we own jointly with the Petrofina Company, 
processed 1,718,000 tons, as against 318,000 
tons in 1951. Plans have been approved for 
a catalytic cracking unit to be installed and 
certain modifications to be made to existing 
plant which will increase. the capacity of this 
refinery to 2,700,000 tons per annum. 


In France, the refineries of Société 
Générale des Huiles de Pétrole BP. showed 
a substantial increase in throughput. At 
Dunkirk, 1,697,000 tons. were processed, as 
against 617,000 tons in 1951, and at Lavera 
2,061,000 tons, compared with 1,814,000 tons. 
During the year a new lubricating oil piant 
was brought into service at Dunkirk, where 
a platforming unit for improved motor spirit 
production is also to be installed. 


In Germany, our Hamburg refinery pro- 
cessed 663,000 tons, compared with 620,000 
tons in 1951. Construction has commenced 
of additional plant, which will increase re- 
fining capacity to 1,250,000 tons per annum 
and improve the quality of the motor spirit 
production. The Oeclwerke Julius Schindler 
refinery processed 177,000 tons of crude oil, 
against 150,000 tons in 1951; plant is being 
peop to increase the output of lubricating 
oils, 

In Italy, the Marghera refinery of Industria 

jone Olii Minerali, which we own 

are with Azienda Generale Italiana 
etroli, refined 1,167,000 tons of crude oil, as 
against 687,000 tons in 1951. The new 
thermal reformer was commissioned in 
October. A catalytic polymerisation plant, 
for the manufacture of high-grade motor 
spirit components, is at present under con- 
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356 
struction, as well as plant for the production 
of industrial lubricants. 


Ta Israel, the refinery at Haifa is still only 
working at under one-quarter of its total is 
city of 4 million tons per annum, the 1952 
throughput being . 843,000 tons for® local 
consumption. 

The Kuwait 1,272,000 
tons, an increase of 115,000 tons over 1951. 

In Australia, Laverton refinery at Mel- 


bourne throughput was 161,000 tons, against 
143,000 in 1951. 


Work is at our 
two large new at Aden and 
at Kwinana in Western A x 


pacity respec- 


PIPELINE AND SEA TRANSPORT 


The Iraq Petroleum Company’s 30-in 
pipeline. from the Kirkuk oilfield to the 
Syrian terminal at Banias was completed and 
the first tanker loaded at Banias in April, 
1952. - 

The Mosul Petroleum Company's 12-in 
pipeline connecting the Ain Zalah field to the 
main pipeline system at K2 pumping station 
was commissioned on October 1, 1952. 

When I last addressed you, the British 
Tanker Company’s fleet-numbered. 155. ships 
totalling 1,950,000 deadweight tons.. Since 
then five old ships totalling 48,000 deadweight 
tors have been disposed of and one 32,000 
tons ship has been added to our fleet, making 
its present total 151 ships of 1,934,000 dead- 
weight tons. 


Further orders have been placed for seven 
32,000-ton vessels, so that we now have under 
construction or on order 27 ships totalling 
618,000 deadweight tons, comprising twelve 
of 32,000, twelve of 16,000, and three of 
14,000 tons. Two of the ten 16,000-ton ships 
on order for the Lowland Tanker Company 
for our service are expected to be commis- 
sioned this year. 


In addition to our own fleet, we continue 
to have about 2 million deadweight tons of 
tanker shipping on charter. 

The written-down value of the British 
Tanker y's fleet in service at Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, was £4 14s. per deadweight ton, 
and the average age per deadweight ton of the 
vessels was just under nine years. While the 
cost per deadweight ton of building tankers 
varies according to the size of the vessel, an 
average figufe is now of the order of £65. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


Following successive annual. increases of 
around 12 per cent in world demand (exclud- 
ing the Iron Curtain countries) for petroleum 
products in 1950 and 1951, the expansion in 
1952 slowed down to about 5 per cent, which 


fining of some 30 million additional tons of 
oil. As there were no exports from Iran in 
1952, against 14 million tons exported during 
the first half of 1951, the increase in world 
dernand in 1952 involved an increase of 44 
million tons from other sources. Not only 
was this provaged, but before the end of the 
year there had been built up a considerable 
margin of production capacity. 

In the eastern hemisphere, with which we 
are mainly comcerned, the imcrease of 
sumption im 1952 was at a higher rate than 


the world average, being approximately 8 per 
cent. 


year by a world scarcity of tanker tonnage 
available for chartering. This forced 
up the rates the extra chartering needed 


32 millien tons showed a 

3 million tons, or 8.6 per cent, compared 
with 1951; this 

made internally in Iran, and the sales of our 


half of the year exceeded those for the first 
six months by 1} million tons, our purchases 
were reduced by 1 million tons and we were 
able to show an increase in sales, compared 
with the second half of 1951, of just over 
1l per cent. This increase occurred mainly 
in crude oil, sales of refined products being 
only marginally above those for July- 
December, 1951. 


MAINTENANCE OF MARKETING POSITION 


We have been’ principally concerned to 
maintain our marketing position by providing 
our marketing associates with supplies ade- 
quate to maintain their activity, and I am glad 
to be able to say that whilst we could not 
keep pace with the whole increase in con- 


above those for 1951, though only by 
24 per cent. Both diesel oil and fuel oil were 
particularly difficult for us at the beginning 
of the year, resiiting to our regret in some 
contraction in our bunkering supplies. 

The commissioning of our Kent refinery 
early in 1953 has effected an important in- 


advanced for 


products in the early part of the year, due to: 


the increase: in freight rates, but as. the latter 
ed again it was possible to 
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selling prices, which stood at the end of the. 


year below the levels ruling at the beginning. 


REINTRODUCTION OF BRANDED PETROL 
. he t inland # 
only a modest rise during 1952. The con- — 
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5 war, has shown conclusive} 
that this development has been wel oan 


from it and from our BP Energo! m ~ i 
which, too, are winning excellent report” 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRAL! \ 


Tn Australia, we have. become wholly the 
owners of our associated company. The 
Commonwealth Oil Refineries, Limited, as 
a result of our acquisition of the Common- 
wealth Government’s shareholding. This 
acquisition came about in consequence of 
the Commonwealth Government finding it 
had not the necessary constitutional powers 
to contribute. its share of the addition:) «pital 
required to fimance the necessary devclop- 
ment of CORs distribution facilities in a 


rapidly cepending Kpar market. I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our regret = 
severance of a long and happy association 
back to 1920, Common- 
wealth Government, together with the 
Government of Western Australia, have given 
us every possible help and encouragement 
over the construction of our Kwinam 
refinery, for which we are most grateful. 

In all our markets supply difficulties have 
been resolutely tackled and constant effort 
18 being applied to still further increasing the 
efficiency of our distributing and selling 
Operations. 

As we are at present dependent on pur- 
chases for our supplies of aviation gasoline, 
it has not been possible for the BP Aviation 
Service to contintie its expansion in this field, 
and our efforts have been concentrated on 


the maintenance of our existing business and 
im catering for the rapidly expanding deinand 
for aviation turbine m9 


The BP International Bunkering Service 
is mow represented at some 150 ports on 
world shipping routes. The cordiality o! our 
relationships with so many of our shipowning 
friends whom we have continued to serve = 
Vv many years is a matter of particular 
satttiaction to us, and the bunkering business 
remains a most important branch of our 
activities. ‘ 


INCREASING LUBRICATING OIL BUSINESS 


Our lubrica ee} business is increasing 
ee first of the group’s new |ubn- 
cating oil plants came 4 Operation, at 
Dunkirk, in the seemier 40 3952. and during 

’ ies will be augmented 
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sion. On the other hand, market con- 
Sine are more difficult. Selling prices have 
been reduced as a result of lower a 
levels and, in addition, the more meets vail 
ability of refined products has very 
conditions. Consequently, profit 


empetitive 
ates today are smaller tham was the case 
in 1952. 
RESEARCH 

Research and development activities have 
been fully maintained and have resulted in 
important contributions towards efficient and 
econom ype ravons. 

Comp nsive investigations have been 


made at Sunbury Research Station to ensure 
that our new premium grade motor — 


BP Super, is most suitable for the Uni 

Kingdom climate and for the types of motor 
in general use. Much research effort has also 
been directed towards methods of manufac- 
ture of a wide range of high-grade lubricants, 
for wh two additional lubricating oil 
refining plants will shortly come into opera- 
tion in ou British refineries. These investi- 


gations have also been of assistance to our 
associated company in France, whose new 
equipment for the large-scale manufacture of 
lubricating oils was recently commissioned. 


The qualities of other products such as gas 
turbine fuels, kerosines, tractor “and diesel 
fuels, and fuel oils are under continuous 
scientific study not only im the laboratory, but 
in various types of equipment under practical 





ing conditions.: Apart from the value 
this service to consumers, it is of assistance 
to manufacturers of engines and other oil- 


and on the pilot plant scale to establish their 
value 


Our new “ autofining” © desulphurisation - 


process, which I mentioned last year, has 
proved successful in o tion at Llandarcy 
refinery, and similar plant is to be installed 
at Aden. 


At the Kirklington Hall Research Station 
further progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of seismic survey equipment. Im- 
— detecting and recording equipment 

been designed, and is now being issued 
to our field survey parties. Petroleum engi- 
neering investigations have resulted in a better 
appreciation of the underground conditions in 
the oilfields in which we have interests. 


ANTI-TRUST LITIGATION IN THE USA 


In September, 1952, the company, through 
its representative in New York, received a 
sub a commanding attendance before a 
Federal Grand Jury convened in the District 
of Columbia to investigate alleged violations 
of US anti-trust laws, and requiring the pro- 
duction of documents for submission to the 
Grand Jury. The documents required were 
specified in such wide and general terms as 
to cover, broadly speaking, every aspect of the 


5357 


company’s business. Several United Sta 
oil companies received subpoenas in similar 
terms. This investigation could have resulted 
in the- initiation of criminal proceedings 
against the companies or their aicers 

The company applied’ to the District Court 
of Columbia to have the subpoena quashed, 
and in support of this application produced a 
letter. signed by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power and a further document signed by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which 
made it’clear that Her Majesty’s Government 
considered it contrary to international comity 
that the company should be required, in 
answer to a subpoena couched in the widest 
terms, to produce documents which were not 
only not in the United States, but which did 
not even relate to business in that country. 
On December 15th the District Court granted 
the company’s application, thus freeing the 
company from further participation in the 
case. 


On April 21, 1953, the United States 
Attorney General announced the filing of a 
civil suit against five United States oil com- 
panies, charging them with conspiring to 
violate United States anti-trust laws. This 
civil action takes the place of the above- 
mentioned Grand Jury investigation, whose 
discontinuance has been announced together 
with the quashing of the criminal subpoenas 
and the discharge of the Grand Jury. The 
United States Attorney General stated that 
the question of joining other companies, 
United States or foreign, in the suit would 
be considered should examination of the 
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documents to be produced by the defendants 
warrant amendment of the initial complaint. 


In this connection I hope that it ts 
unnecessary for me to tell you that your 
company’s position is, as it was in connec- 
tion with the previous proceedings from 
which it was freed in December last, that 
its operations are conducted in strict accord- 
ance with all laws applicable to the company 
or to companies through which it operates. 


. 


PERSONNEL 


The company seeks to promote in every 
way the well-being of its employees, and 


gives special attention to training 

with a view to developing their maximum 
capabilities. This includes a programme of 
executive training and inter-centre transfers 
to provide opportunities for wider experience 
of the many different aspects of the company’s 
business. 


I am glad to say that a substantial propor- 
tion, nearly one-third, of the 2,500 British staff 
expelled from Iran at the end of 1951 is now 
employed in other spheres of the company’s 
organisation and those of its associated com- 
panies. The special arrangements, to which 
I referred last year, for assisting those em- 
ployees whose services we have been unable 
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to retain im consequence of cessation of oy, 


have resulted in syj 
employment elsewhere being found (ede 


90 per cent of those concerned. Similar 
assistance has been given by our Bombay and 
Karachi offices to Indian and Pakistan; 
employees from Iran. 


The company’s personnel at home, afloat 
and overseas have continued to give zealoys 
and efficient service, for which I am sure you 
will wish me to thank them on your behalf 
The large and widespread developments 
described in this report reflect the skill ang 
success of their efforts. 





J. BIBBY & SONS, LIMITED 


LARGER SALES OF ANIMAL FOODS 


REMOVAL OF SUBSIDIES 


MR H. P. BIBBY ON THE OUTLOOK AFTER DECONTROL 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of J. Bibby & Sons, Limited, was held on 
May 15th at the registered office of the com- 
pany, 21, King Edward Street, Liverpool, 
Mr H. P. Bibby, JP, the chairman, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Angus Morrice, 
FACCA) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and Mr E. T. Denton, FCA, read the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s review, 
which was circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to December 31, 1952: 


Tt will be observed that the profit 
shown in the consolidated profit and loss 
account is a little less than last year ; 
there has been a fall in the profit of our 
subsidiary, He Cooke and Company 
(1932), Limited, due largely to a sharp 
decline in the price of paper and also to a 
serious recession in trade during the summer 
months. A small loss was incurred by 
Joseph Thorley Limited, a new subsidiary to 
which I refer in another paragraph. 


The possibility of profits being adversely 
affected by a drop in the value of stocks held 
is one that has to be faced and the fact that 
the prices of many of our products are still 
five or six times above their prewar level 
suggests that reductions may be expected. 
The brighter side of the picture is that every 
decline in the price level eases the difficulty 
of providing finance. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
includes the profit of Twyford Mill Limited 
for the half-year January-June only, as the 
accounting year of this company ends, so far 
as 1952 is concerned, at June 30th. Joseph 
Thorley Limited enter into the consolidated 
profit and loss account as from July Ist. The 
accounts of all the companies in the group 
will in future be closed at the end of 
December each year. 


ALTERATIONS TO SHARE AND LOAN 
CAPITAL 


An issue of £1,450,000 5 per cent deben- 
ture stock 1966/81 was made in June for 
the purpose of providing capital for the pur- 
chase and financing of Twyford Mill Limited 
and Joseph Thorley Limited, and for pro- 
viding capital of a more permanent ‘nature to 
reduce the bank overdraft. 

A bonus issue of 1 million fully paid 
ordinary shares was made to the ordinary 
shareholders in July with the object of bring- 
ing the equity capital of the company into 
closer relationship with the value of the 
assets owned by the company. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The year’s trading has been reasonably 
satisfactory and our sales of animal foods 
have increased slightly, in line with national 
sales. We are still acting as manufacturing 
agents for the Ministry of Food in seed- 
crushing, oil refining and the manufacture of 
compound cooking fat; the total national 
crush has remained at about the same level 
as last year and we were allocated approxi- 
mately the same share of it. In oil refining 
and compound cooking fat our allocations 
were considerably less than in 1951 owing 
to the import by the Ministry of Food during 
the year of large quantities of lard. 

The soap industry still remains highly 
competitive and vast sums are being spent 
on advertising by the large soapmakers. 
However, the reorganisation of our soap 
department, which took place in the latter 
part of 1951, is now having some effect and 
we are hopeful that our trade in soap will 
again become a profitable side our 
business. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


I have already referred to Henry Cooke 
and Company (1932) Limited under the 
heading of accounts, but it will be of interest 
to shareholders to know that new plant is in 
course of installation, which will substantially 
increase this company’s output and also 
allow of a greater variety of paper to be made. 
The new development will come into opera- 
tion in 1954. 


Twyford Mill Limited, whose ordinary 
shares were acquired in January, 1952, has 
increased sales during the year and much 
work has been done in bringing the parent 
company’s sales organisation into full employ- 
ment for the sale of seeds and isi 
the Twyford sales force so as to combine the 
selling of seeds and animal foods into one 
organisation. The prospects for 1953 are good 
and we can reasonably expect a further 
increase in trade. 


In June of this year our company bought 
the ordinary shares of Joseph Thorley 
Limited, the well-known and old-established 
firm of cattle food manufacturers in London. 
This company has premises at King’s Cross 
and Wandsworth, and the latter are situated 
on the south side of ‘the Thames and have 
excellent rail and water facilities; it is our 
intention to equip them as a modern mill for 
the manufacture of animal foods, thus put- 


ting into further effect our policy of di 
ing this manufacture so as to eae oa 


minimum the transport between the 
mill and the farmer, en 


When this work has been completed we 
shall be manufacturing feeding stuffs x 
Liverpool, Dunball in Somerset (which was 
in ial eee during the year and 
will be in full production during 1953) ang 
London, thus giving a more economic 
deployment of manufacturing resources, 
The new directors of Joseph Thorley 
Limited are J. W. Bibby, chairman ; C. T. 
Higgins, managing director; J. K. Bibby, 
H. Mason Bibby and N. M. Bibby ; 


PROSPECT 


Members will have already read in the 
press that on April Ist of this year the syb- 
sidies on animal foods were removed and that 
at the end of July rationing will be aban- 
doned. There will still be some control over 
the buying of raw materials, especially from 
hard currency areas, but the industry will, 
after thirteen years of strict control, be virtu- 
ally free from August Ist of this year. 

We are therefore entering upon a new 
phase so far as animal foods are concerned, 
but with confidence that we can meet any 
difficulties that may come with it and that 
free. enterprise will in every way be more 
satisfactory both for the consumer and for 
the industry. 


Control over seedcrushing and oil refining 
will still remain, but within the next twelve 
months there may be a partial decontrol of 
compound oe fat and im that case 
branded cooking fat will again be on the 
market. Preparations are well advanced for 

“Trex” which, as will be 
remembered, was a household word before 
the war. 


The decontrol of animal foods will bring 
with it a new financial burden and the high 
prices ruling must always involve the danger 
of incurring a stock loss, to which I have 
referted in another paragraph. For the 
latter reason alone I feel it would be rash to 
make any forecast for 1953. 


PERSONNEL 


It has been truly said that the highest end 
of government is the culture of men, and it 
would be equally true to say that the highest 
end of industrial t is to produce 
men of enterprise and initiative, and men 
having a keen and critical sense of good 
workmanship. If this end is kept well in 
view, industrial efficiency and industrial pro- 
gress tend to follow as a matter of course. 


who have contributed, wherever they may ° 


be, to the success of our undertaking. 


The report and accounts were adopted; 
the proposed final dividend of 24 per cent, 
less tax, making 5 per cent, less tax, on the 

shares the year was approved; 
the retiring director, Mr J. K. Bibby, w# 
re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Edward Denton & Som 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


. 5 1 
, the course of his remarks at the annua 
ee meeting, Sir George Lewis Barstow, 
KCB, chairman of the company, said: 


rHE RISE IN INTEREST RATES 


During 1952 the measures which the 
Government took. to deal with the country’s 
serious overseas trading situation have gradu- 
ally become effective and, aided by a favour- 
able movement a the ae re oom 

uced a welcome im emen 
cee ot payments. A higher level of 
interest rates was one of the measures adopted 
in support of the credit restriction policy, and 
it was to be expected that these higher rates, 
with their corollary of lower market values, 
would persist for some time. This, indeed, 
has been the case. 

In these conditions we decided that it 
would not be desirable to continue to value 
our liabilities on the basis which was adopted 
in 1947, when very low interest rates were 
current. To have done so would have been 
to retain the imprint of those abnormal*con- 
ditions upon our affairs. Therefore, on the 
advice of the Actuary, the valuation of our 
assets and liabilities has been made in a way 
which is more in keeping with current cir- 
cumstances. This results in what I may call a 
realignment of our accounts, 


The changes in the valuation bases have 
been made effective, as from the begin- 
ning of 1952. The whole of the amounts 
released—nearly £10 million in each of the 
Life Branches—have been transferred directly 
to the respective investment reserve accounts, 
where they have been employed to reduce 
the balance-sheet values of the assets. There- 
fore, no part of these amounts has fallen into 
surplus and the effect of the changes has not 
been to weaken the company’s position. 


INVESTMENTS 


As chairman of the largest life office in this 
country, I feel it is my duty from time to 
time to remind you of the care we devote to 
our investment responsibilities. “The invest- 
ment of accruing funds is a vitally important 
part of the conduct of the business of life 
assurance, and the careful scrutiny and imves- 
tigation of every proposition put to us is in 
the hands of officials of long exper.ence in 
these matters. The control and direction of 
investment policy is the aspect of our busi- 
ness to which your directors devote the 
greater part of their time and thought. 


The basic criterion which governs our 
financial policy is that investments must be 
made in the interests of our policyholders. 
We cannot oursélves create opportunities for 
investment ; we can only take advantage of 
such as present themselves. We do seck, 
however, to maintain a widely spread distfi- 
bution of investments yielding the highest 
fates of interest compatible with security to 
our policyholders, The success we achieve is 
a major factor in improving the bonus 
additions to our with profit policies. 


Owing to the heavy burden of taxation on 
Private incomes, an increasing proportion of 
Private savings is canalised through the life 
offices. It is im the national interest that 
capital should be provided for the expansion 
and modernisation of the industry of this 
country. We are ready and afixious to play 
a full share in the finance of productive enter- 
Prise provided it is financially sound. No 
industry can be the worse for being on sound 
financial lines. Im fact, any undertaking 
which is not operated on a sound ¢conomic 


=S must prove detrimental to the true 
National interest. 


Our readiness to support roductive 
Vur : enter- 
Ptise is evidenced by on investments in 





~*~ 


ordinary shares in particular in 1952. These 
largely arose out of the new issues which 
were made by important industrial com- 
panies. We continued our policy of giving 
support to such issues, although some of these 
were made at times when market conditions 
were difficult, owing to the uncertainties 
arising from the nation’s financial problems. 


The great majority of the cases where we 
provide new: finance must have received the 
approval of the Capital Issues Committee and 
must therefore be assumed to conform to the 
national interest. It is important to realise 
that the Government, through the Capital 
Issues Committee, exercises a considerable 
measure of restriction over the purposes for 
which new money can be raised. Should, 
however, the Government seek at any time to 
— positive Pnagpeyg alee the investment 
of insurance funds, a r to icy- 
holders’ interests would — _ 

Bearing in mind the growth of life insur- 
ance funds, it may be asked whether the terms 
which industrial and other borrowers may be 
required to — for the capital they wish 
to raise will not be unduly onerous. It must 
be remembered that these funds are distri- 
buted amongst approximately 80 offices 
which com te amongst themselves in seck- 
ing suitable investments. The industrial 
borrower is much better placed in dealing 
with this number of competing investors 
than he would be if this large section of the 
funds available for investment were com- 
bined in one _State-controlled organisation. 
The need for life offices to invest their funds 
is strong and pressing, probably as strong as 
is the need which industry has for raising 
money. In these circumstances there is no 
reason to suppose that the terms negotiated 
tend to be more favourable to the lender than 
to the borrower. I assure any who do not 
know, that the City of London provides an 
active and competitive market for capital. 
This competitive market applies whether new 
capital is issued to the public or placed 
privately. The borrower is always free to 

ue the method which suits him best and 

_only chooses a private placing if he is 
satisfied that such a course is to his advan- 
tage. 


There appears to be a widespread belief 
that because of the admitted shortage of 
national savings there must be a lenders’ 
market in the investment world; that too 
much investment potential must be chasing 
too little savings. Our own experience as 
long term investors is rather the reverse. At 
no-time in the last few years have we been 
in the position of turning away sound offers 
of investment because of a shortage of funds 
on our part. 


This experience does not necessarily con- 
flict with the fact that savings have been 
adequate, as a considerable amount of 
capital expenditure has been financed out of 
liquid resources or by short term borrowing 
by the Government and others. Greater 
savings are needed not only to keep inflation 
in check but also to make possible a larger 
amount of capital expenditure on the expan- 
sion and isation of industry so neces- 
sary to the future prosperity of the country. 
Our experience does, however, dispel any 
ae: of a queue of would-be borrowers at 
oun r. ; 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


For the year 1952 the directors have 
declared for with profit policies issued in the 
United Kingdom (other than group pension 
policies) a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£1 14s. per £100 sum assured—an increase 
of 4s. per cent over the rate for 1951. In 
respect of with profit group pension policies. 
a compound reversionary bonus has been 


._£74 million. 


added to pensions which have not yet com- 
menced at the rate of £1 10s. pension per 
£100 deferred pension—an increase of 5s. 
per cent over the rate for 1951—and. the 
special final bonuses, added when pensions 
are commenced, are maintained at £9 pension 
per £100 pension in the case of males and 
£11 pension per £100 pension in the case of 
females. 


It always gives us pleasure to increase the 
rates of bonus, particularly when the increases 
are as substantial as those I have just men- 
tioned. In this tangible way we demonstrate 
that life assurance is a business in which the 
consumer shares directly in increased pros- 
perity. I would like here specially to com- 
mend to employers our group pension scheme 
with participation in profits. This Pruden- 
tial innovation was launched two years ago 
in the belief that it would prove to be highly 
advantageous to the public, 


This scheme has the fundamental advan- 
tage of a sound basic principle which operates 
in the interests of both the policyholder and 
the company. It may be insufficiently rea- 
lised that it is completely adaptable to vary- 
ing pension requirements. For example, it is 
equally convenient to arrange a scheme of 
fixed and guaranteed benefits wherein the 
profits serve to reduce the cost to the 
employer as it is to arrange a scheme under 
which the cost is fixed and the profits aug- 
ment the pensions. Whichever of these 
arrangements is adopted, we believe that our 
scheme is unrivalled as a means of providing 
pensions through insurance contracts and we 
welcome all inquiries. 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


For the twelfth successive year a record 
volume of new life business was written over- 
seas. The expansion of our overseas life 
business in recent years has been rapid and 
new sums assured written overseas in 1952 
were more than double those written as 
recently as 1947. Sums assured, including 
bonuses, in force overseas now exceed 
£270 million. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In speaking to you a year ago I had to 
report an avourable mortality experience 
in this branch for the year 1951, mainly as 
a result of the severe influenza epidemic in 
the early part of the year. On this occasion 
I am glad to be able to tell you that last year 
the mortality experience was particularly 
satisfactory. Our nation-wide business in this 
branch naturally reflects both the stability 
and the fluctuations in the mortality rates 
of the population as a whole. 


The directors have declared a reversionary 
bonus in respect of the year 1952 at the rate 
of £1 8s. per cent on all participating policies. 
This is an increase of 2s. per cent over the 
rate for the previous year. . 


The allocation to policyholders in this 
branch from last year’s surplus was over 
Since the inception of the 
profit-sharing scheme 45 years ago these allo- 
cations have amounted to over £114 million, 
The amount of bonus paid on claims by death 
and maturity in this branch last year repre- 
sented an average addition of over 19 per cent 
to the sums assured payable under the 
policies. 


APPORTIONMENT OF PROFITS IN THE 
LIFE BRANCHES 


When the proposals for the revised 
Articles of Association were submitted to the 
shareholders in January of last year, your 
directors informed the shareholders that it 
was not expected that profits in either branch 
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would expand sufficiently in the immediate 
future to permit appreciably more than 90 per 
cent to be allocated to policyholders and at 
the same time to enable proper provision 
to be made for shareholders, but that it was 
expected that in the course of time some 
increase in the policyholders’ participation 
would be appropriate. 

In the event, we have already been able 
to announce such an increase. The distri- 
butable surpluses for 1952 in both the life 
branches have been allocated in the propor- 
tions of approximately 90.6 per cent for 
policyholders and 9.4 per cent for share- 
holders. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The underwriting results for 1952 were 
slightly less favourable than those for the 
previous year, but the fire, sickness and acci- 
dent and miscellaneous accounts continued to 
show satisfactory profits. In the motor 
account our experience has been satisfactory 
at home, but has unfortunately again proved 
adverse in a number of overseas territories. 
The small reduction in our total underwriting 
surplus was offset by an increase in our 
interest earnings and the net surplus, exclud- 
ing the amount brought forward, has 
increased from £414,000 for 1951 to £448,000. 


Although the severe floods of last February 
are in the strict sense outside the scope of a 
review of 1952, there is one aspect on which 
I would like to comment while the incident 
is still fresh in our minds. Because of the 
country-wide spread of our staff; we had 
representatives in all the affected areas who, 
notwithstanding personal difficulties, were 
able to make contact with many of our insured 
within a few hours of the occurrence. Where 
necessary these local representatives were 
reinforced by experts from other areas, and 
together they gave all help possible in the 
settlement of claims. We have much evidence 


‘that the promptitude with which our staff 


acted and their willing help in other ways 
added greatly to the company’s reputation. 


INSURANCE PUBLICITY 


You will, no doubt, have observed that 
press advertising by the insurance industry 
collectively is continuing. These advertise- 
ments aim primarily at maintaining and 
enhancing the prestige of British insurance. 


For some time we have had a growing 
realisation of the need for a great collective 
effort to combat misunderstanding and insuffi- 
cient knowledge of our business. The only 
satisfactory background to the extension of 
our usefulness to the community is a wider 
understanding of the contribution made by 
British insurance, in all its branches, both to 
the national economy and to the welfare of 
the individual and of industry. 


I may perhaps remind you that we as a 
company also advertise extensively. Our field 
staff themselves—the actual Men from the 
Prudential—are our best advertisement, but 
the printed word has its own valuable part 
to play in making our service in all its varie- 
ties more widely known. I cannot claim that 
it makes the name of the Prudential more 
widely known, for that, I am sure, would be 
impossible. 


STAFF 


wring the past year we have undertaken 
ac and detailed review of our field 
staff organisation in this country. It was 
becorning clear that the time had arrived when 
a measure of reorganisation was essential in 
the interests of the low level of expense at 
which we strive to conduct our industrial 
business. The cost of providing home ser- 
vice insurance had risen because of. infla- 
tionary conditions and of the attendant 
increases in the remuneration of our staffs in 
recent years. 


Briefly, our plan is to increase the standing 
remuneration of our field staff by a re- 
distribution of responsibilities and a reduction 
in their numbers as vacancies arise. The 
resultant economies will have im t long- 
term advantages both for the staff and for the 
company, and will do much to offset the 
effects of inflation on our expense ratio, I 
am glad to be able to tell you that negotia- 
tions have now been concluded, the plan is 
beginning to operate, and increases in salary 
for agents and section superintendents took 
effect as from May 4th last. Further in- 
creases in salary have been promised at suc- 
cessive stages in the development of the plan. 


I am sure you will wish me to express our 
thanks to the management, officers and staff 
who have ably sustained the standard of the 
Prudential both at home and overseas. 


APPOINTMENTS: The Directors have re- 
cently appointed Mr H. Proctor and Mr N. P. 
Harris to be Agency Managers in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 


RETIREMENT OF DIRECTORS 


I must now refer to. the changes which 
have taken place and are to take place in 
the personnel of the board. Last autumn, 
Sir George Stuart Robertson indicated that 
he wished to retire, and Sir Donald Fergus- 
son was appointed in his place. As from 
today Sir Nigel Davidson and Mr Crump 
are also to retire from the Board and you 
will be asked to elect Sir Thomas Barnes 
and Mr Maurice Petherick to fill the 
vacancies. 


Sir George Stuart Robertson was appointed 
to the board in 1937 soon after he retired 
from the offices of Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies and Industrial Assurance Commis- 
sioner. Sir Nigel Davidson came to the 
company in 1936 after a distinguished legal 
career in the Near East, where he had held 
a number of important appointments includ- 
ing that of Legal Secretary to the Sudan 
Government. Both were valuable and agree- 
able colleagues and the board is exceedingly 
sorry to lose their service 


Mr Crump has given a iictime of service 
to the company. He joined us in 1895 as a 
junior clerk and was early transferred to the 
investment department. He was appointed 
assistant secretary in 1925 and joint secre- 
tary in 1931. His appointment to the board 
on his retirement from that post in Decem- 
ber, 1942, has enabled the company to retain 
the advantage of his great experience in all 
matters pertaining to investments. Mr 
Crump’s decision not to offer himself for 
re-election is due to a severe illness. His 
retirement will be regretted not only by -his 
fellow directors but by all those members of 
the staff with whom he has been personally 
associated both at work and at play. 


REVIEW 


And now, although I draw to the end of 
my speech, I must detain you a little longer 
to make a personal statement. 


I am now entering upon my tightieth year. 
I have therefore decided to resign my chair- 
manship and my membership of this board 
as from tomorrow. Today will, therefore, be 
the last occasion on which I shall address 
you as your chairman and I should like to 
give in a few sentences an account of my 
stewardship. 


I succeeded the late Sir Edgar Horne after 
his death in September, 1941, in one of the 
darkest periods of the World War. 

During the war, with minor exceptions, we 
met war claims in full on pre-war policies: 
we declared only mortuary bonuses: nearly 
the whole of our investment was in support 
of Government loans. However, at the end 
of the war we were able to declare retro- 
spective reversionary bonuses in respect of 
the war years. 
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When, in 1948, the National In; 
Societies. Our own loss was not fina 
but, besides occasioning us difficult pro 
of reorganisation of our field staff, the abgij. 


ura 
the Approved 
Ncial, 
blems 
tion of our ties deprived the 
members of a valued home service {0; their 
health insurance. 
A much more serious threat came in 1949 
and subsequent years with the Socia).; pro- 
posals to nationalise, or as it was late: caljed 
to mutualise, our industry. These proposals 


were accompanied by distorted and yp. 
founded attacks by some of our c:1ics—, 
painful rie: tO anyone who, like 
myself, intimate Knowledge of the care 


we devote to the interests of policyholders 
The danger was averted, temporarily \: least, 
by the vigorous steps taken at that time by 
the whole industrial assurance indus::\ 
Last year there came the alteration in our 
Articles of Association whereby we {further 
increased the «participation of policyholders 
in the company’s profits. This was enother 
and a major step in our tradition of 
advancing the interests of our policyholders. 


A_few figures will give you some idea of 
the growth of the company’s business during 
my chairmanship. Our assets at the end of 
1941 were £375 million and at the end of 
1952 were nearly £665 million. Our income 
from all sources was £56 million and is now 
£120 million. In some directions our expan- 
sion has been particularly striking. The pre- 
mium income our General Branch has 
grown from £24 million to £11 million and 
that of our group pension business from /1} 
million to £74 million. In our overseas 
branches the combined Life and Genera! pre- 
mium income has n from less than 
£3 million to £15 milion ion. 

You must not think that I am claiming 
for myself an undue share of credit for the 
expansion of our business. This has only 
been achieved by the combined efforts of 
the very large number of Prudential men and 
women all over the globe, but as you would 
be entitled to blame me for any failures, so 
I can hope to share, however little deserving 
myself, in some of the credit. These have 
been exciting, critical and I hope decisive 
years in the company’s history. Although 
its size may always render it a tempting 
target for attack, the quality of the service 
it renders will we its best defence, and I 
hope that it will t be increasingly recoznised 
as a bulwark of our national economy. | 
feel I am handing on to my successors a 
company whose achievements are not only 
to be measured by size and strength ; 11 also 
retains the vigour and adaptability to chang- 
ing conditions which are our best hopes for 
the years to come. 


I must end these remarks with an expres- 
sion of my. gratitude to all who have served 
the Prudential during my time, not least to 
you shareholders who ng aeerably = 
prsved proposals from thi orm. Next 

‘must thank the great cake of Prudential 
workers to whom I have already alluded. 
Finally, I thank my colleagues on the board 
directors. 


In proposing a vote of thanks, the deputy- 
chairman, Mr E. J. W. Borrajo, said that the 
news of the chairman’s retirement would be 


2 





received with general feelings of regret. 


He paid tribute to the distinction with 
which Sir George had occupied the chair 
during one of the most memorable and pro- 
gressive periods of the company’s history. 

He concluded by ssing, on behalf of 


the ¥, appreciation and grateful tanks 
to he, Sanne: Be the valuable services he 
had rendered over many years. 


A en the board eee took — 
after annual meeting irec 
Sir Teank Wallians ‘Morgan, MC, © 
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AIR TRANSPORT A STAPLE NECESSITY 


«ONLY AT THE BEGINNING OF MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS” 


SIR WILLIAM VERDON SMITH ON THE FUTURE AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The y-third annual general meeting of 
or } | Aeroplane Company, Limited, 
was he 1 May Dist at Filton House, Filton, 
Bristo! : 

Mr V R. Verdon Smith, MA, BCL, pre- 
sided he absence of the chairman, Sir 
William G. Verdon Smith, CBE. 

The following is the chairman's speech. 

The rman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, he pre of the directers and the 
annua! vunts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 195 52, have been circulated and, with 


mission, I will take them as read. 


BOARD CHANGES 


As you will have seen from the report, 
two additions have been made to the board 
since we last met. At the beginning of this 
year Mr \ w Masterton and Dr S. G. Hooker 
became directors. Mr Masterton, who joined 
the company in 1939 and oe has been 
secretary of the company since 
of 1947. } has for many years played wea cade 
part in the Management our financial 
affairs, and we are confident that his appornt- 
ment as financial di will be of the 
greatest value to the company. Dr Hooker, 
the chief engineer of our engine division, 
will bring to the board invaluable technical 
knowledge, and we have welcomed both Mr 
Masterton and Dr — most warmly to 


our number. Mr J. B. Harper, previously 
chief accountant, has succeeded Mr Master- 
ton as secretary of the company. 

ACCOUNTS 


In dealing with the accounts we: T shall 
refer mainly to the consolidated accounts 


which cover the combined trading results and 
financial position both of the parent y 
and of our expanding group of pers “oo 
companies at home and abroad. These con- 
solidated accounts new imclude a full year’s 
operation of our newly formed Australian 
subsidiary 


and also of Bristol Aeroplane 
Eastern) Limited in Canada. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


All our subsidiary companies have traded 
profitably and sales of the group reached a 
higher level in 1952 than in any ‘year since 
the war. The consolidated profit and toss 


Engines 


account shows that the trading profit rr 
deprecia on for the year amounted 
f0.631, an increase of £105,686 0 over the 


There is no exceptional item of income 
corre ng with the award of £125,000 
for the c of designs which was credited in 


the 195! accounts, The charge for taxation 
at £92 | compares with £941,455 in the 
— ar and, — the inclusion of 
niscel us items of income @nd expendi- 
ture, remains a net profit of £563,829 


agains corresponding figure of £566,573 


in 195 


The cxation charge of £922,921 ai 
— rece! reduction im ‘the standard 
nite 


is cou 


which we have provided for excess 


levy. As a result the i 
absorbed by t 
acts ae axation 1s, at 62 per cent, Timost_ 


C same as in the previous year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


ago. 

Sceviuaed by £1,329,523 tw £5 
outstanding contracts for ca "expenditure 
amounted to £1,579,250, re the con- 
tinued heavy capital expenditure which we 
are incurring in order to be properly 
equipped to deal with the programmes to 
which we are committed. 


At the same time stocks have increased by 
£3,206,603 to £9,354,335 and debtors are up 
from £3,207,610 to £4,947,235 These 
increases re the growth of our 
output during 1952 and the. expectation of 
further growth in 1953 and later years. 


As a result cash balances and tax reserve 
certificates have fallen from £3,381,791 to 
£740,258, and there is a bank overdraft of 
£682,120 compared with nothing under this 
heading at the end of 1951. You will also 
mote that we have raised in Canada during 
the year a sum of $1,200,000 (£449,754) on 
5 per. cent mo: bonds in order to finance 
the construction of a new factory in Montreal. 


It is to be expected that obligations under 
our expanding manufacturing programmes 
will involve a high and increasing level of 
investment both in fixed assets and working 
capital, and we expect our indebtedness to 
our bankers to be considerably ter in the 
future than it was at the end of 1952. Your 
board have the position under constant review 
but the present is not in their opinion an 
appropriate stage at which to seek additional 
permanent capital. : 


32,755 and 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFIT 


It is agamst this general background that 
your board have had to consider the appro- 
ptiation of profits. They have decided to 
transfer the sum of £249,914 to general 
reserve, bringing the total at the credit of 
that account to £2,750,000. 

You will see from the report that we are 
recommending a final dividend of 63 per cent 
on the ordinary capital of £4,620,000 which, 
with the interim dividend of 5 per cent on 
the old capital of £3,300,000, makes the total 
dividend for the year the equivalent ~ of 
approximately 10 per cent on £4,620,000. 

The gross suri of £459,525 to be distri- 
buted as dividend in respect of 1952 compares 
with an ameunt of £445,500, er ae 
total dividend paid in respect of 1951 
making these comparisons it should be noted 
that the 660,000 5 per cent preference shares 
distributed by way of: bonus issue .to the: 
ordinary stockholders on January 1, 1953, will . 
be entitled to a gross distribution of £33,000 
per annum from 1953 onwards. 


REVIEW OF THE COMPANY’S ACTIVITIES 
In the years since the war we have been 


of our endeavours as you will readily observe 
by reference to our several projects. 


THE BRITANNIA AIRLINER 


Since our meeting last year the Bristol 
Britannia has made its first public appearance, 
the prototype having first flown on August 16 
1952, and having been exhibited at the SBAG 
Flying Display in the following month. 
who saw her flying were greatly -scoutlia- 
by her attractive lines and her quietness: the 
progress of flight development justifies our 

belief that in Britannia we have obtained the 
qualities of economy, range, payload, and 
performance, which were the criteria of the 
specification which we evolved in co-opera- 


‘ tion with BOAC and with the support and 


assistamce of the Ministry of Supply. The 
widespread interest which is being shown 
by the leading airlines of the world has 
already caused us to arrange a 40 per cent 
increase in the rate of production from our 
Filton Works. 


Further evidence of the confidence felt in 
and importance attached to Britannia may be 
found in the “ super priority ” i ae wee 
accorded by the Government earl 
te its production, The assembly li 
taking visible shape, and we are ee 
to make our first deliveries to BOAC for 
flight development work in the autumn of 
1954, followed by certification and use on 
their trunk routes in two years’ time. Orders 
have also been placed by other airlines, and 
more afe in course of negotiation. 


THE PROTEUS TURBO-PROP ENGINE 


As so often in the aviation field, the possi- 
bilities of developing an aircraft of inherently 
sound characteristics turn on engine capabili- 
ties, and in this respect we have had a most 
encouraging year’s progress with the Preteus 
turbo-prop engine. In the last two years 
extensive experience with turbo-props has 
been gained by practical achievement on the 
test bench and in the air, our test equipment 


Stee ee ee ee 


concentration on the development of the 
Proteus Ill—an extensive redesign of the 
—_ Proteus II—has yielded brilliant 
results. 


Not only has the first phase of Proteus IIT 
development been successfully realised in the 
Proteus 705 now going into preduction, but 
we are already well forward with the second 
phase of ‘development with the series 750 
from which we are obtaining substantially 
increased power. On the strength of the 
Proteus 750 we have been able to announce 
a new series of Britannia aircraft possessi 

f noteworthy increases in payloa 
range and speed. The rgw series includes a 
freighter version—Mark 200, a larger 
passenger“ version—Mark 300, and a mixed 
passenger and freight version—Mark 25Q. 3 = 


FUTURE OF TURBO-PROP ENGINES 
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turbo-prop engine can in fact be realised. 
It is plain that many airline operators who 
have been ready enough to admit the many 
theoretical advantages of turbo-props over 
turbo-jets have hitherto regretfully dismissed 
turbo-props as only “ paper” engines, /but 
recently the picture has changed dramatically, 
and the progress of Proteus development is 
being eagerly watched by operators all over 
the world. And our turbo-prop develop- 
ments certainly do not end with the 
Proteus 750. Z 


We are ourselves fully convinced that the 
turbo-prop, while retaining its economic 
supremacy by a wide margin, will soon be 
capable of providing long-distance air travel 
at speeds of the same order as are likely to 
be practicable with turbo-jets in normal air- 
line operations. 


FREIGHTERS 


Production of the Bristol Freighter, with 
its two Bristol Hercules piston engines, goes 
steadily on, the rate of output having in 
fact been doubled during the year: valuable 
orders have been secured in recent months 
from old and new customers, notable among 
the latter being Trans Canada Airlines. 


A new version with extended fuselage has 
been introduced to meet the special require- 
ment of Silver City Airways for their cross- 
Channel car ferry service. New possibilities 
for the use of these versatile aircraft con- 
stantly present themselves and we look for- 
ward to continued sales for some time to 
come. 


HELICOPTERS 


Stockholders will be aware that for short- 
range operations—that is, under 300 miles— 
we have for several years now concentrated 
out attention upon helicopters. It will be 
recalled that our “ Rotor-coach,” the twin- 
engined, twin-rotor Bristol Type 173, made 
its first public appearance at the 1952 
SBAC Flying Display. The Type 173 
created a big and favourable impression, and 
has resulted im many interested enquiries. 
Its development is now proceeding. Mean- 
while, the Bristol 171 five-seater single rotor 
helicopter—already familiar in Service roles 
as the Bristol Sycamore—will be appearing 
this summer in BEA colours on their 
London-Birmingham service, while our 
collaboration with BEA has also extended 
to the submission of design studies for much 
larger craft. 


Development of the helicopter demands 
an effort which is by no means negligible 
and ultimate success requires the support of 
the services on a substantial scale. It is 
commonly accepted that helicopters possess 
unique advantages, both in peace and in war, 
This being so, it is unsound to depend too 
much upon other countries for such essential 
equipment when it is in our own interest as 
a nation to depend upon ourselves. In view 
of the excellent impression which the Bristol 
Sycamore has created wherever it has been 
used, we hope to see wider recognition 
accorded to British-designed equipment in 
the placing of future orders, 


THE OLYMPUS TURBO-JET ENGINE 


Our engine division has been making 
extremely good progress with the develop- 
ment and early production stages of the 
Bristol Olympus two-spool turbo-jet engine, 
which is currently one of the most economical 
as well as the most powerful acro-engine 
known to be flying anywhere in the world 
today. Evidence of the capabilities of the 
Olympus has just been ee by the 
world’s altitude record of 63,668 feet, accom- 
plished on Monday, May 4, 1953, by Wing- 
Commander Walter Gibb, our assistant chief 


test pilot, in the English Electric Canberra. 


aircraft, with which we. first demonstrated 
the Olympus at the last SBAC Flying 
Display. Stockholders will, I am sure, join 
with me_in extending warm tulations 
to Wing-Commander Gibb and all those con- 
cerned in regaining this important 


\Wing-Commander Gibb’s success recalls a 


previous altitude record gained for Bristol 21 
years ago by Mr C. F, Uwins. 


The Olympus engine—the first British two- 
spool turbo-jet—promises to be the first of a 
classic series which will have a long and 
important future: it will ‘power the Avro 
Vulcan Delta-wing bomber, and thus make a 
major contribution to the striking power of 
the Royal Air Force ; its development to con- 
siderably higher thrusts than those so far 
disclosed is, of course, proceeding at high 
pressure ; its use and application will, we 
believe, extend further and further both in 
this country and, th our licensees, the 
Wright Aeronautical rporation, in the 
United States of America. 


GUIDED WEAPONS 


Both aircraft and engine divisions have 
made encouraging advances in our important 
guided weapon programmes, and progress to 
date has amply justified your board’s decision 
in 1948 to engage in this type of work, provi- 
sion for which has absorbed a large part of 
our recent outlays on buildings and plant. 
At home, the scale of our effort has greatly 
increased during the year, whilst overseas the 
stage was recently reached at which we took 
possession of premises at Salisbury in South 
Australia as the base for trials at the Long 
Range Weapons Establishment situated at 
Woomera. 


MOTOR CARS 


The Car Division continues to progress. 
No doubt you have seen in the press the 
fecent announcement of our new model 
known as the Bristol 403. I am glad to report 
that this car has been well received both at 
home and abroad. In the autumn of last 
year your company’ announced its intention 
of engaging to a limited extent in racing the 
2-litre car during 1953. It is our opinion 
that the experience gained will prove an 
invaluable addition to the research and 
development programme already in hand. 


I cannot leave the motor-car side of our 
interests without mention of the Chancellor’s 
action in reducing purchase tax. While this 
is a welcome relief to the industry as a whole, 
I must remind you that even at the new rate 
= Ze per cent we are still carrying a heavy 

en. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the great projects to which 
I have already referred, we continue in the 
aviation field to produce the Bristol Centaurus 
and Hercules piston engines and to contri- 
bute to the Defence Programme one of the 
production lines of Avon turbo-jets ; we have 
a large programme of aero-engine 
and by repairing Sabre fighters and their 
].47 engines we are assisting the R Cana- 
dian Air Force in their admirable Nato task 
on behalf of the defence of Western Europe. 


- In the armament field we have a substantial 


programme for each of the Services, equip- 
ping Bofors guns with Bristol control! mechan- 
isms and carrying out a number of other 
interesting projects. 

Our subsidiary company at Weston-super- 
Mare had a successful year with its aluminium 
buildings both at. home and abroad and, 
although the future for these buildings is 
likely to be affected by credit restrictions, 
especially in Australia and by the present cost 
of aluminium, the reputation of our school 
and ital buildings continues to bring in 
new repeat orders, whilst.the activity of 
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the plant has been increased by aircraft gyi. 
es and other important Government 


ROTOL’S EXPANSION 


During the year our associated company 
Rotol Limited, continued to expand its works 
to meet growing programmes for aircraft and 
engine accessories; the demand for Rotoj 
propellers was sustained at a useful level 
eo the growing use of turbo-jet engines, 
an na OF acquiring the remainder of the 
share capital of British Messier [ imited 

- wholly responsible for that vigorous 
and enterprising company’s growing \ ol 
of work in the field of landing itr and ane 
craft hydraulics. 


I cannot leave this review without refer- 
ring to the recent termination of one of the 
company’s earliest activities. On March 3}, 
1953, as a result of the Air Ministry's policy 
decision affecting many Flying Schools run 
on a civilian contract basis, our Flying School 
at Filton ceased operations after 30 years of 
continuous and work. We started 
training pilots before the first World War, 
and the Bristol schools at Larkhill and Brook- 
lands are still remembered with affectionate 
regard by those who years ago learnt their 
flying with “ Bristols.” From 1923 onwards 
the Filton School carried on that tradition 
and its disappearance is a matter of regret 
to us all. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


Canada: The Bristol Aeroplane Company 
of Canada Limited has an extremely 
active year of development: aircraft exports 
to Canada were encouraging and our two- 
engine-overhaul companies exparided their 
turnover satisfactorily. During the year we 
started to build a new and up-to-date cngine 
overhaul plant for our Eastern company; 
excellent progress has been made by the con- 
tractors and we have already started to occupy 
the plant, which will be brought ito full use 
during the next three months. We look for- 
ward to progressive expansion of our activities 
in ; 


Australia: In A ia, the newly estab- 
lished Bristol Aeroplane pany (Australia) 
Proprietary Limited has made an effective 
start in the development of Bristol activities 
in that important continent. I have already 
mentioned our guided weapon work at Salis- 
bury in South Australia. In addition, as a 
result of further steps now being taken to 
consolidate aircraft and engine overhaul facili- 
ties in the Sydney area we shall be in a good 

sition to support our aircraft products with 

rst-class after-sales service. During the past 
year Bristol Sycamore helicopters went into 
service with the Royal Australian Navy—the 
latest of many links between our company 
— Australia stretching back to “ Box-Kite 
ys. 

Europe: Our associated company in France, 
SECA, continues to develop on sound lines, 
and parallel developmients now taking place 
in Spain are designed to gos 5 ay main- 
tain the increasing amount of Bristol cquip- 
ment in service in that country. 


PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS 


You will probably agree that the picture 
we have presented to you today is impressive 
both in achievement and in . Orders 
on hand and in negotiation: elopments 
and expansion schemes now being or about to 
be initiated: longer term projects on which 
we are working with great confidence —all 
these promise a colourful future for your 
company. But the scale of the effort which 
we are making is not without hazards and 
problems and it is right that you should be 
reminded of them too, ' 


First there is the problem of continuing 
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-ovide the technical resources requisite 
ae a This is primarily a matter of 
on : y. To be internationally competitive in 
the ait -.{t industry—and it is to be ho 


-ouid-be nationalisers will realise 


that evs is no sheltered “ service ” industry 
esa which hard international competi- 
a dominant factor—4 large company 
ters nowadays spend a million pounds or 
mus oh vear on research and development 
MOT ent alone. We need to set aside large 
ne te provide, for example, for engine 
‘ecting in altitude conditions. for improving 
our knowledge of the nee ; 
superso! speeds, for obtaining — cara 
develop rent and testing of ate mgr 
and new structures, and for countless other 
urgent de’ elopments, 4 : 
Continuing expenditure on this scale is 
vitally necessary if the aircraft industry in 
thig country is to maintain the a shegen er 
position which it has now reached as a resu 
of the courageous and intensive research and 
experime al work which it has carried out 
in the pst. Much is said, and rightly, of the 
technical supremacy Of British engineers, but 


cannot work without the best obtainable 
ca and resources. This is possible only if 
companies are allowed to retain from profits 
g sufficient sum after taxation to provide the 
funds required to meet such expenditure, 
which is recurring and does not by itself 
directly yield higher production and higher 


earnings. 
TAXATION 
Nor are the resources for research and 


development our only major outlay. The 
changing character of aircraft and aero 


engines requires even larger and more: 


complex manufacturing plant, whilst the need 
to range ever more widely round the world 
in our export éeffort mecessarily increases 
selling, servicing and administrative expenses, 
and adds further demands to working capital. 
It must be a matter of anxiety te all that the 


high level of taxation, continuing year after 
year, should have deprived industry of so 
much of its earnings. 

The recent Budget concessions are wel- 
come, but even more important is the spirit 


which has prompted them, for relief is 
needed yet—with the emphasis on incentive 
for industrial re-equipment—in order that 
the British aircraft industry. may not only 
retain the competitive position Vital to our 
survival, but may also forge ahead to the high 
achievements which we know to be possible 
within the next decade. 


MANPOWER 


further problem is skilled manpower. 
We have used every fair and reasonable 
means at our disposal both to increase the 
number of our skilled men and to open a 
wider range of jobs to the semi-skilled. To 
bring men to the work local authorities have 
assisted us with housing schemes for key 
workers: to bring the werk to the men we 
have opened two factories in. Sunderland and 
we have recruited there a valuable group of 
skilled men whose output is: supplementing 
the Patchway Works of our engine division. 
To bring in younger skilled men we have 
increased the numberof our trade appren- 
hees. Each of these measures is getting 


| Tesults slowly—and it-is no small factor that 


the work itself is some of the most interesting 
end worthwhile in the whole of engineering 
but the increase in mumbers is far too slow. 

This search for skilled ‘men of course is 


only part of a national problem. We live by 
Cur skill—not merely by “inereased produic- 
tvity”-—and we do not have of it. 
Employers and employed alike, each indi- 
vidual one of us, has @ responsibility to raise 
the proportion of ‘skill in. our factories far 
higher than it is today. With this in mind 
your. board are doing ali they can to 


i 


ing the new Apprentices Train- 
ing School to which I referred in my address 
to stockholders last year. . 

In this connection it is gratifying to report 
that the last few years have seen a Steady 
rise in the standards, scholastic and general, 
of our trade and enginecring entrants—a 
vital factor since we rely for skilled men to 
an ever imcreasing extent upon our own 
training schemes. 


RISING COSTS 


this industry today would be complete with- 
out reference to the anxiety which we, like 
so many others, feel regarding the rising 
costs of production. Whether it is the basic 
rates of pay in the engineering industry 
itself (let us hope that wiser counsels will 
prevail over those who are so determined to 
press another unrealistic claim), or the ever 
ae re «Se ee eee ee 
depend, engineering industry cannot in 
the competitive markets of today earn a 
major share of the country’s bread and 
butter if costs are constantly forced higher 
and higher. The time has come for much 
wider realisation of this fact and for the 
exercise of the restraint which common sense 
demands. 


Each of these matters—the availability of 
technical resources and of plant, the search 
for skill and the need for stability in the 
costs of production—is a familiar theme. 
But each is vital to achievement and none 
can be too often stressed. We have a great 
task ahead, and there are many risks inherent 
in it, but we also have a great opportunity. 
I hope, and indeed I believe, that we shall 
be worthy of the trust which has been placed 
in us. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


It is my custom to conclude with an 
expression of thanks to our employees for 
the willing and enthusiastic service which is 
so yital in bringing success to the company. 
I do on your behalf express those thanks— 
not just to all for the work they are paid to 
do, but more particularly to those—and I 
am glad to say they are many—both on the 
staff and in the works who really care about 
the achievements of the company and who 
will always put out on its behalf that last 
ounce of effort that is the secret of success. 
We try to see that they get their material 
rewards. We hope they also know that the 
company is as proud of them as I believe 
they are of the company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed dividend was 
approved and the retiring directors, Sir G. 
Stanley White, Bt, Mr C. F. Uwins, OBE, 
AFC, FRAecS, Mr Brian Davi Mr 
William Masterton, CA, and Mr 5S. G. 
Hooker, OBE, DPh, DIC, FRAeS, were 
re-elected. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 


BEYER, PEACOCK AND 
COMPANY 


(Locomotive Builders and General 
Engineers) 
RECORD ORDER BOOKS 





The annual general meeting of Beyer, 
Peacock arid Company, Limited, was held on 
May 20th in London, Mr Harold. Wilmot, 
CBE (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated. review : 

The consolidated balance sheet shows a 
liquid- balance of £1,191,676; as ‘compared 
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with £1,099,171 at the end of the previous 
year. It will be observed that revenue 
reserves, which at December 31, 1951, were 
£1,045,239, have increased to £1,176,322. 


The group profit and loss account for 1952 
shows a profit of £448,364 before tax. This 
is a reduction of £56,374 . as compared 
with the previous year. it will be remem- 
bered that jn reviewing the accounts for 1951 
it was stated that steel supplies in the first 
quarter of 1952 were disappointing, but had 
subsequently improved. This improvement 
was maintained during the year and rationing 
of steel is expected to end in the near future, 

In view of the disappointing conditions in 
the early months of 1952 the results for the 
year may be regarded as satisfactory. Pro- 
vided there is no deterioration of essential 
conditions it is reasonable to expect better 
results for 1953 and, indeed, the profit 
budget for the current year indicates a 
modest improvement. It is gratifying again 
= — group order books at record high 

vels, 


ADDITION TO GROWING RANGE 
OF PRODUCTS 


In the summer of 1952 all the shares of 
Fyna Industries, Limited, were purchased by 
our subsidiary company, Richard Garrett 
Engineering Works, Limited, out of its own 
liquid resources. Fyna Industries, Limited, 
are well known for their range of hammer 
mills (agricultural and industrial) and protein 
extractors. It is the opinion of your directors 
that we have secured an eminently suitable 
addition to the wing range of products 
of our group. operations of Denings 
of Chard, Limited, the assets of which were 
purchased from receivership at the end of 
1951, were hampered in the carly part of 
1952 by steel rationing and also by the 
necessity for the rehabilitation of the name 
of the company with local sentiment, with 
suppliers of materials, and with buyers. 
Under all the circumstances it is satisfactory 
to record that the reorganisation and re- 
habilitation of the company were accom- 
plished in 1952 without loss. Production at 
Chard is being stepped up as fast as 
balanced supplies can be procured. Progress 
so far in 1953 may be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. During the summer of 1952 a further 
small factory (Anchor Works) at Deal was 
acquired. It is how being tooled for special 
production and full output should be 
achieved by the end of this year. Our 
associated company, Metropolitan-Vickers— 
Beyer, Peacock Limited, operated through- 
out 1952 mainly on electric locomotives for 
Brazil, and made a reasonable profit. 


It is the intention of the board to seck 
your approval of a resolution to increase the 
authorised capital of the company from its 
present level of £1,300,000 to {2 million. 
The necessity for ample liquid resources is 
obvious. During recent years considerable 
expansion has been undertaken. The cost of 
consolidation and development is not yet at 
an end, and further expansion may well be 


found desirable. Some new machiriery is 
needed to improve productive processes ‘al 
Leiston and , as well as at the loco- 


motive factory at Gorton. Stocks of materials 
and work in progress must be carried at 
prices which are much in excess, volume for 
volume, of what they were some years ago. 
An increase of the authorised capital in terms 
of the resolution will enable the board to 
take such steps as may be considered neces- 
sary to increase the issued capital of the com- 
pany should occasion so require. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 


the proposed final dividend of 34 per cent, . 


plus a bonus of 44 per cent, making 12 per 

cent, less tax, for the year, were approved, 

and the proposed increase of capital was 
> [ee . ; 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


EXCELLENT RESULTS 


MR C, G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


The chairman opened his statement’ to the 
shareholders by a few words by way of 
appreciation of the high value of the. services 
rendered to the Office by Mr W. M. Pryor, 
DSO, DL, during his nine years in the chair, 
following twenty years as vice-chairman. He 
referred with deep regret to the death of 
their director, Commander Sir Robert 
Micklem, CBE, RN, and to the further loss 
by death of a number of loyal friends who 
had served the Office as members of local 
boards or advisory committees, mentioning 
particularly Sir Montague. Burton,. LLD, 
FRSA, a member of the Yorkshire board, 
Mr James Wilson, OBE, a member of the 
Canadian advisory committee, and Mr F., J. 
Smith, of the West End board. ~ 


Premium income. had again advanced as 
would be seen from the figures given below: 


1952 1951 

£ £ 
Fire .......... 6,762,364 6,445,516 
Accident 7,138,669 6,465,686 
Marine ...... 1,548,648 1,345,600 


£15,449,681  £14,256,802 








FIRE BUSINESS 


Much of the year’s increase in premium 
income, amounting altogether to £316,848, 
came from connections overseas. In the USA 
there was, however, some recession. The 
claims experience was again good, although 
showing an upward trend, at 42,83 per cent 
of the premiums, compared with 40.72 per 
cent last year. 


The unprecedented disaster on the eastern 
sea-board of this country, with its counter- 
part in Holland and Belgium, on January 31- 
February 1, 1953, was still too recent to be 
able to assess fully the resulting loss, but the 
Office had dealt with 1,500 claims. The 
figures naturally did not appear in the 
accounts, but it was bound to have a marked 
effect upon the total fire and accident 
transactions for 1953. 


As a result of the transactions of the year, 
there remained a margin of profit of £864,677 
—again a record for the Office—and all sec- 
tions of the fire organisation helped to secure 
this satisfactory achievement. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


Premium income in the accident account 
was buoyant, with an increase of £672,983 
over the total for 1951. A large part of this 
was directly traceable to the application of 
higher motor insurance rates. Although this 
had had a material influence in checking the 
adverse experience in this section of the 
business, results were not yet by any means 
satisfactory. Employers’ liability insurance 
results in this country, although somewhat 
improved, were still substantially adverse, 
notwithstanding an increase in rates. 


In other sections of the accident business 
the outcome of the year’s trading had been 
eminently satisfactory. The aggregate acci- 
dent profit amounted to £217,094, or 3.04 
per cent. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


Marine premiums advanced by £203,048 
to £1,548,648, Claims paid had risen from 
£933,554 to £1,058,720. The outlook in 
regard to hull settlements being so obscure, 
it had been felt. wiser to make no transfer 
this year to the profit and loss account, and 
the fund at the end of the year stood at 


£2,136,739, representing 137.97 per cent of 
the year’s income. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers from the two Revenue 
accounts totalled £1,081,771. Interest divi- 
dends and rents, less income tax, increased 
to £404,173. The total cost of taxation in 
1952 amounted to over £1,300,000. Overseas 
taxes accounted for £568,923, of which only 
£85,710 appeared in the profit and loss 
account, as it was the practice of the office 
to charge overseas taxes to the individual 
revenue accounts, except in so far as they 
related to interest. United Kingdom taxa- 
tion, inclusive of taxes on interest, absorbed 
more than £745,000. Contributions to the 
staff pension fund and the staff widows’ and 
orphans’ fund together called for £225,591. 


There had been definite indications for 
some time that a number of currencies, if 
not already falling, were showing a tendency 
to falt in value in terms of sterling. The 
directors had, _ therefore transferred 
£150,000 to the Foreign Exchange account 
against this contingency. 

An interim dividend of £136,500. had 
already been paid, representing 2s. 2d. per 
share, less tax, and the directors now de- 
cleared a final dividend of 2s. 10d. re 
less tax, at a cost of £187,000. book 
value of the investments amounted to 
£17,166,339, an increase of £1,352,575. The 
market value of these investments in the 
aggregate was substantially higher. 


The chairman concluded the statement by 
extending thanks to all staff at home and 
overseas, and to the advisory committees, 
local directors and other representatives 
throughout the world, for the splendid way 
in which they had contributed to the very 
satisfactory accounts now before the share- 
holders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


Sir William Elderton, the President, was 
in the chair at the one hundred and ninety- 
first annual general meeting of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society held on May 20th 
in London. The following are extracts from 
his speech: 

New business is once again a record for 
the Society. New assurances for .£4,600,000 
were written in 1952, an increase of about 
£100,000 over the figure for the previous 
year. 


I may mention that we have introduced 
a new type of contract called the “ personal 
pension policy” which should appeal to 
those wishing to provide for their retire- 
ment ; also we have been able to reduce our 
rates of premium for term assurances and 
“family income ” policies. Claims by death 
at £419,000 were nearly £75,000 higher than 
in the previous year ; nevertheless the cost is 
at present running at less than two-thirds of 
what would be expected from the tables of 
mortality used. The funds are now ‘little 
short of £25 millions. The Stock Exchange 
securities are carried in the balance sheet at 
middle market prices on December 31, 1951 
(the date of the last valuation) or at or 
under purchase price if bought since that 
date. Their market value on December 31, 
1952, was £400,000 lower but the value of 
the assets as a whole was in excess of the 
value at which they stand in the books. Our 
subsidiary companies. continue to prosper. 
The rate of interest earned by the funds 
shows some improvement at £4 18s. 4d. per 
cent before, and £3 19s. 8d. per cent after, 
deduction of tax. The ratio of expenses to 
premiums fell to 6.3 per cent. This is the 
first occasion on which the Society’s total 
premium revenue has exceeded £2 millions. 
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THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


MR R. OLAF HAMBRO ON YzAR 
OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general court of. The Londog 
Assurance will be held on June 10th ip 
London. 


The following is an extract from the state. 
ment circula by the governor, Mr R 
Olaf Hambro: 


Once again it is my pleasure to report , 
substantial increase in aggregate volume 
of our business, the premium income for the 
year from all sources having amounted to 

17,714,000 as against £16,269,000 for 195}. 

e year 1952 saw a marked check to the 
inflationary trend which has prevailed since 
the end of the war, and it is fair to gay 
that the increased revenues earned during 


the year reflect ine expansion and con- 
solidation of the progress made during 
previous years. 


Of the individual accounts, the fire account 
remains much the largest, with a total income 
of £7,797,000 as com with £7,298,000 
for the previous year. profit of £538,399, 
or 6.9 per cent of the premium income js 
not quite so good as that for the previous 
year, which amounted to £541,722, or 7.4 pér 
cent. . 


In the accident account, there has again 
been a large increase in income, the figure 
being- £4,452,000 as against £3,718,000 for 
1951. For 1952 the accident account as a 
whole again shows only a modest profit, the 
amount available for transfer being £105,096, 
or 2.4 per cent of the premium income. 


Marine Account: With premiums virtu- 
ally unchanged at £3,597,000, claims paid 
have risen by no less than £300,000 showing 
a percentage of over 70 per cent as against 
63 per cent for the previous year. The 
amount transferred to profit and loss account 
is £250,000. After making this transfer, 
the balance remaining in the fund at the 
end of the year will amount to over 
£5 million or 139.7 per cent of the premium 
for the year. We have been able to transfer 
£250,000 from the marine account to the 
profit and loss account, while at the same 
time strengthening the fund by more than 
10 per cent. 


Turning now to the profit and loss 
account. The net result for the year is a 
profit of £767,000, as against £560,000 for 
1951, of which £487,000 is dealt with in 
the accounts of the London Assurance, and 
£280,000 retained by the subsidiaries. The 
directors propose to make a total distributuon 
of 12s. 6d. per share on the ordinary capital 
as compared with 10s. last year. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT’S EXCELLENT YEAR 


I will now turn to the life account, in 
respect of which Iam glad to be able once 
more to report an excellent year, the new 
business written having again exceeded all 
our previous records. For 1952 the tol 
sums assured written during the year 
amounted to £6,048,000 as against £6,024,000 
for the previous year, and the total premiums 
for the year showed a substantial increase at 
£1,845,000 as against £1,708,000, Interest 
earnings again showed a satisfactory im- 
provement, the net income being £583,000, 
which represented a gross rate of interest 
of £4 lis. 7d. against £4 10s. 11d. for 1951, 
and a net rate of £3 8s. 3d. against £3 7s. 
The. fund at the end of the year, a 
£17,894,000, shows the very substantial in- 
crease of over £1 million as compared with 
last year. 


The balance sheet shows that in the aggre- 
te, after bringing into account the life 


our assets amount to the very sub- 
stantial total of £45,574,000. 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS AND COMPANY 


ALL-ROUND INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


SIR SAMUEL ROBERTS ON THE CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of Newton, 
Chambers and Company, Limited, was held 
on May 14th at the Royal Victoria Hotel, 
Sheffield, Sir Samuel Roberts, Bt (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr R. J. V. Wheeler, TD) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1952: 


The gross profit for the year was £671,973, 
compared with £577,292 for the previous 
year: the net profit, £152,696, comparing 
with £201,992. This substantial reduction 
in the profits available for distribution is due 
to. greatly increased tax liabilities and a 
higher reserve for the replacement of fixed 
assets. 


While profits before deduction of depre- 
ciation, etc., were £126,909 greater than the 
previous year, taxation was £143,977 higher 
—that is, £17,068 more than the increase in 
profit. 


The amount added to the replacement of 
fixed assets reserve has been increased from 
£67,773 to £95,390 and accounts for £27,617: 
this, unlike ordinary depreciation, is not 
allowed as a deduction from taxable profits, 
resulting in both income tax and excess 
profits levy being chargeable thereon. 


This reserve, as in the past, has been 
deducted from the gross profit as I think it 
is more realistic to show it in this way. While 
it emphasises the inadequacy of the present 
wear and tear allowances permitted by the 
taxation authorities, the final results would 
have been exactly the same had the amount 
of £95,390 been transferred from the profit 
and loss account balance. 


Taxation liability for the year increased by 
£143,977 (from £375,300 to £519,277), due 
to the excess profits levy~now, I am glad 
to say, withdrawn as from the end of 
December next—and taxes on the amount 
put to the replacement of assets reserve 
already alluded to, the-result being that of the 
net profits, before taxation, of £671,973, no 
less than 77 per cent goes to the Collector 
of Taxes. In these circumstances ‘it is satis- 
factory that we can maintain the dividend 
and increase the carry forward by £45,754. 
The present Finance Bill will give us con- 


siderable relief and encouragement for future 
efforts, 


CURRENT ASSETS 


The current assets, at £3,222,742, exceed 
current liabilities by £1,420,563. 


Allocation of Profit: Employees’ Profit 
Share Bonus—Once again the trading results 
reflect _a noteworthy achievement of the 
Management and workpeople of your com- 
pany. Your directors have, therefore, once 
more provided in the account an extra week’s 
wages, £27,669 (distributed at Christmas as 
before), as a profit share bonus for all 
employees of the company. 


Dividend—Your directors recofnmen 
final dividend of 174 per cent, making a oe 
fcnt for the year, which amounts to a little 
ess than 6 per cent on the capital employed 
in the business. This dividend will be pai 
ag deduction of income tax, at the rate ot 


. in the ; . 
Saeed £, in accordance with the 





CAPITAL 


The difficulties of agreeing our subsidiary 
companies’ claims to compensation for the 
nationalised collieries and coke ovens have 
not yet been overcome, and I cannot yet say 
when the capital structure of your company 
can be revised. Your directors, however, feel 
justified in recommending that a further 
£50,000 of the reserves shall be capitalised 
and distributed among shareholders in the 
proportion of one new share for every 15 
now held and the necessary resolutions will 
be submitted at the meeting. 


Still further progress has been made in the 
re-equipment of our excavator works, and a 
second mechanised foundry unit in the light 
castings department is nearing completion. 
Expenditure on works, plant and machinery 
during the year is shown in the accounts as 
£115,992 and included the cost of providing 
the new college for apprentices and the 
foundry baths which, you will recall, were 
opened by the Minister of Labour in April 
last year. 

We were committed to capital expenditure 
to the value of £152,039 at the date of the 
accounts, the bulk of which is for increased 
production facilities at our excavator works. 


CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


Increased sales of Izal, Zalpine and Izal 
toilet paper, together with the successful 
introduction of Zalpon, the new soap for use 
with our patent dispenser, have once again 
achieved 4 record turnover in this depart- 
ment. Reductions in the price of paper were 
immediately passed. on to the public in the 
form of reduced prices for our toilet rolls and 
packs and we believe that this policy has been 
appreciated by our distributors and the 
general public. 


The profits for the year were appreciably 
higher than last year and once again we can 
congratulate the excellent sales and produc- 
tion teams which, under the direction of Mr 
P. J. C. Bovill, are making year after year 
profitable use of the new buildings and equip- 
ment which have been provided. 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


The previous records of turnover and 
profit were both surpassed in 1952 in the face 
of anxieties and difficulties occasioned 
throughout the year by shortages, particu- 
larly of steel. Despite the increases. in 
national steel production the available sup- 
plies of steel plate are still considerably short 
of industrial requirements. It is, therefore, 
all the more creditable that these excellent 
results have been achieved by the combined 
efforts of managers, foremen and craftsmen 
under the leadership of the general manager, 
Mr G. G. Ibbotson. 


LIGHT CASTINGS DEPARTMENT 


Commendable. efforts on the part of Mr 
F. H. Hoult and his staff have secured a 
very substantial increase in turnover. . The 
popularity of “ Redfyre” stoves and similar 
products shown itself in greatly increased 
sales which have been met: by the achieve- 


ment of higher rates of both production and 
assembly. An additional mechanised foundry 
unit is nearing 


in this depart- 
ment which, when in operation, should 
further reduce the costs. and thus increase the 


year did not quite equal that of the preced- 
ing period this was in a large measure due 
to expenditure on improvements from which 
the benefit is expected to accrue in succeed~ 
ing years. 


MOBILE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Our excavator business has had a most 
successful year and both turnover and profit 
exceeded the results of previous years. 
new 14-yard machine has been. in the field 
for nearly 12 months and is steadily enhanc- 
ing our reputation as excavator builders. Sub- 
stantial progress is being made with the ex- 
tensions of the works and it is expected that 
by the end of the year a 4-yard model will 
be in production to meet the demand for a 
smaller machine. A very satisfactory export 
market is being developed and the general 
manager, Mr R. J. Palmer, and all associated 
with him in the works, office and sales 
organisation have done an excellent year’s 
work. 


THORNCLIFFE SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


The co-ordination of the headquarters ser- 
vices departments under the general manager- 
ship of Mr L. Godber has been fully justified 
oan there is no doubt that the reorganisation 
of these many ancillary activities under a 
unified control has resulted in greatly im- 
proved services being rendered to the pro- 
duction departments. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Thorncliffe Coal Distillation, Limited, has 
paid the full preference dividend and the 
cust ordinary dividend of Is. per share 
for the 12 months ended December 31, 1952. 

N.C. Thorncliffe, Collieries, Limited, 
showed a small t for the year ended 
December 31, 1952, which has been carried 
forward in the books of that company. 


GENERAL 


Mr S. C. Tyrrell, our chief accountant, 
has this year had the great honour of being 
elected the national president of the Institute 
of Cost and Works Accountants. : 


In his we have appointed Major R. J. 
Vv. , TD, a solicitor, as secretary of 
the company. 

During the year our managing a 
Sir Harold West, was elected the 31 
Master Cutler of the Company of Cutlers in 
Hallamshire,~ an ancient and a 
public office traditionally g - 
to. speak for industry in Sheffield and Sie 
After a lapse of 18 years we are thus once 
to entertain at~ Thorncliffe the 
guests from all over the country attending 
Master Cutler’s Feast. 

Sir Harold West has also been appointed 
chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Loughborough College. of Technology, an 
institution specialising in engineering tech- 
nology and management. . 


ie 
; 


We tender our congratulations to Sir 
ee ee ee ee 
thank him for all that he has done in bring- 
ing about the excellent results disclosed by 


overall profit. Although the profit for the the accounts. 
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We also would desire again to thank our 
local directors, managers, staff and work- 
people for another year of most successful 
erideavour. 

The reports and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend of 174 per cent, making 
25 per cent, less tax, for the year, was 
approved, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


Sir Harold West, managing director, pro- 
posing the adoption of the dividend, said it 
had been a successful and happy year from 
every point of view including that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Those: who 
had been busy “ making the thought come 
true” must have had special satisfaction. 
One sensed a change of economic atmosphere 
to which the traditional strength of those 
firms with a great, variety of operation was 
best able to accommodate itself. 


The steel position was difficult, ranging 
from super abundance of tin plate to short- 
age of steel plate, but normally such difficul- 
ties righted themselves over a reasonable 
period. 


Newton, Chambers tried to provide at least 
one surprise a year and this year it was the 
Exhibition, by means of which it was possible 
to show Thorncliffe to Thorncliffe and of 
course to the shareholders and guests of the 
company. Sir Harold added that it had been 
a strenuous year for himself. He had tried 
to be a good Master Cutler and hoped that 
in the process he had become a better manag- 
ing director. 


Major Peter Roberts, MP, seconded 
remarking that the company had tried hard 
to meet the views, as to limitation of divi- 
dends for instance, of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who for his part had certainly 
been helpful with a reduction of 6d, in the 
income tax. . 


Mr L.. W. Bickford Smith and Major Peter 
Roberts, MP, were re-elected directors and 
Messrs Blackburns, Robson, Coates and Com- 
pany were re-appointed auditors. 


Resolutions were passed increasing ~ the 
capital of the company from £750,000 to 
£800,000 by the creation of 50,000 new 
ordinary shares of {£1 each; capitalising 
£50,000 of the general reserve and distribu- 
ting same in the proportion of one new 
share for every 15 held. 


INNS & COMPANY 


GRATIFYING INCREASE IN 
TURNOVER 


* 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Inns & Company, Limited, was held on 
May 15th in London. 


Mr Walter Wallace (joint managing 
director). who presided, said: For the second 
year in succession it is a privilege of the 
directors to put before the shareholders 
accounts constituting all-time records of the 
company in respect of trading profits and 
net profits, those for the year under review 
amounting to £310,184 and £242,690 
respectively. 

Shareholdérs will also note with pleasure 
the directors’ recommendation of a bonus 
of 5 per cent actual on the ordinary shares, 
being an increase of 24 per cent over last 
year’s distribution, and making a total net 
distribution for the year of £50,885, which is 
another record in the history of the company. 

To this I would also like to add that our 
total turnover shows a very gratifying increase 
over that of 1951, and that so far this year 
the business of all departments is running 
normally. 

Taxation lays a particularly heavy hand on 
this company. For this year the company is 


liable for excess profits levy in the sum. of 
£30,000, and as liability for this tax will not 
be taken off until the end of the current year, 


there is likely to be a large liability under this 


heading to be included in this current year’s 
accounts. The charge for taxation for the 
year covered by the accounts amounts to 
£182,000, which sum is equal to approxi- 
mately 15s. per £1 on the net profit of 
£242,690. 


In 1935, the first year of this company, for 
each £1 which the shareholders received in 
dividends the Exchequer received 8s. 4}d. in 
taxation. In the year under review share- 
holders will see that for each £1 they receive 
in dividends, the Exchequer will be paid 
£3 10s. in taxation. 


Your company also suffers from _ the 
injustice that in ascertaining its profits for 
taxation purposes, no adequate depletion 
allowance is made in respect of the shrinkage 
of its capital assets. 


Last week it was intimated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in. the House of 
Commons that for the purposes of the excess 
profits levy a small measure of relief may be 
extended to sand and gravel pits. It is 
regretted that following the evidence given 
by your directors before the Millard Tucker 
Committee and the strong and clear recom- 
mendations of that Committee’s Report, the 
Chancellor has not granted adequate and 
proper relief from all forms of national taxa- 
tion in respect of wasting assets. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


F. PERKINS LIMITED, 
PETERBOROUGH 


(Diesel Engine Manufacturers) 
RECORD TURNOVER 


MR F. A. PERKINS ON OVERSEAS 
BUSINESS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of F. Perkins Limited was held on May Lith 
in London, Mr F. A. Perkins. (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


In my statement last year, I said that the 
Iron and Steel Distribution Scheme would 
curtail our manufacturing activities during 
1952. In spite of these difficulties, we were 
able to expand our turnover to a_ record 
figure of £11,374,203 in 1952, an increase of 
oe ; being 22 per cent over the 1951 

gure. 


This increase in turnover was obtained 
without raising our prices above those obtain- 
ing in March, 1952, despite the increases. in 
wages, services and commodities which have 
taken place during the last nine months. 
The net profit for the year after charging all 
worki expenses and depreciation was 
£710,433, as compared with £926,875 for 
the previous year. 

As I have said before, it became obvious 
that our output would suffer seriously owing 
to the shortage of steel and cast iron com- 
ponents from our suppliers in this country. 
In order therefore to keep our promises of 
deliveries with our customers, we were 
obliged early in 1951 to place orders on the 
Continent for large quantities of such com- 
ponents, and in particular for crankshafts, 
for which we are restricted in England to 
one supplier of finished crankshafts. These 
continental purchases were at a considerably 
increased cost, to which had to be added 
freight and duty. During the . the extra 
cost of these components was £256,249, after 
crediting such duty drawbacks as we were 
able to obtain. 


It will be apparent to you, therefore. tha» 
if we had been able to obtain these meee 
from British sources, our profits would have 
been as good as in 1951. 

For the first six months of this year, » 
least, we shall still be dependent upon Certain 
components coming from the Continent » 
increased costs, and as some provision wgainst 
this, we have made a reserve of £65,000 in 
the accounts. 


The directors recommend a dividend of 
15 per cent for the year. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Our exports have again increased and have 
reached nearly £8 million, distributed over 
some 118 countries, Percentage of 
exports, as last year, is approximately 70 per 
cent of our turnover. 

1952 has been a year of great progress j 
the development of the manufacturing che. 
city of the company. The doubling of our 
capacity, to finance which the ordinary capital 
was increased in 1951, is nearly completed. 
We believe that our equipment and methods 
of low cost and production of Diese 
engines are by any manufacturer 
of component Diesel engines anywher- in the 
world. 

The most interesting export order received 
during the was the order for $1} million 
aoe the Cnnadian ent for 1,355 

engines, These engines were for installa- 
tion in Canadian Ford vehicles for use by 
the Bombay State Authority in India under 
the Aid Plan. With these and 
other additions the Bombay State ficet of 
Perkins engined vehicles will shortly exceed 
2,500 in number, 

At this date it is difficult to forecast 1953 
results but our order book stands at the same 
figure as this time last year. In spite of diffi- 
culties, our monthly output is above the 
average of last year. 


OVERSEAS MARKETS 


During the year, we have opened new 
markets where we are doing a satisfactory 
volume of business in Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland and Spain. 


Germany is of particular interest, because 


from our ies there is no record of a 
British Diese’ Ine ever having been sold 
in Germany, the of Dr Rudolf Diesel. 


During the last few months of this year 
we have introduced two new Diese! engines. 
The L4 engine, giving 53 h.p. at 1,800 rpm, 
is specially designed for industrial and agri- 
cultural applications. This engine is, at its 
output, the 


iving 108 h.p. at 
2,700 r.p.m., and éd as an engine to 
enable trucks and buses carrying a 7-ton load 


to maintain the high speeds called for in 
overseas markets. — 


__ We have continued with the development 
of our subsidiary companies in Australia, 
proving of great assistance in the sales and 
service of our engines in those countrics. 
A great of the credit for the success 
of the come is due to our employees of all 
ranks, in offices and works. W thout 
co-operation and hard work it would have 
Sembee Se geet to maintain and sarore * 
oc d craftsmanship in design 
production. We believe that men are valuable 
just in proportion as they are able and willing 
to in harmony with their fellow men. 


We to do iw in our power, in 
oumual 0 ae make their lives 
harmonious, and their association wih the 
company one of which they can be proud. 


“and wbediants were adopted and 
sayment of whe dividend ‘a$ recommended 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S SPEECH 


At the fifty-eighth annual gene 
of shareholders, held in J urg on 
May 15th, Mr W. H. A. Lawrence, the chair- 
man, in the course of his remarks said: 


Dividend .receipts, which are the chief 


ce of revenue for your company, 
~~ ed by £188,304 and, due to this and 


= variations in items of revenue and 
expenditure, the profit and loss account 
balance was lower by_ £130,612. Reductions 
of £107,550 in dividends declared for the 
year and of £54,875 im other appropriations 
and transfers were responsible for a further 
increase in the amount added to the unappro- 


priated balance, which stood at £1,878;008 at 
the end of the year. The net liquid surplus, 
however, was reduced . by 508,703 to 
£852,196, mainly through the acquisition of 
a further substantial holding in Harmony 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, and invest- 
ments in shares and debentures increased by 
{446,776 to £6,015,278. The amount written 
off investments and freehold perties, less 
a net credit from sales of certain investments, 
was £211,745. Following our usual practice, 
this amount was deducted from investment 
reserve account, which was reduced to 
£4,747,003. Expenditure on prospecting ven- 
tures amounting to £30,468 was debited to 
exploration reserve, which stood at £316,205 
at the end of the year. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY’S RESULTS 


As I have already stated, your company’s 
chief source of revenue arises from dividends 
received mainly from gold mining companies, 
The fall in revenue is therefore symptomatic 
of the deterioration of the financial results 
of operations of the producing mines of the 
gold mining industry. The working profits 
of the industry, excluding additional revenue 
from sales of gold at enhanced prices, 
decreased from £44,220,743 . in 1951 to 
£38,791,794 in 1952. The decrease in profits 
occurred in spite of the higher price for gold 
resulting from exchange rate fluctuations, the 
increase in yield and the improvement in the 
total tonnage milled; and is therefore due 
entirely to an increase in working costs, which 
rose by 2s. 4d, per ton milled. Further, the 
additional revenue from sales of gold at 
enhanced prices decreased by £2,993,877, and 
thus the total working profit for 1952 was 
(8,422,826 lower than for the preceding year. 

¢ increase in working costs was in the main 
due to the higher prices of stores and 
materials and to increases in cost of living 
allowances paid to European employees. It 
is difficult to forecast the future trend of these 
two important items of costs. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS 


Another problem of far-reaching impor- 
tance to the gold mining industry is the 
shortage of labour which is seriously restrict- 
ing the tonnage output at the individual 
mines and therefore tending to reduce 
revenue and to raise unit working costs 
The increase in the industry milled, 
to which I have already ref is due 
etd = the advent of four new mines to 

production stage shortly before or durin 
1952. The tonnage milled by the adaetry 
mines producing -at the inni 
actually decreased by 211,300 tons in 1952. 
The labour requirements of the i 


Rand areas approach and reach the produc- 


tion stage. For some: years steps have 
n taken to inerease the supply by 
recruiting further afield, by i more 


attractive working, living transport con- 


ditions and by increasing minimum rates of 


x 





pay, incentive bonuses and service incre- 
ments. At the same time steps have been 
taken to economise in the use of labour by 
increasing mechanisation wherever economi- 
cally possible and by better training and use 
of oe Og in order to increase produc- 
tivity. e success of the latter: measures 
may be judged by a comparison of the 
results for 1946 and for 1952. In.1946, with 
an average underground non-European 
labour force of 223,947, 56,927,500 tons of 
ore were milled, equal to 254 tons per boy, 
whereas in 1952 the average underground 
labour force was 199,193 and the tonnage 
milled 60,069,500, equal to 302 tons per boy. 
In spite of these efforts, however, the labour 
supply, particularly non-European, is falling 
increasingly short of requirements and in an 
attempt to meet the position it has been 
decided to introduce further improvements 
in conditions of employment for non-Euro- 
peans, the most important of which is an 
increase of 4d. a shift in the minimum rates 
of pay applicable to underground workers. 
It is hoped that these measures will improve 
the position, but unless the supply improves 
to the extent not only of meeting the require- 
thents of new mines but also of increasing 
the labour strengths of the existing mines, 
there must be a tendency for unit costs to 
increase further and therefore for the pay 
limit to be raised. 


ENCOURAGING RESULTS AT DEVELOPING 
MINES 


On the brighter side of the industry 
balance sheet are the encouraging results at 
various developing mines in the three areas 
mentioned above, and the preparation for 
and commencement of uranium production 
at some mines. Your company holds shares 
of several Free State mines, but its principal 
interest in the area is Centred in the Harmony 
Gold Mining Company. As a result of the 
many boreholes drilled on and around the 
Harmony property it is considered that 
mining conditions will be good and that very 
nearly the whole of the property is underlain 
by Basal Reef. The results disclosed in the 
shaft intersection and in the limited amount 
of reef development so far undertaken have 
tended to strengthen this optimism regarding 
the prospects of the. mine and the return on 

ur company’s large investment in_ the 
Fraction company. The list of mines 
accepted as producers of uranium already 
totals about twenty and may increase further. 
That this important new industry will benefit 
the gold mining industry and South Africa 
is well known to you. I should, however, 
like to add that in addition to improving 
the profit position of the mines concerned 
uranium oa should favourably influ- 
ence the life prospects of a number of them. 

The power supply position deteriorated 
further during 1952, but the erection of new 
power stations and increases in generating 
capacity should enable the Electricity Supply 
Commission to meet the requirements of 
new mines and the uranium plants without 
imposing further power cuts. By the end of 
the year there should actually be an improve- 
ment in the position. 

In general, then, it will be realised that 
although the gold mining industry is faced 
with some very serious, if not unprecedented, 
problems there are also certain grounds for 
modest encouragement. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Your company also holds shares in com- 
panies whose various interests centre on coal 
mining, timber growing and exploitation and 


on the manufacture of cement, lime and con- 
crete and steel pipes. Although the coal out- 
put of South African collieries again reached 
a record level in 1952, the scale of profita- 
bility of operations of the individual collieries 
was adversely affected by the country’s over- 
all shortage of transport. There was some 
improvement in the allocation of railway 
trucks, but the supply could not meet the 
demand apd was too irregular to allow « 
steady flow of coal from underground, with 
the result that mining operations had to be 
curtailed from time to time. A certain 
amount of welcome relief has-been granted 
by way of an increase in the inland price 
of coal, but there is still neither real recog- 
nition of the important principle of a price 
differential based on calorific. values nor 
adequate recompense for the loss of the 
major part of the highly profitable export 
trade which may be difficult to recapture 
when the transport position improves. 


The cement industry encountered a year 
of difficult conditions due to shortages of 
coal and transport, and profits decreased at 
most factories. Prices of cement are con- 
sidered to be unrealistic in relation to 
present-day working costs and also to the 
cost of. replacing items of capital equipment. 
It is therefore encouraging to note that the 
Cement Commission appointed by the 
Government made recommendations regard- 


ing price adjustments which would assist the 
industry. 


The demand for lime which has risen 
steadily in the past is being, and will con- 
tinue to be, substantially increased as a 
result of the requirements of the new 
uranium industry, The Northern Line 
Company in which your company has a 
large interest has recently. decided to exploit 
the extensive deposit discovered at Silver- 
streams in the Hay district, Northern Cape, 


which contains large reserves of high-quality 
limestone. 


_ The forestry, sawmilling and mining 
timber concerns in which your company is 
interested had a successful year and con- 
tinued to expand. 


POLICY OF CONSOLIDATION 


During 1952 there was a slowing down of 
the overall rate of increase in economic 
activity in South Africa. This is not an 
unhealthy sign and under the present con- 
ditions of financial stringency and labour 
shortage it is in fact considered that the safe 
course for the Union. would be to place 
emphasis on consolidation of the rapid pro- 
gress made in recent years rather than on 
new development. Such a policy should 
enable the Government and other public 
bodies to catch up with the backlog in public 
services and w which has been hamper- 
ao production and development already 
in . 


It is the intention of your directors to 
follow this broad policy of consolidation in 
the direction of the affairs of your company 
which has drawn heavily on its cash re- 
sources in the past year and is committed 
to further drawings .in the near future in 
order to follow up its investment in the 
Harmony Gold Mining Company and in 


time, however, investigation into various 
ventures is continuing and the sound finan- 


,Cial position of your company will enable it 


to take full advantage of favourable oppor- 
tunities for new investment at the appro- 
priate time, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


H. A. LAWRENCE’S SPEECH 


MR W. 


At the fifty-seventh annual generai meeting 
of shareholders, held in J tf on 
May 13th, Mr W. H. A. Lawrence, the chair- 
man, in the course of his remarks said: 


Last year in my annual address I drew the 
attention of shareholders to the sharp 
deterioration which had taken place during 
1951 in the position at the mine and to the 
resultant shortening of the profitable life 
remaining to it. I mentioned the steady and 
persistent decline in values and percentage of 
payability on the Main Reef Leader which 
had taken place im previous years with 
increasing depth and explained that the 
general position and prospects at the mine 
had deteriorated rapidly during 1951 as a 
result of the large increase in working costs, 
the continued decline in yield, the substan- 
tial decrease in values exposed on the Main 
Reef Leader and the disclosure of the serious 
proportions and extent of the reef dislocation 
at the bottom of the mine. I shall therefore 
confine my address today to comments on the 
more important developments that 
during 1952 and their probable effects on the 
future of the mince. 


DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS 


You will have seen in the reports to which 
I have already referred that it was decided 
to cease work south of the large Vierfontein 
dyke. The results of exploratory operations 
were disappointing and it was considered that 
there could be no economic justification for 
incurring the heavy capital expenditure that 
would be necessary to open up the deep level 
area. Sinking was therefore stopped at the 
incline shafts, which would normally have 
been advanced south of the dyke now proved 
to extend over two-thirds of the mine from 
the eastern boundary. The present and pro- 
spective reserves of ore north of the dyke are 
comparatively limited and development was 
accordingly started in shaft areas in 
order to prepare them for extraction in the 
near future. 


This alteration to the previous balance of 
operations coincided with a steady decrease 
in the labour force, but it was nevertheless 
possible to transfer personnel released by the 
curtailment of off reef development to opera- 
tions making a more direct contribution to 
the development and extraction of ore. In 
consequence of these transfers it was possible 
steadily to increase the foo developed on 
reef. On the Main Reef Lea ler, which is the 
only reef on the company’s property of major 
economic importance, development in the 
eastern section was concentrated in the more 
promising areas inch shaft pillars, and 
as a result both grade disclosures and pay- 
ability were better than in the year. 
In the central section, alth the deve 
ment was selective, values continued to 
generally low. Present indications are that 
oy ee ee ee 
two sections of the ee 
operations are likely to completed Sahin 
the next year or two. In the western section, 
where the dyke has not yet been encountered, 

normal dev t operations. were con- 
tinued, and although the overall values dis- 


figures, there was nevertheless a continuation 
of eo trend in values with increases 
in 


IMPROVING OPERATIONAL RESULTS 


sors Saat seo ae ft cana cay improvement 
reports was a im t 
in the operational results. These furnish con- 
vincing evidence that the rapid deterioration 
of the mine’s. position in 1951 has been 
arrested, albeit only temporarily. Provided 


costs can be held at about their present level 
and provided there is no undue decrease in 
the aa force, the extraction of shaft pillars 


on the eastern side of the mine is unlikely to. 


commence until about mid-1954, that is one 
year later than anticipated last year. How- 
ever, as a precautionary measure, and as a 
form of insurance against possible labour in- 
adequacies, the preliminary work in the shaft 
pillars is being continued in order that =~ 
ore may be in an advanced stage of 
paredness for immediate exploitation. a is 
considered that the position can be main 

until all the ger ore in the lower. levels 
of the eastern half of the mine has been re- 
moved. At that stage the ore remaining ih 
the upper levels of the eastern half of the 
mine in shaft pillars and Certain scattered 
blocks will be mined in conjunction with ore 
from the western half of the mine. 
operations may enable the grade to be main- 
tained, but the tonnage milled must be ex- 
pected to decrease substantially due to the 
contraction in the available ore reserves. 


The results for the first four months of the 
current year are as follows: 


SOOO WO oii, sic csondsiens ne 
Yield per ton milled—dwt. 3.229 
Working revenue ............ £2,078.334 
Working revenue per ton 

SMOG ccc cessicesencgeces 40s. Od. 
Working costs ............... £1,927,104 
Working costs per ton 

DONNIE sn pp oriarswcesins 37s. id. 
Working profit ...........5... £151,230 
‘Working profit per. ton 

NOG honiss hts iacetinch 2s. 1id. 
Additional revenue from 

sales of gold at enhanced 

USS cidks Ncaes cise 47,696 
Development footage ...... 21,838 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CITY DEEP LIMITED 


MR G. V. R. RICHDALE’S SPEECH 


At the fifty-second annual general meeting 


of shareholders held in’ Joha on 
May 13th, Mr G. V. R. ee 
man, in the course of his remarks, said 


The net profit in 1952, at (4665540, was 


lower by £623,498 than in the previous year. 
This unexpectedly sharp decline in the profit- 


earning caperey of the mine was due to a 


in tonnage, to the payment of higher cost 
living allowances to employees and to 


of 

a 

further rise in the cost of stores ; the fall in 
in- 


revenue, which occurred d 


a 
fo 
aft 


— in ~ tans ton was due to 
a decrease of 19,075 ozs in the t of gold. 
brought about by a “mid corer 104,000 tom in 
the quantity of ore compared with 
1951. Furthermore, the premium on gold 
sold for non-monet realised only 


119,121, which was a little less than half 


the amount recei in the previous year. 


The decrease in the tonnage was mainly due 


to the serious shortage in the non- 
European labour, which persist hee. po 


the proene Pees art of the year and whe ont 
is 


As a result certain steps have been taken with 
the object of improving the supply of native 
labour to the mines, -but it is as yet too 
eas how successful these measures 


SHAFT-SINKING PROGRAMME : 


puting 1953 1952 the Bi of rom 030% 


end of the ery Town 
the en¢ frohrntiy ode decided to abandon 
the top-cut resue method of oping This 
» aimed 
reducing the number and severity of pr call > 
bursts. In top-cut resue stoping 2 anal 
waste is first taken above the ree‘, ind the 
is then blasted and trammed Th, 
results in a higher grade than with 


milled. Some shareholders have. tin, 
been critical of resue stoping becaus- of the 


1 whic 
would emphasise a 
this system has been in operation over q 
Deep for the | iast 24 
Very recently it has 
cu well suited to the 
peculiar conditions of the mine. Towards 
the end of last year, however, it was decided, 
because of the increasingly difficult coi ditions 
arising from tock pressure and inadequate 
ntilation, to change to a longwa!! system 
Se to be con. 
centrated and which has proved successful 
in toubles caused by gock pressure ng the 
ee rae e. It is hoped 

SS ft in improved work- 

ing. conditions and thus have a beneficial 
on working costs. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital expenditure was expected to absorb 
last year, but owing mainly to the 

shortage of labour the actual sum spent was 
only £271,926. During the current year, 
capital nditure is likely to be of the order 
or £250,000, mainly on winding 
and pumping eq and the installation 
of an electric system underground. 
must, however, warn that adequate 
ventilation of the 1 areas of the 
mine is likely to prove di t and costly and 
it must be that heavy additional 
i be incurred in this connec- 
pecgrone wie op tae gel As I in 
formed shareholders last year, the capital 


capone will be ‘inanced 
aay ogy inn ie clear that so long as 


a 


i 


received for 


the 
the cost of t from areas 
| Fatal eco of poong rea 


as small as it is to-day, eer which the 
mine is capable of earning must be severely 
restricted, While every is being made 


highest level compatible with the ore reserve 
no 


prospect in 


e of maintaining dividends at 


through which your mine 
I have explained, directly 


e and ven- 


which have been forced on the — — 
agement through circumstances beyond its 
control, but every effort is being mide to 













tackle them energetically and on sound tech- 
nical lines. Already some success has been 
achieved, but the cost of the capital pro- 
gramme which lies ahead is considerable 
and must, as I - indicated, involve 4 
near enone = the een posi- 
during the next ‘years, On « long- 
term view the future is not entirely ¢.cour- 
. there i$ reason that it will 
= ¢ to continue p . oper tio 
or a relatively long p: must empha- 
. sise, however, that the best that «.n be 
Or in the near fut uniess there 

ats De ; of the gold 
ene To maintam 
s -on a very 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


ATTAINMENT OF NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 


MR A. T. WORBOYS ON THE CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
the London Brick Company, Limited, was 


held on May 21st, in’ London. 

Mr A Worboys (the chairman)  pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
The trading profit and sundry income for 
the year amounted to £1,703,350, as com- 


with £1,440,581 last year. After 
ieee £250,000 for normal and 150,000 for 
special depreciation, @ total of £400,000 for 
depreciation of fixed assets, and £1,035,877 
for taxation and other charges, including 
£220,000 excess profits levy, there remains 
a net profit of £267,473. 


After deducting the net dividend for the 
year on the 8 per cent Cumulative Preference 
Stock and the net interim dividends totalling 
174 per cent on the Ordinary Stock, there 
remains a balance of £11,798, which has been 
added to the amount brought forward from 
last year of £272,270, thus imereasing the 
balance to be carried forward to £284,068. 
The directors do not recommend the pay- 
ment of any further dividend for the year 
1952. 


UNFAIR INCIDENCE OF EPL 


You may recall that last year I felt it pre- 
mature to express any opinion as to the effect 
of excess profits levy, but I did say that it 
would affect most adversely those businesses 
which have shown the greatest enterprise. 
From the accounts now nted, which 
were made up prior to the cellor’s state- 
ment on April 14th last, you will observe 
from the sum that has been provided that 
my comment was justified. 

For the purposes of excess profits levy, 
our standard years are 1948 and 1949, unfor- 
tunately for us, the two years unmediately 
following the crisis year of 1947, and having 
followed a progressive programme of produc- 
tion since 1949, we are now thrown back on 
to the results of two weak years. This is 
unfair. It is unjust because, as a manufac- 
turing concern, any increase in production of 
bricks means that we extract more clay, 
thereby exhausting our mineral reserves at 
a greater rate and we contend that results 
arising out of the more rapid exhaustion 
should be allowed to remain with us in full. 

I know that we are to be freed from the 
injustice of Excess Profits Levy as from 
January 1, 1954, but bear im mind that we 
have to sustain a partial infliction of the tax 
for two years—1952 and 1953, 


BRICK SUPPLIES 


During the past two or three months the 
sudject of brick supplies has figured fre- 
quently in the newspapers and stockholders 
will expect some comment from me. It is 
true that since the war, which necessitated 
the closure of a great deal of the brick indus- 
trys manufacturing capacity and a disp 
of its labour force, the reinstatement 
duction has lagged behind the growth 
building and the demand for bricks, with 
notable exception of the greater part of 
following the sudden and severe cut in bui 
ing by the Government of the day. 
effect upon our production build 
serious and lasting. The demand 
suddenly was halved just when 
our labour force and just when 
had struggled back to day and nigh 
tion. The enforced closing down of 
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shifts in but a matter of weeks after their 
restarting scattered once again our labour. 
Small wonder that when the Government 
again reversed its building policy and we 
started again to build up production, our 
second recruitment of labour was much more 
difficult than the first. 


I am not competent to judge whether or 
not that ten-month cut in building by the 
Government of the day was necessary or 
wise ; I do know that the loss of confidence 
in the brick industry which was engendered 
in the minds of labour and of many of the 
smaller brickmakers has been a serious and 
persistent deterrent to production ever since. 
I believe that but for that cut there would 
have been little need to talk about brick 
shortages today. 

It is also true that the pressure of the 

upon our company has never been 
heavier, but it is difficult for us to assess 
accurately its real weight because undoubtedly 
it has been swollen to false proportions. Mere 
rumours that a commodity is likely to be in 
short supply will produce an increase in the 
size of individual orders beyond what is 
actually required and a duplication and 
worse of orders placed through several 
different channels of supply. There is, how- 
ever, the concrete fact that, whereas the pace 
of building has quickened during the last few 
months, the brick industry as a whole still 
lags behind its prewar annual production, 
and this increases the pressure upon the 
larger companies, and particularly upon our 
own, with its country-wide area of distribu- 
tion. Again, the widening of the price gap 
between the most efficient makers and those 
of higher cost production further concen- 
trates the demand. 


We dislike the present situation. As I 
have suggested before to stockholders, a 
seller’s market is very far from being all 
honey to a manufacturing business, especially 
to one such as our own, which has been 
built up over the years upon efficient service 
to its customers. The circumstances under 
which the delivery service which the Building 
Industry had come to expect of us has sadly 
deteriorated, have been quite beyond our 
control, but that does not prevent a resulting 
loss of hard-earned goodwill. Our prewar 
standard of service could only be given by 
ensuring that our productive capacity was 
always equal to the demand, and the only 
certain way of combating present difficulties 
is to continue to build up our productive 
capacity as far as postwar difficulties and 
financial prudence will allow. 


RECORD ACHIEVEMENT 


With all this in mind, we have been glad 
to record in the directors’ report that during 
the year we achieved a long-sought target— 
the attainment and the betterment of our best 
prewar production figures. Last year’s output 
of bricks, blocks and other clay products, 
when translated for convenience of compari- 
son into brick equivalents, beat the record of 
1938 by sixty-five millions. 

By last September our weekly output 
figures were well in advance of those before 
the war. gy reread of pe net 
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are getting a useful further increase from this 
programme which will be completed during 
the next few weeks. 


Further extensions of productive capacity 
during this present r will be influenced 
by the result of our claims for relief from the 
full impact of the excess profits levy to which 
I have made earlier reference. 


In all our extensions we have had well in 
mind the necessity of maintaining the com- 
pany’s productive efficiency to ensure that 
when demand returns to what we must con- 
sider the norm of a buyer’s market, it can 
maintain its output at an economically effec- 
tive level: also we take every opportunity 
to increase the efficiency of existing produc- 
tion. A measure of our progress in this direc- 
tion is the fact that the year’s increase in 
output over the vious record of 1938 was 

roduced not only. in reduced working hours, 

ut also with a smaller labour force. The 
money and effort which we are expending 
upon increased mechanisation are producing 
already their return in an improved produc- 
tivity per man-hour and in a lightening of 
heavy tasks. I am satisfied that our competi- 
tive position has at no time been better and 
that it is steadily improving. 


PRICE OF BRICKS 


In a previous address to the stockholders 
I deplored the necessity for increases in the 
price of bricks arising out of heavy and all- 
too-frequent rises in the cost of most of the 
materials and services which we buy, particu- 
larly solid and liquid fuel, power and trans- 
port. I am all the more pleased, therefore, 
to report that we were able to bear the last 
increases in railway rates, coal and motor 
fuel out of our increased efficiency and as 
some small contribution to the stabilisation 
of prices. Two years I had hoped that 
our growing output enable us to start 
brick prices upon a downward path, but we 
were 1 = inevitably in the general upward 
spiral. e can feel some small satisfaction 
in having been able to hold our prices level 
during the past eleven months. 


As I have confessed to stockholders upon 
a previous occasion, I dislike the role of 
prophet, but with nearly five months of 
steady progress behind us in this current 
year, I look forward with sober confidence 
to the results that I shall place before you 
when next we meet again in annual general 
meeting. 

Mr Worboys concluded with a cordial 
tribute to all of the company’s 8,000 
employees who had co-operated so well to 
obtain the results achiev 


The report was adopted. 


RANSOMES SIMS & 
JEFFERIES, LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The sixty-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held on May 
20th at Ipswich, Sir Reuben Hunt, the chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 


The trading results of the parent company 
and its subsidiaries for the year to December 
31, 5608 amount to £454,563, compared with 
£625,690. ‘The total monetary value of the 
company’s dispatches to both home and ex- 
port markets corresponds closely to the total 
dispatches of the year 1951. 


The fall in. the trading results is due to 
three major factors. First, towards the end 
of 1951 a substantial increase in salaries, 
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wages, materials and bought-out stores took 
place, which was not fully recoverable in our 
selling prices. 


In export markets licensing difficulties and 
many interferences with trade made it im- 
possible to conduct our business as satis- 
factorily as in previous years. Nevertheless, 


\ ~ 


by being able to offer prompter deliveries we 
were able to obtain our fair share of the 
trade which was offering. 


Taxation absorbs five and a-half times as 
much of our cash balance as does the net 
dividend paid to the proprietors. The posi- 
tion remains extremely unsatisfactory. 


oe See 
ng 


on 
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We are of the opinion that 
reserves and our ability to obtain a fair met 


is passing should 

; dividend On our Ordinary 
share capital when increased by the Proposed 
new issue. 


The report was adopted. 
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GALLAHER LIMITED 


LARGER SALES DESPITE COMPETITION 


BRANDS IN STRONG DEMAND 


SIR EDWARD DE STEIN ON PRICES AND COSTS 


The fifty-seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of Gallaher Limited (Incorporated 
in Northern Ireland), was held on May 21st 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Sir Edward de Stein, chair- 
man of the company, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr George Iliff, ACA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1952: 


In presenting the accounts for the year 
1952 I would like to make it clear that 
nothing is included in our figures in respect 
of Cope Brothers and Company, Limited, 
which we have acquired as from January 1, 
1953. The figures in our printed accounts 
differ slightly from those appearing in the 
press in the month of March, due to altera- 
tions in the tax provisions following the 1953 
Budget. I would also like to welcome as a 
director of your company Mr Clarence 
Parker, the chairman of Copes, who joined 
your board on January Ist this year, He is, 
unfortunately, unable to be here today as he 
is on a business visit to Canada. 


POPULARITY MAINTAINED 


Once again I am pleased to be able to say 
that we have increased our tobacco sales in 
spite of keen competition throughout the 
trade. Your company’s brands, particularly 
“Condor Sliced,” remain in strong demand. 
Your cigarette brands have more than main- 
tained their popularity with the smoking 
public and supplies of the two main brands, 
“Park Drive” and “Senior Service” are 
still far short of the demand: Your filter- 
tipped “du Maurier ” cigarette is still gain- 
ing in popularity. 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
fact that in 1952 we would have twelve 
months’ revenue from the increase in cigar- 
ette prices as compared with the four months 
of increased prices in 1951. As you will see 
from the accounts, this has not had a material 
effect on the trading results, as the profits of 
the company before taxation are only slightly 
up at £1,505,000. Costs have continued to 
rise throughout the year and leaf tobacco 
costs—in contrast with the prices of many 
other commodities—are still increasing. It is 
as yet early to forecast what will happen to 
prices in the tobacco buying markets during 
the 1953 season, but information to date sug- 
gests there may well be a further rise in leaf 
costs generally. Other expenses have also 
increased, but we now see some reduction in 
the cost of our packing material—a welcome 
change in trend which, however, has not yet 
extended to other items. Duty is, of course, 
by far the largest item and it is one over 
which your directors have no control: it 
represents 85 per cent of total costs. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The burden of taxation falls a little less 
heavily on us this year, mainly due to the 
changes in the profits tax provisions in the 
1952 Finance Act and the change in the 
income tax rate recently announced. As I 
told you last year, we have a good standard 
for excess profits levy: the company and its 
subsidiaries have no liability to this tax on 
the 1952 profits. As a result of the reduction 
in the tax liability on our current profits, the 
amount available for appropriation is in- 
creased by about £117,000 from £553,000 to 
£670,000. We have used £100,000 of this 
figure to strengthen our contingencies reserve, 
which had been reduced by £44,000 in 1952 
for writing off certain expenditure referred to 
in Note 2 on page 9 of the report and 
accounts. A further £70,000 has been trans- 
ferred to provision for employees’ pensions 
and the carry forward has been increased by 
£50,827. 


After making the appropriations mentioned 
above and increasing the carry forward, your 
directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 12 per cent on the ordinary stock 
of the company, making a total of 17 per 
cent. If last year’s distribution had been pay- 
able on the capital as increased. by capitalisa- 
tion of part of the share premium account the 
dividend would have been at the rate of 164 
per cent. This year’s final dividend is not 
payable on the £437,500 ordinary stock 
issued in exchange for the ordinary stock in 
Cope Brothers and Company, Limited, 
aw by the company since December 31, 
1952. 


Turning to the balance sheet of the com- 
pany there are only two points which I wish 
to mention. Firstly, there is the transfer of 
£2,250,000 from share premium account ro 
ordinary share capital account following va 
the resolution passed at an extraordinary 
general meeting last year which authorised 
the capitalisation of £2,250,000 out of share 
premium account. Secondly, there is a reduc- 
tion of £500,000 in the value of stock in 
trade. In my statement last year I men- 
tioned that our dollar allocation for 1952 
would be reduced considerably and that we 
would have to eat into stocks in order to 
maintain output. It is the reduction in our 
purchase of dollar tobaccos which is respon- 
sible for this decrease in.our stock in trade. 


MERGER WITH COPE BROTHERS 


The merger with Cope Brothers and 
Company, Limited, and their Richard Lloyd 
and Sons branch has been the ou i 
event of the year. The business of this old- 
established company, consisting mainly of 
brands of pipe tobaccos, is complementary 
to the existing business of the parent com- 
pany and its other subsidiaries. Since the 
end of March these brands have been distri- 
buted through the Gallaher sales organisa- 


tion thus effecting economies in overheads. 


on a considerable scale. By using the 


Gallaher ‘sales organisation we are confident 
we will obtain a much wider distribution for 
the Cope’s and Lloyd’s brands, which will, 
we believe, lead to increased sales, especially 
of “ Old Holborn,” “ Bondman ” and “ Skip. 
per.” For some time past the demand for 
“Old Holborn” in particular has been ex. 
panding very rapidly and the Richard Lloyd 
and Son factory is being quickly and effic. 
ently re-organised and will shortly be in q 
position to meet the demand. 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
recording our satisfaction at the enthusiastic 
co-operation we have received from the 
members of the Cype and Lloyd organis- 
tions. I feel confident that the combination 
of the two companies is sound and will have 
satisfactory results. 


RECORD SALES OF “ MANIKINS” 


So far as J. R. Freeman and Son, Ltd, is 
concerned, I am glad to report that the sales 
of “ Manikins ” for 1952 have again created 
a record for the company. 


As regards our other subsidiary companies, 
I should like te make particular reference to 
Mono Pumps,. Ltd., our engineering sub- 
sidiary. They have further expanded their 
business in 1952 and have made a valuable 
contribution to the profits of the group. 
Acquired in 1944 mainly to ensure that we 
could equip our cigarette factories after the 
war, this business has proved to be a sound 
investment 7 alt r from the protec- 
tion provided to us cigarette machinery. 

Immediately at the conclusion of our 
annual general meeting we will be holdiog 
an extraordinary general meeting for the 
purpose of adopting new Articles of Associa- 
tion. There are no material changes in the 
new Articles. A reprint is now necessary and 
the opportunity has been taken to bring our 
Articles up to date. 


“ REASONABLE CONFIDENCE ” 


The expansion of our cigarette business is 
still mainly dependent upon the allocations 
of dollars, but the continued popularity of our 
brands, both in the cigarette and tobacco 
fields, and the efficiency, loyalty and enthu- 
siasm of our staff and workers, encourage us 
to believe that, notwithstanding the diff- 
culties and problems of the present day, we 
~ meet the future with reasonable o 

nce. 


The. report and accounts were unaill 
mously adopted ; the proposed dividend was 
approved ; the retiring directors, The Rt 
Hon. Lord Ampthill, CBE, Sir Edward de 
Stein, Mr W. A. Edmenson, CBE, DL, and 
Mr Clarence Parker, ACA, were re-elected 
and the auditors, Messrs Hill Vellacott and 
Bailey, were reappointed. 

At a subsequent extraordinary gener! 
meeting a lution was passed adopting 
new Articles of Association. 
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BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME OF ORDERS IN HAND 


sIR RONALD W. MATTHEWS ON CHANGED TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
f the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, 
Limited, was held on May 21st in London. 

Sir Ronald W. Matthews, DL, MiInstT (the 
Echairman), presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
Jated statement: 

It will be apparent to you from the direc- 
ors report and the accounts that 1952 has 
been a difficult year in certain directions. All 
branches of our business, however, have not 
heen affected to an equal extent. 


Dealing first with electrical engineering, 
our factory at Loughborough has had a 
reasonably successful year. Its productive 
resources have operated at full capacity 
hroughout and a satisfactory order book has 
een maintained. It has, indeed, been 
necessary to restrict still further our coach- 
work business to provide more factory space 
for electrical products. At Cardiff, both pro- 
duction and sales have maintained a reason- 
ably satisfactory level. 


Our Staines and Leeds factories were most 
seriously affected, but the managements of 
wth factories made valiant and successful 
forts to cut their coats according to their 
loth. At our Stockport factory there has 
yeen an inevitable drop in output during the 
hangeover from the old HF and TL engines 
ho the modern J and K range. This opera- 
rion has now been successfully completed 
pnd I feel we may look forward to satisfactory 
sesults from Stockport in the coming year. 


ASSOCIATED TUBE WELLS 
LIMITED 


It is in regard to Associated Tube Wells 
Limited, that we have had our most serious 
problems. Although the newest develop- 
ment, the operations carried out by this com- 
any provide an important market for the 
products of our electrical and engine factories 
nd should in due course yield a substantial 
profit from the civil engineering operations 

emselves. Unfortunately our first contracts 
have not proved entirely satisfactory, largely 
because the prices agreed in 1950 proved 
inadequate in the face of rising costs through- 
but the world, and in the early stages we 
xperienced some difficulty in settling certain 
echnical and procedural problems with the 


ndian provinces, for which the work was 
Deing carried out, 


We have found it necessary to provide a 
ubstantial sum towards the losses already 
xperienced on these first contracts. This 
matter has had most careful investigation 
nd consideration has been given as to 
whether operations of this kind should con- 
nue. Your directors, after a thorough 
Xamination of the whole question, consider 
at though these first contracts have resulted 
Mm substantial losses, there is now in existence 
large organisation with the necessary skill, 
perience and equipment to enable future 
tubewell Projects to be tackled im an efficient 
d economic manner and to the benefit of 
€ group as a whole. Accordingly a further 
ontract_ has been undertaken on more 
evourable terms, thus ensuring continuity 
or employees and equipment and, we trust, 
ming to good account the invaluable 
*perience we have so dearly gained. 


Two other important factors contributing 
» the reduction in net profits are the increase 

£189,010 for bank, mortgage and other 
nterest arising from the temporary increase 


stocks to which I have referred, and an 





increase in the depreciation charge of 
£115,234. There has, however, been a sub- 
stantial reduction in stocks since the peak 
reached in July, 1952. Finished products 
have been cleared with the improvement in 
trade conditions, while the introduction of a 
uniform system of material and stock control 
throughout the whole p should achieve 
a reduction in stocks of raw materials in the 
forthcoming year, and thus save considerable 
sums in bank interest. 


So much for the past, which, as you will 
have realised, has been full of difficulties, 
many of them arising from circumstances 
beyond our control. 


As for the future, we are not yet out of 
the wood, but as a result of the determined 
steps taken by the management during 1952 
the closing months of that year were more 
successful and more profitable than the 
spring and summer. 


SALES 


Having dealt at length with the widespread 
manufacturing activities, the statement re- 
ferred to the recession in the export trade 
experienced during the middle of the year 
and continued: Some of our more important 
markets, including India, Malaya, Australia 
and Brazil drastically curtailed their orders 
and although strenuous efforts were made to 
sell elsewhere the setback was serious for 
some months and we have not yet fully 
recovered the ground lost. Notwithstanding 
the drop in order intake during 1952 the 
group as a whole still has a substantial 
volume of orders in hand and a number of 
encouraging orders both from home and 
abroad have been received. 


The importance to the national economy 
of exports of capital equipment is well 


known; unless the heavily industrialised 


countries export their products to the pri- 
mary producing countries there can be no 
hope of raising and equalising the standard 
of life throughout the world. The Brush 
Aboe group is exporting capital goods which 
have a life of many years and our customers 
would like to pay for them over a number 
of years. This is one of the services they 
are getting from our competitors in other 
countries, but we cannot pay our suppliers 
and our work people over a number of 
years ; they want the food and clothing they 
have earned now. I feel most strongly that 
this question of extended credits can only 
be solved with government assistance. 


The future development of the group con- 
tinues to receive very close attention to 
ensure that the programme is based upon 
the most modern scientific knowledge and is 
in harmony with the world economic trends. 
One of the world’s foremost technologists in 
thermo-dynamics has been appointed our 
consultant on this subject. 


Considerable study has been given to the 
technical development of our engine types, 
both in the improvement of existing engines 
and the study of new designs to meet the 
requirements of anticipated future markets. 
In the smaller ranges of engines considerable 
work has been done in extending the range 
of air-cooled engines for which there is an 
increasing demand and air-cooled designs up 
to 100 b-h.p. have been developed and are 


being thoroughly tested before being put ' 
roduction. These 


into full p F are the largest 
ir-codled Diesel engines produced in this 
country. > 


The report was adopted. 
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UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROFITS 


_ The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of this company will be held on June 9th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement by the chairman, Sir F. 
Michael K. Kielberg, KBE. 


The combined gross profits of the company 
and its proportion of subsidiary companies’ 
profits amounted to £7,226,449 compared 
with £8,007,055 for the previous year. This 
bears out my forecast of twelve months ago 
to the effect that while profits for 1952 were 
unlikely to reach the high peak of 1951, 
indications were that, barring some catastro- 
phic happenings in the months ahead, profits 
would prove entirely satisfactory if compared 
with those of any year prior to 1951. Taxa- 
tion again absorbs by far the greater part of 
the year’s earnings and amounts to about 
67 per cent of the total net profits. 


_ Trading conditions in 1952 were at most 
times dificult and became as the year pro- 
gressed increasingly competitive. It is 
pleasant to be able to report an almost com- 
plete reversal in the position of the world’s 
Molasses markets and the return to more 
normal and much healthier conditions. Con- 
sumption is again expanding and our own 
stocks had by the end of the year been 
reduced to the absolute minimum. 


As far as P gener: for the current year 
are concerned, present indications are that 
earnings will show a substantial decline com- 
pared with last year’s profits, but they should 
compare favourably with the profits earned 
im any year prior to 1951 and comfortably 
cover dividend requirements. 





LIMMER & TRINIDAD 
LAKE ASPHALT 


IMPORTANCE OF ROAD 
MAINTENANCE 


The eighty-first annual general meeting 
of the Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Company, Limited, will be held on 
June 12th in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, The 
a Hon Lord Courtauld-Thomson, KBE, 


The trading profit and investment income 
of the company and its subsidiaries for the 
— was £449,188 against £391,877 for 1951. 

e com ’s net profit amounts to 
£122,592 against £107,959. ‘The total distri- 
bution for the year is 15 per cent, paid on the 
capital increased by the issue of free shares in 
1952 compared with 13} per cent in the 
previous year. 


The nation’s highway system should be 
one of its most precious assets. Roads are 
of vital importance.. The surfaces of many 
roads are good, but a member of the Govern- 
ment ‘has said that in road maintenance we 
were “just about rock bottom.” It would 
require large sums of money to remedy this 
unfortunate and uneconomic situation. It 
is urged, therefore, that the Government 
should release some of theif lion’s share of 
motor taxation receipts, to be expended on 
better surfaces and maintenance. When the 

t allocates increased funds to 
highway authorities, your directors are satis- 
fied that our organisation with its modern 
equipment and ample reserves will be im a 
position to undertake any additional work 
which may be entrusted to us. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NEW LOANS EXCEED £4 MILLION 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, 
Limited, was held on May 20th in London, 
Mr E. J. Bunbury, CBE, MC, the chairman, 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year at at March 31, 
1953 : 


The genial weather of the spring and 
summer of last year resulted in a bountiful 
harvest, gathered in straightforward condi- 
tions. Production of sugar-beet fell consider- 
ably. Root crops which at one time were 
backward owing to the summer drought, 
made a remarkable recovery after the rains 
of early August. 


Winter conditions set in rather earlier than 
usual with severe frosts and substantial snow- 
falls in many districts, with heavy drifting 
and stock losses on the high ground in 
Northern England and in Wales. A good 
February, however, enabled farmers generally 
to get well forward with Spring cultivation. 


THE DISASTROUS FLOODS 


The disastrous floods which caused such 
widespread damage along our eastern sea- 
board at the end of January, inundated large 
areas of agricultural land and it has been 
estimated that some 150,000 acres of pro- 
ductive land have been more or less seriously 
affected. 


During the year new loans for {4,474,819 
were completed, and at March 31, 1953, 


loans amounting to {£573;789 had “been” 


approved by the directors and are awaiting 
completion. Both these totals fall short of 
the corresponding figures for the previous 
year which constituted an all-time record in 
the Corporation’s history. A variety of causes 
have contributed to this. For the first time 
for several years, prices of farms generally 
have tended to-decline and fewer farms have 
changed hands during. the past twelve 
months. This, as might be expected, affected 
our loans for farm purchases, which declined 
by over: £400,000 compared with the previous 
year. 

The fall in values of farms may be 
attributed partly to the effectiveness of the 
disinflationary policy of the government. 


HIGHER AVERAGE LOAN 


It is of interest to note that the average 
amount of loan granted during the year was 
£4,686, which compares with £3,766 for the 
overall average loan outstanding. The total 
of loans outstanding is £24,089,656, being 
an increase of £3,249,321 over the corres- 
ponding total last year. The security for 
these loans is represented by freehold agri- 
cultural or horticultural properties in every 
county of England and Wales. 


We have transferred £11,200 from revenue 
to contingencies account, and after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, and 
setting aside the sum necessary to cover all 
intezest payments due from borrowers up to 
December 31, 1952, and not received by the 
end of our financial year, the amount avail- 
able on Ee and loss appropriation account 
is £38,182, 16s. 10d. Of this £7,376 has been 
transferred to special reserve, £20,946 13s. 4d. 
has been written off the items for expenses 
of issues of debenture stocks, £8,083 has been 
written off the discount at which 44 per cent, 
3 per cent and 34 per cent debenture stocks 
were made, leaving a balance of £1,777 3s. 6d. 
which the directors propose to carry forward. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE RHODESIA 
BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON THE 
YEAR’S RESULTS 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Rhodesia Broken Hill Development 
Company, Limited, will be held on June 12th 
in Nkana, Northern Rhodesia. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, dated April, 1953, circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year 
December 31, 1952: 


Members will recollect that in the state- 
ment which I made in May, 1952, I empha- 
sised that the results of that year’s operations, 
which established new records, were not likely 
to be repeated in 1952. This has proved to 
be the case as the operating profit for last 
year, at £2,800,000, is approximately half that 
earned im the previous year. — decrease 
is due to the fall in selling prices of metals 

roduced. Production and costs were satis- 
actory throughout the year. The net profit 
after taxation amounted to £1,800,000, from 
which £500,000 has been appropriated to 
capital reserve. This appropriation is made 
in pursuance of the board’s policy to finance 
capital commitments primarily out of profits. 


In addition to the proved ore reserves at 
December 31, 1952, it is estimated that 
290,000 short tons of recoverable sulphide ore 
and 160,000 short tons of recoverable oxide 
ore have been indicated below the 650 ft. level 
in No. 5/6 ore body; the previous figure was 
238,000 short tons and related only to sul- 
phide ore. 


The consulting engineers in their report 
refer to the strike which took place on the 
Copperbelt in October/November, 1952, in 
support of a demand by the Northern 
Rhodesia African Mineworkers’ Union for. an 
increase in wages of 2s. 8d. per shift, or 80s. 
per ticket of 30 shifts. This strike did not 
extend to Broken Hill, but since the com- 
pany’s policy is to pay its African employees 
the same basic wages as those on the per- 
belt, they have received the benefit pay 
increases ranging from 35s. to 50s. per ticket 
awarded at the arbitration proceedings which 
followed the strike, and additionally they now 
get extra pay for Sunday work and for after- 
noon and night shifts. 


RHOANGLO GROUP BILL 


An extraordinary general meeting of mem- 


bers was held on January 28, 1953, to give. 


formal approval to the presentation to the 
United Kingdom Parliament of the Rhoanglo 
Group Bill, which may well be emacted by 
the time this statement is in the members’ 
hands, If the Bill is passed this company, 
together with Rhodesian Anglo American 
Limited and its allied copper companies, will 
become reincorporated in Northern Rhodesia, 
thus finalising the move from the United 
Kingdom which took place at the end of 
1950. It is anticipated that re-registration 
will be effected early, in 1954. Thereupon 


the company’s principal share register will be 


maintained at Kitwe, but the company pro- 
poses, for the convenience of members, to 
set up branch registers in London and 
Johannesburg in substitution for the principal 
and branch registers now maintained there. 


In conclusion, I consider that the past 
year’s results have been satisfactory—and 
I regard the company’s future prospects 
with confidence. 

Copies of the annual report and accounts 
ay Oe ees ee Head Office 

itwe, 
transfer offices at 44, Main Street, 


burg and 11, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


Northern Rhodesia, or from the — 
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The annual 
Page Limited 
(Chairman and managing direc:s:), 26,2 


general meeting of 
ted was held on May oe. 
Sir Frederick Handicy . 


The : “ 'y Presiding 
follo Wing IS am extract : 
circulated review of the year 2m tu 

It ended with the first flight of the y; 
our new four-jet crescent-wing ‘oa 
This was the culmination of a long Period of 
research, design and developmen: 

The revolutionary performan J 
bomber owes much to the cel : = 


escent-w 

which your company’s research and de® 
staff has developed and which combines tp 
merits of the razor-thin wing, the swept wig 


and the delta design, withour their 
comings. So impressive is its performed 
that the Victor bomber has been ordered 
for super priority production direct from thy 


’ drawing 


Your company, in addition to its deve 
ment and production of military aircraft, hy 
— for mew civil aircraft, large anj 
small. 


Our mew 150-seater HP97, an inte. 
continental jetliner, which is foreshadow 
has profited greatly from the evolution ¢ 
the Victor bomber and its crescent-wing, 
is capable of three Atlantic crossings betweeg 
London and New York in a day at a diteg 
operating costofk- an £15 per Passenger, 

There has long i 2 a need for a modem 
aircraft to replace the old prewar foreig 
types, which form a large part of the worlds 
feeder-line equipment. Your company js 
interested in the potentialities of this require 
ment. ‘ : 


ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 


D’fFICULT CONDITIONS 


The twenty-fourth annual gencral meetig 
of Associated Fisheries Limited was held a 
May 19th in Lordon, Mr W. A. Benne 
chairman and managing director, presiding 

The following are extracts from bi 
circulated statement: 

The year’s trading started off full @: 
promise, but after the first few months com: 
ditions began to deteriorate and remained 
very di ‘for the rest of the year apa 
from occasional short-lived improvements 
Lack of oe due to a recession in 
consumption of has been most marked 

It is difficult to ascribe a definite reason ® 
combination of reasons for this reduction @ 
con: i or should keep in mind 
the wi i of i to the housewife of 
alternative foodstuffs now available, many d 
which aré still subsidised. 

The total turnover of the group for & 













year was £6,770,000 resulting oy o 
employment. ment Of fixed assets costing 4 
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_ The adverse iverse conditions ruling 2 the cot 
of our financial year have continucd to dal 
Under such circumstances you w:!! Ta 
that it is quite impossible to give .y ! 
tion of prosp for the immediate futum 
_ We can face the future with the knowied™ 
that business is soundly based 


i aa ASE 


which taxation absorbs 6d, Proi''s oo 
to meet increased replacement co. of 8 
account for a further 1d. and 2}d. 5 paid ol! 
in iends, after deduction of ©1x—surtly 
a very 0 t reward to the stoc! holders. 
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; The report eed wcotunte were adopted. 
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In 53% of 


DAILY HERALD 


homes, no other 
national daily 
newspaper 


is seen! 


The DAILY HERALD is one of the 
greatest selling powers behind the market- 
ing of mass-appeal branded products today. 


A recent survey showed that on 12 product 
groups alone, the cash-over-the-counter 
from DAILY HERALD homes exceeds 
£62,000,000 a year ! * 

DAILY HERALD familes are one-third 
better off than pre-war (despite increased 
cost of living) . . . more than half of them 
enjoy two or more wage packets every 
week . . . and their total combined income 
exceeds £1,000,000,000 per annum. 


To all who think that any other national 
daily paper or combination of daily papers 
already covers this tremendous market may 
we point out that in the homes of 53°/ of 
DAILY HERALD families only one national 


daily newspaper—the DAILY HERALD— 
is taken and read. 


DAILY 
HERALD 


E. H. Hull, Advertisement Director 
Acre House, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
* Copies of these surveys available on application. 
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owes its name to St. Gallus, an irish monk, 
who founded an abbey there in the 7th Century. 


that St. Gall is a. world-known textile centre, 
where the St. Gall Branch of the Union Bank of 


Switzerland plays an important part in all relevant 
financial transactions. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
CAPITAL, FULLY PAID Swiss Francs 80,000,000 
RESERVES Swiss Francs 60,000,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES Swiss Francs 1,996,387,009 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: 
BANKUNION 
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~ ATLANTIC 


_ PACIFIC 


“He holds the key 
to world markets 


Reach him 
in over 100 countries - 
through TIME inietietional 


Business in world markets comes more readily to those 
who build recognition and prestige fer their companies 
or products among the right people: Many British 
firms are doing this very successfully through the four 
editions of TIME INTERNATIONAL, Once.a week these 
editions are read by more than. 1,700,000 important 
men and women in over 100 countries. outside the 
U.S.A. 92 out of every 100 TIME INTERNATIONAL 
subscribers hold influential positions in business, govern- 
ment and the professions. These are the people whose 
opinions or decisions influence the purchasing power of 
companies and the trade policies of nations. They can 
do more than any others to develop markets for jour 
company abroad. 

You can buy advertising space in all four isditions— 
TIME Atlantic, TIME Canadian, TIME Pacific and TIME 
Latin American—or in the editions that cover the arcas 
in which you are most interested. Full details from: 
The Advertisement Director, Time International, Time 
& Life Building, New Bond Street, London, W1. 


TATIN AMERICAN | 
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In Humble Duty, Our Loyal Greetings to 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
on Her Coronation 
GEORGE COHEN SONS & COMPANY LIMITED 


Engineers, Iron, Metal and Machinery Merchants 
Established in the reign of William the Fourth 


ee Companies; K & L STEELFOUNDERS AND ENGINEERS LTD - T. C. JONES & CO. LTD 
“ : Ze LSON MACHINE TOOL CO, LTD - METALCLAD LTD - THE NEW LONDON. ELECTRON WORKS LTD 
te. JCK, BROWN & CO, ETD - +E. H. HEWITT LTD + WESTBOURNE PARK COAL & IRON CO. LTD 
SOUTHALL & HAYES COAL & IRON CO. LTD + WESTERN METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES LTD 
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For the Elizabethan era 
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Without chemicals, standards of living everywhere would Stil 
Wa 
soon slip back into the Dark Ages; 
few modern industrial processes would be completed, bo 
farm crops would dwindle and = 
e] 
our daily surroundings would be far less attractive. a 
Of 
In our chosen field of enterprise — 
the distribution of the chemical products p 
0 
of the vast Shell organisation, in the United Kingdom — 
we do in some measure serve the community beyond No 
sig = B 
the mere bounds of being in business for a living. Fre 
; . = Sor 
This service we shall try to sustain and strengthen for Gor 
Bac 
all who can make use of it throughout Her Majesty’s reign, for 
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SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORMAN HOUSE, 105-109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.3. 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 





